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.WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By CHARLES OENBY 

Many workers in the plant where I work had a feel- 
ing that taking strike action against the company was 
| somewhat useless because the union officials in the last 
several years always line up with the company on discip- 
lining the worker, especially when the issue involves pro- 
duction disputes. 

Some weeks ago the company removed a number of 
workers from an operation and wanted those who remained 
V to put out the same amount of production. The workers 
continued to work but slowed down and rode the lines the 
first day. The second day this caused production to pile 
up in other departments. The company fired eight workers. 
, The department struck. The committeeman tried to insist 
' that those workers continue to work. They were so angry 
^ sat this that I was told they chased the committeeman out 
of the department and walked out, closing the plant down. 

They went to the union hall. I never witnessed such 
1 an angry group of workers before in my life. They would 
not listen to the local officers. They were booing and curs- 
; ing them, from a to z. 

\ The third day the company fired four more workers. 
The department went down again. When I got to the union 
hall there were many workers standing outside looking in. 
1 I was told by some that the union officials would only let 
workers in who were directly involved in the issue. Not 
i even those who work in the department could come in. 

1 I said, “I have put money in this union for years to 
buy this hall. It is ours, not the officers’ ” I went in. My 
j first attention was drawn to the fact that all over the hall 
were chief stewards and others who are part of the bu- 
reaucratic machinery that does not work in the department 
Where those striking workers are. One union official asked 
J l*^'||$||at I was doing there. I pointed to those chief stew- 
ards and asked what were they doing there. I said, “This 
li 'Si3=“unibn hall. I have as much right as any one else.” 
1 He said: O.K. Just keep quiet. 

The union officials were sitting on opposite sides of 
the hall from the workers. 

I They asked for a vote: those who are for the com- 
mitteeman's agreement and those for time study. This 
by secret ballot. This was only for the workers on the first 
operation. The union felt they could railroad it over half 
of those workers, then they would be in a position to per- 
suade the others to accept. 

THE WORKERS MEET ALONE 
k While they rushed to hand out the ballots, some 
Worker suggested that all who were voting should meet 
alone in the back of the hall and discuss what they really 
want to vote for. The official agreed. Those workers arose 
, and went to the back of the hall, not letting a single union 
. leader in, not trusting them at all. The union leaders were 
all sitting on the platform seeming somewhat pleased, 
looking as if they were saying: We got them hooked. 

J _ When the workers returned, one official jumped to his 
feet. Say, here is the ballot, let’s get it over with. 

A worker said: We have someone to make a statement 
for us before we vote. The worker took the mike and said: 

, We realize fully that you officers have sold us out and are 
frying to trick us to vote for what we struck against. If 
there is no other way, we will accept the agreement the 
committeeman signed with the company IF those twelve 
Workers who were fired are back tomorrow. And if they 
are not back, we are striking again. 

Every official jumped as though stuck with a hat pin, 
!► yelling: Is that why you wanted to meet by yourselves? 
We cannot promise you that. A worker yelled: You can 
promise nothing we want, but you want promises from us. 
You and the company want the shop to roll. But not until 
we get a guarantee when those fired workers will be back. 
TAKING THE MIKE 

The officers forgot the voting. Another worker started 
r to the mike. The president ordered him to speak from the 
flpor. He said: I am using the mike, unless it is your per- 
sonal belonging. If so, you put is in your pocket because 
I am speaking from this rostrum. 

The tension was so stark, we were expecting a violent 
outbreak. The worker used the mike. Another worker 
* yelled: What good is this union? This president? If it were 
not for the union you would not be striking. But there 
were strikes before we had a union and there are strikes 
where there are no unions now. The official said they 
Would guarantee these workers that the fired workers 
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MORE FRIENDS . . . 
BUT FEWER 

Rocky Marciano, heavy- 
weight champion of the 
world is a man who suddenly 

Yet in many ways his life 
falls far short of being what 
he wants it to be. 

He has more 

friends than ever before, but 
yet has fewer friends than 
ever before. He is suddenly 
in a different world. Even 
his mother feels that she 
cannot talk to him. 

HE FEELS IT 

As much as Marciano 
fights against it, he feels it 
himself. He says, “When I 
get together with my old 
friends in Brockton it isn’t 
the same either. They never 
start a conversation. They 
answer my questions quickly 
and I never do find out how 
they feel and what they’re 
thinking and we never have 
the laughs about the little 
things we used to have be- 
fore.” — 

He tells one speech that 
didn’t endear him to the 
manufacturers of shoes. He 
relates that he told them 
that in a way they are re- 
sponsible for his being cham- 
pion of the world. He said 
that for years he used to 
carry his father’s lunch box 
to work. He saw how tough 
the work was and how little 
his father got. His father 
used to tell him to stay out 
of the shoe shops. “So to 
keep away from them I be- 
came a fighter instead, and 
therefore I think you men 
had a part in making me a 
fighter.” 


Strikes Against 
Auto Contracts 

A production auto worker told NEWS & LETTERS, 
“Reuther says this new contract is the biggest victory 
we’ve won. He says this is the greatest achievement for 
the country and proves that labor and management can live 
side by side. But, even before Reuther closed his mouth 
there were wildcats in auto. The worker's can’t live side by 
side with their own union leaders.” 

THESE STRIKES 



“You cam tell the stew- 
ard is on the ball because 
he has all those friendly 
conversations with the su- 
pervisors.” 


ARE NEW 

This is what is new in the 
situation. Never before have 
the workers, in plant after 
plant throughout the country, 
expressed their dissatisfica- 
tions in so many wildcats 
after negotiations had been 
concluded and before ratifica- 
tion. 

No sooner had the Ford 
agreement been announced 
than the huge Ford plant at 
River Rouge was shut by 
wildcatting workers. Detroit 
papers Openly called this a 
revolt. Ford workers at 
Rouge belong to Local 600, 
the largest local in the UAW 
and in the world. Local 600’s 
president, Carl Stellato, went 
down to coax the strikers 
back on the job. He pleaded 
and explained the “great 
gains” won by the agreement. 
The workers booed him al- 
though, as distinguished fror» 
Reuther, he has enjoyed wide 
support among Local 600 
members. 

When asked, “Wasn’t it 
only the skilled workers who 
walked out at Rouge?” a 
production worker exploded, 
“Hell it was. The skilled 
workers started it. The papers 
played that up and tried to 
make believe the production 
workers weren’t in on it. We 
don’t like that contract and 
we went out.” 

WILDCATS BEFORE 
AND AFTER 

At the same time, UAW 
was carrying on negotiations 
with General Motors. And 
GM workers were wildcatting 
all over the country forcing 
GM to close 20 plants. These 
pre - contract walkouts, no 
doubt, delayed negotiations. 
Reuther charged that they 
were sabotaging the talks. 

No sooner did Reuther and 
GM finally come to agree- 
ment than 175,000 workers 
walked out in more than 40 
GM plants throughout the 
country. The union and the 
press tried to say that these 


post-agreement strikes were 
simply the result of local con- 
The truth is, these walkouts 
were explosions resulting 
from years of accumulated 
pressure which had been 
building up during the time 
the workers were tied down 
by the previous five - year 
contracts. 

“ONE YEAR IS 
ENOUGH” 

Throughout .the industry 
workers were saying, “Never 
again. No more five year con- 
tracts. On year is enough.” 
They were willing to go a- 
long on two years. But they 
have now been confronted 
with three-year agreements. 

“What’s bothering me,” 
said the production worker, 
“is why the big corporation 
leaders are praising Reuther. 
Why are they saying that 
he’s won us a revolutionary 
gain that means ‘peace and 
prosperity’ for auto workers 
and everybody ? In the old 
days they used to say that 
old man Ford’s $5-a-day was 
also revolutionary. That was 
the time when it was slave 
conditions at Ford.” 

The fringe benefits are 
just so much pie-in-the-sky. 
The cash raise, widely an- 
nounced as 6c, actually hoils 
down only to a single penny, 
since they would automati- 
cally have got 5c more under 
the old contract. 

FOR SHORTER WORK 
DAY 

There is no doubt the 
workers preferred cash to the 
fringe “gains.” Bu the real 
issue is a shorter working 
day and a voice on working 
conditions. So true is this, 
that in a GM Fisher Body 
plant,- there was a two-to-one 
vote against Reuther’s slate 
in local elections. This “no 
confidence” vote took place 
in the midst of negotiations. 

These are the stirrings in 
the shops on the eve of rati- 
fication. They will not be 
silenced by the final vote. 
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Justice for All i the man i if 1 *° i * budd y uk « that . t™"** n * *•<>*• • 

Tt seems there was a man the State Department who n/fiffjs' If/ 1 1 1 if ^ always be pushing me. All tbe j aws and ta j k are < 

who worked for the State was given the information by ' 4/ it l\ nil And Im getting to the pom j us j to f ocd the colored peo- 

Department. Now he was a none other than our hero Fairmount, W. Va. — When where I can just take so pJe They only passed those 

very loyal sort of guy. He himself! j first got the buddy I work much. With the situation the fjesegregataion laws on ac* 

firmly believed that his re- I wish that I could give you w jth, I was sure that what wa y ^ 1S > £ an a P a ^ e count of Russia, 
lationship with his fellow- a happy ending to this little the other men he had worked for myself that I can do They try to fooI the ^ 

man could seriously effect tale, but contrary to the fore- with said about him was easil y enough, it i start to hjt too. The only thing 

^ " rvrv /-vtmvi frvn fo v» T'trn olura\rC T •/ *9. 


THE MAN I 


Tt seems there was a man the State Department who 


WORK WITH 


J ’ ./ VV1U1 »aiu auviuo , - T» 1 Cl *v***^VWf VW. x 11V vmjr oiling 

the bastions of defense word in class C movies and trU e. As a matter of fact, go over too tar, l ve always keepg them frQm foo# . 

aeainst Communism thrown TV. all the facts in the story t-u a T p-ot him as § ot m y ouaay wno neips flinvM OAivtcfimo ic? iltllAll 


against Communism thrown TV. all the facts in the story the only reaS on I got him as S°v my ouaay wno neips them> sometime, is when 
around the country by his are true. Only the newspa- a buddy was tha t he couldn’t .™ e they get the same thing the 

wise and all-knowing superi- per has been changed— to seem to get a i on g with any 1 “““ » colored get. When thev call 

° ! ' s - ?ive you a truthful ending. of the other men he worked “J * “i? y “ * £ tb "k a white man a “hunky” for , 

Now it seems that the The hero of the story is wit , h 0 f course, I had heard “ ‘ toSm! example. That’s the same j 
mother of the attractive out of a job. what the others had said thing. And that’s the time 

young thing that he was about him— that he was lazy, y° u start knocking a fellow ^ whifce man wiH 

about to marry was under THRKE pronGS I didn’t want to work, made j wor e • j come close to the colored* 

suspicion of associating with pitthforK his buddy carry his load of the way he feels. 

some people who in turn were ; 1J \ A , , work and so on. But when UNEMPLOYMENT | There’s one difference,, 

though. They’ll call a whited 
man a “hunky” to his face. 


young thing that he was about him— that he was lazy, 

about to marry was under THREE PRONGS didn't want to work, made 

suspicion of associating with I PITrwPORK his buddy carry his load of 

some people who in turn were work and So Q n. But when 

suspected of associating with Slums are the shame of boss agked me to take 
people who were suspected of every big city in the world. h - m for a buddy> 1 figured 

being Communists. Sounds In the biggest and richest t anv . 

complicated? It is. j city of them aU-New York ^ J 

Now this loyal citizen, not —the problem has a special didn > t i ike him so he 

wishing to incur the wrath of flavor. Not only can t the city * , , something in his 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN COAL 


FAIRMONT, W. Va. — They ! and get away with it. They’ll 


complicated, it is. i y , . , way. I knew that the com- wanted to cut out some more try to pass it off as a joke, 

Now this loyal citizen, not — e pro em as speci p any d i dn >t like him so he men because of three new because, after all, he’s white* > 
wishing to incur the wrath of a y or ‘ ° 1 ° n Z. 1 , y must have something in his machines. It would cut down too. 

either his superiors in the fathers solve the h.p using, j knew , too, that if to one man on a machine and But they’ll never call * 1 

Stete Departmen or any of he couldn’t get along with put all the rest out of work. colored man a “n ” to 

the official or private snoop- j new ™ s 0 cu n 0 . anyone the company would 1 asked them, “What do you his face. They only do that 

ers who ars so numerous to- competition for apaitments in , bre b j m j think is going to happen to j behind his back. They know , 

day, acted to prevent the ® P a ic ousmg projee s. WORKER the government if they keep ^better. They’re afraid to do 

wrath of the nation from fall- 1. New York State Rent ONE SPEED WORKER ... * . - u . .. 


ers wno ars so numerous to- “ fire him . think is going to happen to behind his back. They know , 

day, acted to prevent the ® P a ic ousing projec s. WORKER the government if they keep ^better. They’re afraid to do 

wrath of the nation from fall- 1. New York State Rent ONE SPEED WORKER of thing up? ^ it to his anymore. No 

m J.yP° n lus shoulders. He Administrator Abrams, in his The more 1 worked with Ws taxeg that k the colored man would take it as 

officially requested permis- annual report to Mayor Wag- my buddy, the more I be- | government going. But you I a joke. And they know it. J 

sion of the State Department ner, said that far from in- came convinc ed that the ihaye to work to have an in . j That , s wh th g all 

to marry ms fiancee. , creasing the supply of decent i other men were right about come to taxes on it . those laws and talk. To try 

In due course of time, and housing the city was doing him He was always looking Pretty soon thev - n have so to fool the colored man. And 1 

these grave matters do take little more than replacing for the easy things to do. few men wor king they won’t to try to fool the rest of 

^ me ’^ e ° fflciaI blessing of slums^ 0r ratheri he wasn ’t looking ^ able to coll ect any taxes, the world where they go to 

Uie State Department, on the | 2. The chairman of the City for anyth ing to do, but if he x wonder what th think h « dem p C racy” to them, , 

forthcoming nuptials, was .Housing Authority said, in . had to do something, it was they’H do then. ! Miner Pursglove W Va, 

given. They were married. I ! answer to Abrams, that there a i wa vs the easy thing. There — ■■ — — — 


wish I could say that they was still a long way to go, but ; was anot her thing about A CT DarfllRCD 

lived happily ever after, but, he is confident that “New bim No ma tter what it was >V W WUB QRfWUlHdC 


lived happily ever after, but, he is confident that “New bim No ma tter what it was M 45 WWI " 

no, such was not the case. jYork will one day be a city that bad to be done or how j Morgantown, W. Va.— The f rom an imderstanding of 

About a year after the hap- ■ without slums.” much, he had his one pace 1 coa i miners of America have these circumstances that a 

py event, our unfortunate 3. The very next day the and t ’ hat was slow . Nobody p l ay ed, are playing and will true insight can be gained \ 

hero was called upon the City Housing Authority an- or nothing could change that. p i ay in the future, an ira- into why the miners act as 

State Department’s red car- nounced that it would move to There wou i d be times when portant role in the shaping they do, and why they must 

pet and discharged for asso- evict some 8,500 project ten- rd get rea i a t him. I’d 0 f the history of the United do it. 

dating with people who asso- e ants who failed to sign loyalty bawl him out unt fi pd get states. In the achievements INDUSTRY DIFFERENCES 

ciate with those who associ- ' oaths, swearing that no mem- timJ but he >d just look at 0 f i a bor in this country, the Unlike workers in other 

ate with you know who! [ her of the household has ever me and go on a bout the miners occupy a singularly major industries, the miners 

It also turns out that the | belonged to any of over 200 work at the same spee d. I’ve important position. They are not gathered together by ' 

information on which this ac- ; organizations labeled subver- never gone to a boss about have been in the forefront of the thousands as they are 

tron was based came from the sive by the U. S. Attorney a man in my b f e . i> V e always the battles that have result- j n a plant or factory or mill. 

ultra-loya l staff member of General. figured that if I had any- e d in gains, both large and The average mine will em- 

thing to say to a man that small, for the whole of pj oy some 2-300 miners.' 

▼Y Olvl4.CH. f S JOURNO!- 1 can g° to him myself. But American labor. The term, When a critical situation 

<c»nr a f P ,> trying to speed my buddy up “Shock Troops of American ar j ses in a factory or mill 

would be back day after" tomorrowlt nine if the striking just couldn’t be done. I used Labor,” has been applied to where there are thousands 
workers would work tomorrow. , The position of the officers to get so mad at him that them with good cause. ; involved, it is a relatively 

is that when workers are fired over speed-up or production I ! d come home and still be LIVES UNKNOWN j simple problem for these 

to leave it solely up to them. Some time one or two work- mad.. Then I’d raise hell And yet, it is not by acci- 1 workers to put out a pubil- 


ers will be out a week or more. Every week after, and about him to my wife, even dent that the miners occupy cation of their own, stating 
sometimes months after, one or two more get rehired, and though she couldn’t do any- this position. It is a natura their positions. The miners 
some never get back. They never get back all at one time. thing about it and I knew it. result of the conditions or on the other hand, because 

WE WIN BLESSING IN DISGUISE their work and the lives that Q f the comparatively small 

They had the former president at one of the meetings I finally decided that noth- they and their families lead, number in a mine, cannot do 

mainly to beat the workers into line on this strike. When ing was going to change my This knowledge, however, is this very easily. Yet, their 
he got the floor, he pointted his fingers at the audience buddy. So I figured that I’d known, to very few outside positions are just as impor- 
and yelled: “You . . .” just go along and do what of the ranks of the miners tant and mean just as much 

Those workers ‘started to veil and boo, asking, what I had to do and let it go at themselves. Most of the to them and their families. : 
did he call them. He could not say another word. He sat that. Then I started to do things that the public heais Very often they mean much 
down after trying for the third time. A Negro committee- some thinking. The more I about the miners center to the whole nation But few 
man spoke and asked the workers to let the former presi- thought about the situation, around strike situations. The people _ outside of those di- 
dent speak: Please! the more I began to realize press that reports the oc- rec tly involved are aware of 

The ex-president, who is now a big wheel in the In- that he wasn’t such a bad currences is almost mvari- the true situation that ex- 
temational, said: Brothers and sisters, I am a member of buddy at all. With the way ably prejudiced in avor o Js t s . This shou no eon- 
this union just like you. All my time as president I never things are in the mines now, the company s position. ADPV 

interrupted any one while he was speaking. I gave that ' he’s just right for me. The miners themselves have no PAGES OPEN 
respect to every member. I think you should give me the bosses are always on your press wherein their views o it is sincere y ope 
same respect. necks trying to get you to positions are honestly pre- miners and their families 

Whatever he had prepared to say in his notes, abusing put out more. But that just sented. There is, everywhere will ma -ke 5*®® 

workers as he had on other occasions, he did not say at isn't going to happen with a The United me o Pages 0 

this meeting. buddy like mine. We’ll go Journal, but this official pub- AND LETTERS, particular- 

The morning the fired workers were supposed to be along and do our work, but lication of the UMW ly that of the section. 

f on the 'job, at nine, workers started to slow' down. At five there isn’t anything extra ally concerns itself with the it j s something that can be 

minutes after nine all twelve walked in and were part of that they can put on us. We dealings of high po 1 lcians. used no t only to .give a rue 

the same operation * ‘ work together fine now. It’s a rarity to see anything picture of their lives and 

As a worker there said : We feel we won the greatest I know now that it could of the day-to-day existence work to the world. It can 

victory since 1937, in this wildcat strike. We feel we beat be a lot worse. I could have of the men appear m its a i so be used as a weapon to 

the company and the union, although they are both mad gotten a buddy who’d want pages. , ^ el P in their struggles to o 

about it. They are going to try it again, but we will be to set the world on fire. It is, nevertheless, the day- tam those things they fed 

ready. An hour later the company moved one worker, who’d do everything a boss to-day experiences of will make for a richer more 

Those workers stopped working. He was put back and would tell him. And that men that shape their a 1 - satisfying life for them- 

production began rolling again. 1 would be too much for me. tudes and aspirations. It is selves. 
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in the 
SOUTH 


Birmingham, Ala. — South- 
ern Bell Telephone workers 
Who struck, and the strike 
of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville - Railroad workers in the 
South, dealt the biggest blow 
f against the whole Southern 
System since the days of the 
Civil War. The outcome is 
very important form the 
point of view of workers’ 
gains and the reorganization 
I of all the Southern indus- 
tries. 

®HE CITY WAS SHAKEN 
On the other hand, the ef- 
fectiveness of the strike, the 
; struggle that these workers 
Carried out against the reac- 
' tion of the company, is mak- 
ing the people of this coun- 
try see the old way of the 
- Southern system is doomed. 
As one worker from the 
Strike reported, the officials 
I there are frightened. They 
tried to force the governors 
to call out the state troopers 
to break the strike. Workers 
fn all other industries in 
Birmingham, Alabama, have 
1 said they would have come 
i Out on strike in support of 
the striking workers if the 
State militia had been called 
Upon to break the strike, j 
This same worker stated, 
When the threat of the troop- 
ers was. first mentioned, ev- 
«wy worker in the city was 
ready to shut down every- 
i thing there, the steel work- 
ers, the mine workers, and 
all others. The whole city 
was shaken to its founda- 
^ ttons and the officials quick- 
• ly retreated. 

Shortly afterwards, John 
I*. Lewis appeared in a res- 
taurant commonly used by 
Workers. This put more fear 
ttnd fright in the officials. 

1 What the striking workers 
have done in changing the 
South is clear, in my opin- 
ion. I remember a statement 
' made some years ago, by an 
official there, who said, if 
Lewis ever appeared there 
he would not leave alive. 
SHE RIGHT TO STRIKE 
The South is the basis of 
the conception of the “right- 
to-work” law. It is a law 
designed to break strikes. 
Whether the workers struck 
In defiance of the law, we 
Cannot say. But since the 
strike began, and the total 
rejection of the law that was 
on the books, we can see 
^ that bill of law has been 
” killed. We can also see what 
Can happen to all reactionary 
laws designed to shackle 
workers when the workers 
revolt against them, 
v CLOSER HUMAN 
. RELATIONS 

These Southern workers 
&nd their successful struggle 
can help free the strangle- 
hold that the company and 
Union leaders have on the 
Workers in other parts of the 
ftountry. It also brings closer 
human relations and under- 
standing between Negro and 
White workers. This same 


worker from Birmingham, 
says, in one of the most 
prejudiced cities in the 
South, he has never wit- 
nessed such close relations 
between workers of different 
races before. This is one of 
the most important factors 
in breaking up and wrecking 
the old Southern system — 
workers organizing a new 
way of life, closing the door 
in the face of the Northern 
big industries who have been 
rapidly forming a policy of 
moving their industries down 
South in their search for 
peace and cheap labor. 


WILDCAT AT BOWER 
ROLLER BEARING 

A friend of mine who 
works for a bearing company 
was telling me how the com- 
pany is now compelling the 
workers to time themselves 
when grinding tool bits they 
use while running production 
lathes. 

The company issued an 
order that all lathe hands 
would have to fill out a time 
slip as to how long it took 
them to grind a tool bit each 
time it was necessary. The 
company said this was for 
the purpose of determining 
the life of a tool bit. How- 
ever the men could see that 
the company wanted to time 
each man. It was not to de- 
termine the life of a tool bit, 
but as a speed-up. They told 
the company that they 
should get a time study man 
for that; that they could de- 
termine the life of a tool by 
the amount of pieces run. 

The first day the company 
didn’t say any more, but the 
second day they gave 17 
workers three days off. 

The 17 workers set up a 
picket line when they went 
out. Then the company gave 
them notice they were fired. 
The steward of the depart- 
ment was included in the 
picket line. 

The union came down and 
said the workers were wrong 
and would have ot break up 
the picket line; that they 
would handle it. After a 
week, nine of the workers 
got their jobs back but there 
were still eight workers 
without their jobs. So now 
the men are wondering just 
who the union officials were 
working with, the company 
or the union members. 

Les. 
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Behind the 
Steel Talks 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — The 
mills are working better now 
than they were before. That 
is, the men are making more 
money. But there’s less men. 
They came out with the re- 
port for the first quarter 
that U.S. Steel with 7,000 
less men had made more 
money. 

The men who are operat- 
ing the furnace in the mill 
are making more than ever 
before. And guys on one open 
hearth are making more than 
guys on another open hearth. 
They’re on the incentive plan. 
That gears them up. And 
then, they’ll chop it down the 
next year. I don’t know how 
those guys that are going 
at high speed are going to 
survive this summer at the 
rate they’re going now. 

In steel, what the stock- 
holders and everybody else 
gets, depends entirely on 
what the furnace will put 
out. That’s the starting place. 

Regardless of how much prep- 
aration is made before, like 
in the mine ore, and lime and 
iron ore and all the magnes- 
ium and the rest. That’s all 
additional, but they don’t 
make any money until that 
steel starts to come out. 

When we put up a new 
furnace, the first heat out 
of that furnace pays for the 
whole entire works. One heat. 
Every heat after that, they’re 
making money. That’s prac- 
tically all profit. 

But when there’s a lay-off, 
they lay off the guys on the 
furnace. The guys in the of- 
fice stay on. 

SPEED-UP 

I guess they’ve been run- 
ning job studies ever since 
I’ve been there. And they 
really put it into effect after 
the lay-offs; when they start- 
ed calling men back. They 
got it geared down so far 
now that they might have 
one foreman watching one 
worker. Before he had about 
seven or eight men. They 
have it placed so that every- 
body’s accounted for. At all 
times. 

They have it geared now 
that if you’re not doing your 
prescribed job, you’re doing 
something pertaining to it. 
Before, each man would do 
his own job. Now everybody 
works together. There’s very 
little time you have to your 
own out there, now. The only 
break you get is what you 
make yourself. 

But most of the men have 
been off for so long, they’re 
glad td get back to work. 
There’s not much “tension” 
like you hear about in the 
auto shops. The contract 
doesn’t expire until next year, 
but they’re opening negotia- 
tions now. There’s not much 
talk about it. What the men 
seem most concerned about 
right now is the incentive 
system. 


Workers’ Strikes 
Upset British Polities 

Almost 70,000 British rail- 
way workers ended their 17- 
day strike a few days ago. 
Another 20,000 British dock 
workers are still on strike 
tying up some of England’s 
biggest ports. Striking' sea- 
men have prevented the 
scheduled sailings of British 
luxury ocean liners. As a re- 
sult, Anthony Eden’s Con- 
servative government declar- 
ed a “national emergency.” 

The biggest opposition to 
these strikes, however, came 
from the official Trades Uni- 
on Congress because they are 
unauthorised strikes. Eden 
relied on them. (The Trades 
Union Congress is what the 
merged AFL-CIO will be 
like.) 

When the Conservative 
Party, under Anthony Eden, 
won the elections for Parlia- 
ment last month, the official 
propaganda was that the 
Conservatives were re-elected 
because they brought pros- 
perity back to England. They 
said the workers had become 
middle-class. That they were 
turning their backs upon the 
Labor Party because they 
were prosperous. 

It is true the workers are 
turning their backs upon 
their leadership and upon the 
Labor Party with its bureau- 
cratic state plans. But they’re 
not turning Conservative. 
Two days after Eden was 
elected, the railway workers 
struck. Shortly before that 
the miners wildcatted and are 
expected to do so again in 
the near future. 

Not two weeks after he 
was elected, Eden warned 
that the nation was facing a 
grave crisis because the 
workers were undermining 
the new prosperity. If in two 
short weeks they could do 
that,- then it is very clear 
that they alone are responsi- 
ble for whatever prosperity 
the nation has. Yet for years, 
since the war ended, both 
the Labor and Conservative 
governments have strenuous- 
ly opposed demand by the 
workers, saying that they 
could better their conditions 
only by more production. 

In the face of the strike 
movement there are new 
threats of additional restric- 
tions to “d i s c i p 1 i n e” the 
workers. But the strikes con- 
tinue to flare up, now in one 
industry, now in another 
now with one form, now with 
another. 


NO WOMEN WANTED 

About 85 percent of the 
workers in my plant are wom- 
en. Yet in the recent union 
elections there wasn’t a 
single woman candidate for 
local chairman. 

The unions big shots said 
the job was too big for a 
woman. I asked him if he 
thought women are too dumb 
to know what’s best for them 
since we are in the majority. 

He said the wear and tear 
and strain of the job was too 
much. A woman would just 
break down under it. 

His wife must really have 
a tough job on her hands, 
JERRY KEGG 


THE UNION ISN’T 
WHAT IT 
USED TO BE 

By Jerry Kegg 

Yesterday we had a union 
election at our plant. Three 
hundred voted out of eigh- 
teen hundred union members. 
This was no surprise to 
either the candidates or the 
voters. This is the kind of 
response the union has been 
receiving since the big strike 
in General Motors in ’46. 

The attendance at local 
union meetings has been al- 
most exclusively union offi- 
cers and potential union of- 
ficers. The rank have 
dropped out of formal union 
activity almost completely. 
The gulf between the union 
representatives and the un- 
ion members is constantly 
growing wider. Even the re- 
cent threat of a strike for a 
new contract didn’t bridge 
the gulf. A union activist is 
looked upon with suspicion. 

The reason for the work- 
ers’ attitude toward the CIO 
has been shown in the recent 
negotiations between Reuther 
and the auto companies. 

NOT WHAT WE WANT 

Reuther’s first move was 
to deduct from the members’ 
pay for a huge strike fund — 
for a strike which he knew 
would never exist. He is as 
afraid of workers’ activity 
as the company. He then 
went into negotiations with 
his own proposals, not the 
m e m b e r s’ proposals. We 
wanted a 30-hour work week 
before a guaranteed annual 
wage. Reuther’s economic 
proposals call for money 
taken out of our pay for va- 
rious plans and we want a 
larger take-home pay. 

Reuther is willing to let 
the company have complete 
control over production, al- 
lowing unreasonable schedul- 
ing of overtime and unrea- 
sonable production standards. 
But we want to have plenty 
to say about that. 

WHAT EVERY 
WORKER KNOWS 

No, the union today isn’t 
what it was in ’37. The 
workers who participated in 
organizing the unions had 
something to say about their 
contract and working condi- 
tions. Today the Internation- 
al and the company make 
these decisions. The only 
thing that remains, of the 
past attitude toward the CIO 
in the factory, is the strong 
sense of organization every 
worker knows is necessary 
in order to fight both the 
union and our own union 
bosses. 

Workers Talk 
About SAW 

in 

READERS’ 
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EDITORIALS 


WHY WE APPEAR 


This is the first issue of NEWS & LETTERS. We 
exist primarily to provide the means whereby workers, 
Negroes, women and youth can express their ideas, atti- 
tudes and feelings about those things that mean most to 
them: work, recreation, family and friends. 

Readers may ask : “Why do you single out Negroes, 
women and youth? Are they not also workers? Why do 
you place them into separte groups for special attention?” 

Humanity will have moved a long way to complete 
freedom when workers can live their lives fully and freely, 
taking deep satisfaction in work and in relations with their 
fellow-man. In this sense, Negroes, youth, and women are, 
of course, workers. But it is also specifically as Negroes, 
youth and women that they are denied the rich fulfillment 
of their lives. NEWS & LETTERS does not make this in- 
human separation. This separation is imposed upon us by 
the total crisis in the modern world. 

Those who rule shop and society today, and those 
who hope to replace them, are largely responsible for the 
mess the world is in. However, basically, the impasse is 
founded in the fact that those who are fundamental to the 
needs of modem society are in irreconcilable revolt against 
their conditions at work, at home and in society. 

Contrary to the official propoganda, to the mouthings 
of the labor bureaucracy and other spokesmen for the high- 
est levels in society, there exist nowhere organizations, 
ins titutions or a press through which workers can speak 
or act in their own behalf. Now, in NEWS & LETTERS, 
they can freely express their ideas and aspirations and use 
it in their struggles. 

What they think and say today gives a glimpse into 
the future. What they say and do about their jobs, rela- 
tions with fellow-workers, with the company and the union 
leadership; what they say and do about their conditions 
of life at hoihe, at play and in relations in- society at large, 
will determine the future. That is why we publish and 
thereby contribute toward making that future possible. 

We ask our readers — especially the workers, Negroes, 
women and youth— to join us in making this paper a reality 
by writing, editing and circulating it. 


Headers 


WORKERS K SAW 


The company is already 
beginning to break down 
classifications and putting 
the women wherever they 
want to. They most likely 
are preparing for what Reu- 
ther will give up for the an- 
nual wage. I can’t see how 
you can guarantee an annual 
wage. A company can always 
go bankrupt, move out like 
Hudson did, or a depression 
come. If there is a war, 
they’ll be drafting you to 
work. I hear some who say 
they will leave the cities in- 
stead of getting bombed. The 
surer way is for a shorter 
work week and less produc- 
tion. 

GM Woman Worker 

Detroit 


a LAncoln-Mercury assembly end of payments to unem- 
line worker as we spoke on ployed workers. : 

the line several months ago, Another difficulty witti 4 
before the negotiations be- GAW is that the state laws 
gan. He is a man who has have to be revised to allow 
been in the Los Angeles unemployment compensation 

... ., , . mAQ payments to be made even 

plant since it opened m 1948. Qtl 11T1<minlnimlArif wa „ A 


piam since n openea m un. ^ an unemployme nt wage 
I jokingly asked him if he js received from the com- 
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intended to be a twenty year pany _ Already California \ 

man since he already has state officials have stated 

seven years seniority. He that the way the law is writ- 

said, “Hell, no. They work ten now >. su ^ h P a 3™ ents 

„ would be illegal, 
you to death here. The Guar- 

' , , .... ,, Toolmaker 

anteed Annual Wage would Los Angeles i 


you to death here. The Guar- 
anteed Annual Wage would 
not help that either. Only a 
better contract would but 
the union is likely to foar- 


The union leaders are going 


gain away some good con- i t° do what they want to any- 

tract features for GAW.” a” thi. secret ne- 

gotiating? 


Another man in the plant, Skilled Worker, 

a skilled worker who at one Detroit 

time was in business for * * * v 

himseff said that GAW ^ ^ ^ automatic ma _ 
would bankrupt small busi- chj the ]ower class of 

ness whereas big Iw le is going to be nothing, 1 
con d get along even with * J goon What are they 
GAW by increasing speed-up £. to do? You 

can’t go 

and using more automatic back tQ the « good old days .» 
machinery. 

Ford Worker It all boils down to one 

Los Angeles thing. What is democracy? 

■ # We’re supposed to have de- • j 

. mocracy in this country, but 

GAW is a phoney deal. It w ^ a ^- j s democracy? They 
doesn’t go into effect until jj ave us __ n0 w what are they 
June 1956. It was supposed £ 0 i n o, to do with us? 


AFTER A YEAR OF WAITHSG . . . 


When the Supreme Court laid down its latest interpre- 
tation of ending segregation in public schools, when and 
where it was “feasible and practical,” Thurgood Marshall 
of the N. A. A. C. P. called it a victory for the Negro 
people. The Negro people disagree with him. They say it 
is the same as the concession Reuther claims he won for 
the workers. The workers rebelled against it while the 
company and other leaders praise it. Thurgood Marshall 
says if you get a piece of meat for the Negroes they will 
want the whole hog. The Negroes want their rights as all 

other Americans, as any human. 

The rank and file of the Negroes have continued their 

resistance against segregation. Their fight for full integra- 
tion forced other peoples and countries the world over to 
take note and speak about our democracy for what it is 
worth. These are some of the factors that helped pressure 
the Supreme Court, a year ago, to make its decision that 
segregation is unlawful. But now that the leading justices 
of the land have turned the decision back to the individual 
states, it is just wrecking the school system. Some of the 
Southern states are openly planning to abolish free, com- 
pulsory, public schools. 

The South may yell as loud as it likes about separate 
but equal.” They may get a few leading Negroes to act as 
go-betweens to pacify the Negro people. But the conflict is 
irreconcilable. Nothing short of complete integration will 
solve the problem of the school system in the South. 

They want us to spend the rest of our time defining 
these words, feasible, practical, and deliberate speed. 

It is a catch, like the contracts of the unions. There 
are so many trick phrases in certain paragraphs. When you 
are involved in an issue covering these phrases, the union 
leaders say it can be interpreted in many ways: This is our 
union interpretation; that is the company’s interpretation, 
the other is some impartial interpretation, and so on. But 
a worker always ends up where he started when he ran into 
the situation. The same seems true with the decision Thur- 
good Marshall is interpreting. When he says we have won 
* victory, and the Southern school system say they have 
Won a victory, the.Negroes are where they were before the 
decision was handed down. It exposes this democracy for 

its worth in the face of the world. 

The fakery of some Negro leaders is no surprise to 
millions and millions of Negroes and other working people 
everywhere. It just means that the determination of the 
Kegroes for full integration will take on a new form and 
gain new inroads into the whole of American society for 
ifuH and complete integragtion. 


There will be a lot of gim- 
micks in it, like the escalator 
clause with its five year con- 
tract and the bonus and va- j 
cation pay with its number 
of hours and being on time. 
They were just things that 
meant more production. The 
company will get rid of some 
low seniority men, as they 
won’t want to have on the 
payroll unemployed workers. 
Those with more seniority 
will be doing everything 
from sweeping and cleaning 
to painting walls and ma- 
chines, or they will put you 
from job to job, whether 
production or non-produc- 
tion. The company won’t 
stand to see you paid for 
nothing. It will be a way of 
breaking down classifications 
and seniority to get more 
production. There are a lot 
of men in different classifi- 
cations who can now sit 
down when there is nothing 
to do, but for steadier work 
in the form of annual wage, 
these men won’t be able to 
sit around as much. 


With all this automatic ma- 


Los Angeles 


to be a full year and now 
it’s only 26 weeks. And be- 


lt can’t go on, all these peo* 


fore it can even go into ef- IP le with no work. 


feet the state laws need to 
be changed to allow pay- 
ments to be made out of the 
fund. 


White Miner, 
Morgantown, WfVaV ” 


Chrysler worker, 
Detroit 


, ,, War and Peace 

The only thing I could see “strike It Rich” had some 
to fight for today is the idea f e p ows on who were trying ^ 
of 40 hours pay for 30 hours ge £ mon ey to go to Rus- 
work. Even the public could s j a p^gy wanted to tell the 
understand that. Automation j^ uss j an people about the 
is coming in. The working A^ei-jcan people and that we 
day needs to be cut but the don >£ W ant war. They said 
workers salary shouldn t ^at they had been over . 
suffer. GAW can t be applied. £j iere and had been treated 
It doesn t mean anything to rea j g ne dy some of the Rus- 
workers. In . a small shop g j an p e 0 pie. The money just , 
there’s nothing that they came pouring in. But I don’t , 
could copy even as phoney gg e that it’s going to do any 
as it is. But a 30-40 deal good. It isn’t a question of 
everyone could have applied. W ar, it’s the cause of war 


A wife of a GM worker I 
know was put into a funny 
situation over Guaranteed 
Annual Wage. She doesn’t 
believe that GAW is all it is 
supposed to be, she doesn’t 
believe in it, but she was 
forced to defend GAW 
against a neighbor of hers 
who said, “What do they 
want? Something for noth- 
ing.” They worked this wom- 
an’s husband ten and twelve 
hours a day for many 
months at the Los Angeles 
GM plant and then they went 
and laid him off for two 
months. She told this to her 
I neighbor in defense of) GAW. 


Incidentally, the workers that s the question 


in the plant today were ask- 
ing: What is going to hap- 
pen to that big strike fund? 
GM Worker 
Los Angeles 


Miner’s Wife 
West Virginia 


GM worker That four-power confer- 

Los nge es e nce ^ey’re talking about is 

* * * a sad joke. It’ll be the same 

Are the low seniority men as Yalta or any other con- 
who get laid off first going ference they ever had. They’ll 
to get paid for not working drink vodka or whatever 
while the high seniority men they want* to drink, they’ll 


in the plants have to con- make jokes and have a pri- ^ 


Housewife, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


tinue to work? vate good time. The people 

Auto Worker won’t know a thing of what 

> Los Angeles they decide among, them- 

m „■ m selves until it’s too late. How 

can they make peace that ; 
The Guaranteed Annual way. 

age Plan signed by Reu- Saleslady . ; 

iw and Ford is arood only New York 


Wage Plan signed by Reu- 
ther and Ford is good only 
as long as the trust fund 
doesn’t give out. 


“I like the idea of a Guar- 
anteed Annual Wage but I’m 
more interested in seeing a 
r better contract.’’ 


This was the comment of 


doesn t give out. j imagine some of your 

In case of a serious de- papers will get to Europe*, 
pression or severe layoffs, That’s good. When they have 
when a worker needs money the facts and the truth, it’ll 
to pay bills, that trust fund spread all over, 
is going to be depleted very Miner 

fast. And that will he the West Virginia 
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In England a man can get 
ip. and say anything. Free 
speech is much more there 
Shan it is here. The Commu- 
nists can get up and yell for 
inything. And what they can 
harp on most is England be- 
ing an aircraft carrier for 
America. That’s what they 
pperate on most because 
there are so many of our 
GI’s over there. . . . 

Those guys of course 
aren't real communists. There 
are real communists, but 
(these guys are just paid by 
Russia and everybody knows 
it. What they’re over there 
for is to get England to hate 
America. They figure if % they 
can split up England and the 
U. S. their cause is almost 
a sure thing. . . . All it is, 
is England and America 
against Russia — as powers. 
There’s not much more. 
France is gone as a power, 
Germany’s been split up. 
t Ex-GI 

West Virginia 

* . * * 

Civil Defense 

The biggest complaint of 
civil defense officials is that 
£he people won’t co-operate 
with them. Why should they 
co-operate with these fum- 
bling bureaucrats ? 

Mother of Two 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

» # * # 

r Due , J:o a mix-up in the 
warning sys’tem a yellow 
hlert was recently transmit- 
ted to the West Coast. That 
means enemy planes are ap- 
proaching. Very few places 
got the warning in time. One 
place an official was sick at 
home and the message never 
got further than his office. 
Another place a man was 
new and didn’t know what 
to do, so there too the popu- 
lation wasn’t alerted. In Sac- 
ramento a thousand govern- 
ment Workers crowded into 
a bomb shelter while many 
people in the city were walk- 
ing about entirely unaware 
of the alert. It was just a 
good thing that enemy planes 
weren’t approaching or a lot 
©f people would have been 
needlessly killed and injured. 

Civil Defense authorities 
tried to cover it up by say- 
ing' it was a successful test 
of their system in the face 
Of a yellow alert. It was a 
successful test in one sense; 
it successfully j demonstrated 
that the government has no 
Adequate civil defense, - 
Bomb Proof 
Los Angeles, Calif. 



more colored officers Is that 
there aren’t enough who are 
qualified. It’s the same thing. 
They know there are plenty 
who are qualified. And a lot 
who don’t have the educa- 
tion maybe, are more intelli 
gent and better qualified 
than the ones who do, any- 
way. 

! 

Sure there’s plenty here to 
fight about. But I figure the 
only way to do anything is 
to just start fighting it out. 
What will they say to that? 
That’s Communist, I sup- 
pose. 

Negro Miner 
Scott’s RUn, W. Va. 

*' * * 

I’m afraid you alienate me 
when you keep referring to 
“workers, Negroes, women 
and youth. . . Are not 
Negroes also workers, wom- 
en and youth ? Why this 
special classificataion — treat- 
ing some people as a “differ- 
ent” group???? 

L. S. 

New York City 
• See Editorial 


So far as the Negro is 
Concerned, he is well cared 
for through Negro publica- 
tions and the Society for the 
Advancement of the Colored 
Race. When you publish the 
venom of the illiterate Negro 
or white you are only incit- 
ing Racial hatreds that 
would lead to violence. There 
is nothing attractive about a 
policy that bitterly attacks 
our government. 

Usually when a new pub- 
lication appears, the Com- 
munists and sexual degener- 
ates appear like vultures. 
The Negro is desperate and 
will join anything that he 
hopes will advance the con- 
dition of his race and him- 
self personally. 

j. J. C. 

Detroit 


ftegro Americans 

They say the people in 
Afriea don’t have enough in- 
telligence to rule themselves. 

. But you don’t have to 
go to Africa to see the same 
thifig. Right in our own 
ode of our own gen- 
erals, General Patton, came 
right out and said that the 
only reason they don't have 


It doesn’t make sense. 
When the government called 
my son he had to go in the 
army. They didn’t ask him. 
They told him. He couldn’t 
refuse what the government 
ordered. 

But if he went South, even 
while he was in uniform, 
and they Jim Crowed him 
down there, he’d have to 
take that, too. It’s govern- 
ment laws to be against Jim 
Crow, but if the South re- 
fused what they ordered, 
they don’t do anything about 
it. 

The government talks a 
lot, but don’t do anything 
about it. ^ - 

The government reminds 
me of a little child who 


throws a rock and then holds 
his hand down to pretend 
he didn’t do it. 

Miner’s Wife 
Pursglove, W. Va. 
* * * 

As Others See Us 

It would seem that your 
workers are even dumber 
than their counterparts in 
Europe judging by the let- 
ters and statements made by 
them. But surely the travel- 
ling overseas of many of 
your young men (on military 
service) will educate them in 
many of the things they 
lack in their mental make- 
up. 

Anti-Americanism is quite 
common over here due, no 
doubt, to “dollar diplomacy” 
which stinks to high heaven. 
Due. also to the rather arro- 
gant manner of U. S. air 
force personnel stationed in 
England. But I am glad to 
say that they are becoming 
more civilized in their habits 
and in fact are becoming hu- 
man beings instead of Eisen- 
hower robots of war. 
Rutherglen 
Glasgow, Scotland 


Your country like ours is 
run by a handful of men 
who are quite unconcerned 
whether they starve the peo- 
ple or not as long as the 
profits are high what does it 
matter. . „ . We are being 
saturated with political prop- 
aganda just now as a Gen- 
eral Election takes place on 
the 26th of this month (May, 
1955) and the contestants 
are putting over their bull 
as usual. The Tories, as 
usual, are laying it on with 
a trowel while the Socialists 
are putting over some topsy- 
turvy propaganda whieh is 
more or less big business 
watered down to suit the 
workers. 

A. T. 

Glasgow, Scotland 


In the United States you 
find people with decency and 
devotion more than any 
place else. Europeans have 
lost that as they have had 
to learn to use their elbows. 
Europeans have been so ter- 
ribly beaten which Ameri- 
cans have never had to face 
yet. I have been here long 
enough to know. I see it 
here in the young 1 and in the 
old. I wonder what will be- 
come of it, this decency and 
devotion I see. It is being 
taken advantage of and it is 
going to the dogs. The 
sharpening of conflicts will 
kill it. 

Refugee 

New York 
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I ZACotes from a ZDiary 

| TWO WORLDS 

LETTER WRITING AND NEW PASSIONS 

As we were preparing to go to press with this, out 
first issue, I was asked why I had placed so much emphasis 
on letters to and from news committees as well as to and 
from workers outside tfiese news committees. The daily 
press is so well-known for its being the voice, not of the 
people, but of big business, that we have all but forgotten 
the part the press played in the making of this nation. '• 
The worker who put the question to me, said: “AM 
I read the papers for are the sports and the comics.” Were 
this indifference to all other sections of the paper a mere 
question of forgetting history, nothing much would be lost* 
But it is not a question of history. It is a matter of new 
passions as they are expressed in the daily lives of ord- 
inary people. It is these that need to be heard. When 
fundamental changes are shaking society to its depths,' the 
need for communication forces its way up, finds all sorts of 
unique ways of realization. One of these is letter writing. 
The world over, each stage of freedom first announced 
its coming in the intimate expression of the common peo- 
ple to each other. But it is especially characteristic of this 
country’s development at every great turn in history. Here 
it was largely in the form of, letters that the passions of 
the struggle for,; independence of this country from Great 
Britain was first formulated. 

THE PRESS AND THE STRUGGLE AGAINST 
SLAVERY 

Or take the question of slavery which divided the 
nation into two. On January 1, 1831 William Lloyd Gar- 
rison almost single handedly published the weekly LIBER- 
ATOR. This paper, which seemed so small, was an active 
force which brought about the final abolition of slavery. 

I, do not mean to put the press above the actual ac- 
tivity of the people. Quite the contrary. That same year d 
much more world-shaking event occurred than the publica- 
tion of this organ of emancipation. A slave revolt, led by 
Nat Turner, shook the very foundations of the solid South 
which were being undermined daily by the runaway slaves^ 
What I do mean to say is that the LIBERATOR was the 
expression of these new passions and forces for freedom 
which brought on the Civil War. 

THE OFT- SPOKEN CONVERSATION THAT 
NEEDS TO RE HEARD 

The American working people, with their great capac- 
ity for free association in industry and in politics, have 
in the press created an almost unique form of communica- 
tion and inter-communication. Where an intellectual wouldj 
at best, consider letter writing a matter of “raw material,* 
a sort of “unspoken conversation,’’ the worker considers 
letters the oft-spoken conversation that has finally been 
written down to be heard. 

It seldom is nowadays. At this critical stage in Ameri- 
can democracy, which seems to be in such contrast to the 
Communist totalitarian regime of Russia, the simple truthi 
is that the working people have no press of their own. 
The daily press is in such disrepute because it reflects the 
views of the very people — the political leaders, the big 
industrialists, the labor bureaucrats — who have brought! 
the world into the state of total, never-ending crisis ill 
which it now finds itself, while the rank and file people are 
not heard at all. Yet it is only in their workaday world 
that you will find the elements of a new society, a new 
human being to whom his relations with his fellow workers, 
his acts against the labor bureaucrats as well as against 
the boss, his relations with his family and his neighbors 
mean more to him than the fact that he can buy a car 
and a television. I 

What is needed above all is a workers paper, on# 
written, edited and circulated by workers themselves. 1 
It is not that we reject the middle class — intellectuals* 
housewives, technicians. They are welcome, as is any and 
every part of the population that has nothing whatever to 
do with the two gigantic bureaucracies struggling for world 
domination, American as well as Russian. But the first 
necesesity is that the rank and file have the paper in theilf 
hands to say what they want to, how they want to. ■ 

It is in the expression of the working people, on whose 
backs the total weight of state capitalism rests, that we 
will find the new passions and forces for a new society** 
All the others may desire as total a change but they are; 
not so strategically placed in production that they can 
stop its wheels or change its course. A 

TODAY’S READERS AND TOMORROW’S 1 

Old radicals, in starting a paper, used to say that. But 
their fear of being captured by the “outside” was so strong 
that they felt the need for all sorts of controls and hence 
special privileges for those on the “inside.” ! 

We feel no such need. Hence the emphasis on letters 
from those outside the news Committees that are issuing 
this paper now. In truth, the only way this paper can be 
established is if the readers take matters into their ews( 
hands themselves write and edit and circulate this pape* 
Today’s readers and tomorrow’s. ' . 
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freedom. 


That doesn’t scare me. 


Harriet Tubman fought for j figure they’ll talk, but I don t 
the right of men as well as | think they 11 actually do any- 
the right of women. When ; thing. But that s not the 
she joined the Northern; point. 

Army she was fighting to | What matters is how you 

help build a free America for | feel where you live. 

all humanity. — N eg ro Miner 


Ethel Dunbar’s Column was read by a friend before publica- 
tion. She bad a 


Disagreement 


, There’s something t h a 1 1 
doesn’t sound quite right to j 
me in “We Are Somebody.” j 
It’s the part about “they have 
learned to go to school and 
get their college degrees and. 
make something out of them- 
selves.” 

We didn’t have to learn 
that. We’ve always’ had the 
ability and the wanting to. 
Negroes just never had the 
•pportunity. 

Take the ball players. A 
Negro can be somebody in 
baseball today. But we’ve al- 
ways had good plaiyers. The 
Homestead Grays were play- 
ing a long time ago. Maybe 
not too many heard of them, 
but they had the best of play- 
ers. They just couldn’t get 
Into the major leagues. Not 
junitl Jackie Robinson came 
ydong. And there were plenty 
ipf towns he couldn’t play in 
ftatil the commissioner finally 
passed the law that if he 
Wasn’t allowed 1 nobody 


j would play. 

j It’s not a metter of “learn- 
| ing to go to school.” From 
slavery times right up to my 
times. I remember in my 
childhood when my brother 
got to be 14, my dad put 
them in the mines. They had 
the ability, and they wanted 
to learn. They just couldn’t. 

My son got his the 
hard way. He used to talk 
about some of the rich kids 
who would go five and six 
years to get through, just 
throwing away their parents’ 
money. He had to work his 
way through, and he made 
1 everything count. He couldn’t 
, waste any years. 

■ Now that he has his edu- 
; cation you know what it’s 
; got him? A term in the 
s Army, overseas. He got his 
r diploma the hard way, and 
1 that’s what he’s got — a dip- 
r loma, hanging on my wall. 

5 Miner’s Wife 

j Pursglove, W, Va. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: A South- 
ern white worker, who has 
lived in Detroit for several 
years, wrote to his father back 
home about a book he had 
rend. We print it below, with 
his permission, as a review of 
that book: INDIGNANT 
HEART, by Matthew Ward.) 
Dear Dad, 

There was a book I . read 
recently that I would like to 
have you read. It is called, 
INDIGNANT HEART, and is 
written by an American' 
working man, Matthew Ward; j 
In this case the working man 
is a Negro. You will enjoy it. 
You will learn something too. j 
Because you have had to 
work all your life, there are 
parts of the book in which 
your life and his come close 
together. 

Matthew Ward has had 
many reasons to be indignant. 
That is true of all working 
people, but where we have 
had a hundred reasons to be 
indignant he has had two 
hundred. He has had many 
problems to face in his life, 
but the important thing is 
that he has not run away 
from them. There was no 
place to run to. His wife, 
Christine, writes two chap- 
ters of the book. She makes 
it clear that she is going the 
same way as he. Sometimes 
you get the feeling she might 
get there even faster. 

In the first chapter, which 


deals with his childhood, Mat- 
hew tells his father he was 
scared when he first saw a 
man of his race hit a white 
man and make him bleed. His 
father tells him he won’t own 
him for a son if he ever says 
that again. I remember when 
I was about eight and I came 
home from school beaten up 
because I was scared. I rem- 
ember that I got another 
whipping from you for run- 
ning away. 


In the next chapter, he 
leaves the farm and comes to 
Detroit. 


Then, because he can’t find 
work during the depression 
he has to go back to the 
South, the place he never 
thought he would return to. 


Then in 1943, he comes 
back to Detroit to work in the 
auto shops. In one respect 
there was a big difference in 
the shops. The CIO had been 
organized by then. There is 
one very moving part of the 
book where he talks of the 
union and what it represented 
to him. 

But today the union is far 
away from what it first was. 
The speech of John L, Lewis 
at the tenth anniversary of 
one of the Ford locals, that 
Ward relates, is a very pow- 
erful speech because it rep- 
resented what millions of 


workers really feel down deep 
inside. Lewis told the work- 
ers at the meeting that they 
were responsible for the CIO, 
That it wasn’t a few labor 
leaders and intellectuals run- 
ning around with brief cases 
who accomplished that great 
feat. Today, these labor lead- 
ers would like you to leave 
everything in their hands, but 
this old speech of Lewis’ was 
the real truth of the matter. 

But Ward, as a Negro, SUM 
was confronted by the fact 
that he wasn’t accepted as an 
equal. It is something that 
never allows him to have any 
peace. One of the most power- 
ful chapters in the book deals 
with the Detroit race riot of 
1943. It is a story that has 
been printed no place else. 

Parts of his life are sim- 
ilar ,to ours, but there are. 
parts that are almost in a 
different world. The peculiar 
thing is that it is a world 
we helped make. 


I think the reading of this 
book will help us understand, 
more not only about men like 
Matthew Ward, but also X 
will help us to understand 
ourselves. 

With love from your son. 


Read INDIGNANT HE AM 1 , 
by Matthew Ward. Beginning 
in NEWS & LETTERS, JiOy A 
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G.I. VIEW OF JUNE 17 


New York — I think peo- 
)le became a lot more con- 
scious of June 17, after the 
ievolt ended. The American 
soldiers I knew in Germany 
> e c a m e sympathetic. They 
dentified themselves with the 
inderdogs and grappled with 
some of their problems. Sev- 
eral of the old tankers dis- 
missed the Germans’ attempts 
:o disable Russian tanks. 
They tried jamming rocks 
and broom sticks in the 
sprocket that moves the tank 
Irack in order to stop it. They 
also flung rocks and pave- 
ment stones at the tanks. 

Many, looking at these in- 
cidents, have since seized up- 
on them to demonstrate the 
futility Qf the revolt; attack- 
ing a Russian tank with any- 
thing less than a bazooka has 
been called a token demon- 
stration for freedom. 

The veterans of armored 
warfare were more realistic. 
They were of the opinion that 
the people who threw rocks 
were really trying to cause 
trouble. They, pointed out 
that a well directed old fash- 
ioned stone could still dam- 
age a Russian soldier’s head. 


in a letter box and looking 
out the slot. 

Tanks throw their tracks 
frequently. With a little luck, 
stones and sticks in the 
sprocket could have dislodg- 
ed the Russian tank tracks. 
Thousands of times, tankers 
who’ve thrown their tracks 
have run them back on, solely 
with the aid of rocks placed 
strategically in the sprocket. 
The tracks could be pried off 
as easily. 

According to the findings 
of the GI bull sessions, the 
heroes of June 17th were 
practical men. 


Teacher Right 
or Wrong 

Los Angeles — There are 
two classes in the gym field, 
Mr. Allen’s class and Mr. 
Jackson’s class. We have to 
take a lap around the gym 
field, and I was one of the 
last ones around. I saw Mr. 
Allen waving with one hand 
and pointing with the other 
hand. I thought he meant for 
his class to go info the gym 
field where Mr. Jackson’s 
class, which is the class I’m 
in, was supposed to go. 


That knowledge alone would 

keep the Russian tanks but- | I went past Mr. Allen and 
toned up, (all pictures we he pulled me to the side and 

had seen had the hatches hit me on the ear. I could 

down) limiting the tanks have fried an egg on my ear 
brews’ vision tremendously it was so hot. He told me that have an ything to do with me 

and leaving plenty of Wind I was supposed to take an-' any more. If I ever get into 

spots — like having your head other lap. I didn’t know that his class I know I’ll get a D. 


Y O U T 

when he was waving and 
pointing toward the field that 
he meant for the slow ones 
to take another lap around 
the field. 

After he hit me I went to 
the principal to complain. The 
principal, called in Mr. Allen 
and sent me into the vice- 
prineipal, who told me that if 
I wasn’t one of the last ones 
I wouldn’t have been hit. 

My father sent the princi- 
pal a letter, but the principal 
sent one back saying that Mr. 
Allen is a good man. His girls 
are in the Girl Scouts and 
he’s a prominent man in the 
community. What do I care 
if he’s a good man ? He didn’t 
have a right to hit me. If he 
was President of the United 
States he wouldn’t have a 
right te hit me. 

Anyway the principal is 
just a front for the vice- 
principal. The vice-principal 
is there solely for the purpose 
of outwitting the kids, he’s 
been trained for that. He 
tries to cover up for the 
teachers any way he can, 
even if they’re wrong, like in 
this situation. He’s such a 
sly guy we call him “greasy” 
because he can slip out of 
anything. 

Mr. Allen met me later and 
told me he didn’t want to 


Working For Independence 

BY ANGELA TERRANO 


I finally went to see “The 
Wild One.” I was holding off 
seeing it but I am glad I 
went, it sort of gave me an 
insight, into one youth who 
used to be with us. He 
thought the picture was the 
greatest and saw it as repre- 
senting youth. I can’t say 
j honestly that I know what he 
; mealft but just what I under- 
stood him to mean. It is not 
just what he said but it is 
knowing him for four or five 
years and jamming the two 
together. 

I liked the picture but I 
donlt think it was a picture 
| about youth. Somehow Holly- 
wood always is in touch with 
what people are thinking 
about and worrying about, 
like “On the Waterfront,” 
“From Here to Eternity,” 
“The Blackboard Jungle” and 
“The Wild One.” They start 
out O.K. but then they put 
their twist on it and it be- 
comes something different, 
i 

THE WILD ONE 

| I know that a lot of youth 
liked that picture and I think 
Marlon Brando is building 
himself a fan club from the 
picture. In the show, girls 
'were swooning over him like 
they did with Frank Sinatra 
land it was a lot of fun. But 
I don’t think we can say it 
was good because of that, 
i “My friend” was excited 
because the two motorcycle 
clubs in the picture almost 
took over the town. And he 


liked the faces on the 
i “youths.” Well, I am not look- 
ing to take over authority 
and I don’t think the average 
youth or anyone thinks like 
that. When people fight back 
at society I don’t think it is 
for the sheer enjoyment of 
fighting but because you are 
forced to. And as to the faces 
of the youths in the picture, 
the only one that came close 
to portraying a youth was 
Brando, and the girl, too. The 
others were a bunch of boh- 
emians, tramps and all sorts 
of things. 

After leaving the show I 
thought of the Fascists and 
their youth movements and 
I thought that “my friend” 
could have been in a Fascist 
I youth movement as easily as 
join a labor movement. He is 
a person with tremendous in- 
tellectual talents and a fervor 
and passion for doing things. 
It is not because of the way 
he lives but because of ideas, 
that he believes in something. 
The ideas can change, espe- 
cially when they interfere 
with your personal life, so 
you can go from one thing to 
another. His ideas changed 
when he left us. He says now 
that it isn’t just workers that 
are important but everybody 
is important. Sure everybody 
is. but how important is a 
factory worker, a Puerto 
Rican worker or a youth in 
a group of advertising execu- 
tives or anything like that? 


Just A Houseivife 


W O M E 


By Mrs. Martha Hunt 


I don’t feel like calling my- 
self anything glamorous, like 
a "kitchen engineer” or any- 
thing fancy; I’m just a house- 
wife. I haven’t gone out to 
work for many years because 
[ have two children I have to 
stay home and take care of. 
Some people may think that 
because a housewife is shel- 
tered in her home, she doesn’t 
know what’s going on and 
doesn’t know how to cope 
with the outside world. But a 
housewife learns too. 

Sometimes the lessons can 
be Very hard. Learning to be 
concerned about other peo- 
ple’s feelings has been hard 
for me. This is one lesson I 
learned. 

A LESSON LEARNED 

I once lived in an apart- 
ment house across the hall 
from a woman who had three 
children. We became friends 
and I casually invited her to 
a party. But then I forgot I 
had invited her and we didn’t 
speak of it for over a week. 
On the night of the party I 
went over and made the ter- 
rible mistake of asking her to 
baby-sit for me. She refused 
and said nothing more. 

The following day, I sud- 
denly found that she was not 
speaking to me. At first I 
laughed because I thought 
she was crazy. I had no idea 


why she hasn’t speaking to 
me. 

Finally, another neighbor 
i told me what I had done and 
how badly I had treated her. 
I felt very badly about it and 
went to apologize to her. But 
when I found her and apolo- 
gized, she was very cool. She 
said, “You can apologize if 
you want to, but you’ll never 
be my friend again.” And she 
meant it. She never spoke to 
me again and we lived side by 
side for eight long months. 

That taught me that the 
way you treat people is more 
important than anything else. 
People want to be considered. 
People have dignity. If you 
remember these two things, 
they can forgive you the little 
things. 



Everybody’s 

Friend 

Bureaucracy can go to 
some pretty funny lengths. 

A bachelor in Detroit who 
protested that he always eats 
out, was ordered by the city 
to get a garbage can in com- 
pliance with the sanitation 
law. 

He hung it in his front win- 
dow along with a sign. “I like 
everybody to be happy.” 


WOMEN TALK ON WAR 


Fairmont, W. Va. — Mywar. I’d rather have a de- 
husband is a miner. He was depression than see another 
working three days. Now he’s war. One thing’s sure — some 
working five. It’s like it was thing’s going to happen or 
just before Hitler invaded they’d never work like that. 

Poland. Just before the last - ^ 

# # * 

war. 

Los Angeles — I wouldn't 
We figure that’s why they j want to do anything for civil 
are working so good now, too. ' defense because I just don’t 

they called a lot back in j see any point in it. 

Grantown. One man had j _, ^ t ■ , . 

eighteen years seniority and . 1 not i P ter ff ^ te< * m work " 

had been laid off for a year. for a Me after an atomic 


They just called him back. 
They’ve called a lot back at 
Carolina and Grantown, just 
recently. 

Everybody has their own 
thoughts- — but I figure we’re 
getting ready for another 


bomb has been dropped. If 
the human race reaches the 
point where it is going to 
blast itself off the face of 
the earth, I’d rather not be 
around to see what’s left. i 

— Registered Nurse 


Woman’s 

Viewpoint 

I believe the Women’s page 
should be a page for the 
women to express themselves 
. . . their day-to-day lives as 
housewives, mothers, work- 
ing women, in their relation 
to men and children, and the 
jobs that their family is in- 
volved in. 

To the many problems that 
families face, the only way 
a woman can try to solve 
them in this society today is 
by fighting against her hus- 
band or men and standing her 
grounds or her rights. In this 
way her problems seem 
j solved temporarily, but it 
I does not change basically the 
man’s attitude that he is bet- 
ter than women. He still does 
not regard women as an 
equal. 

I speak about jobs, because 
today if you figure out the 
why of human behavior, you 
can bet the place where you 
spend most of your life can 
do much to influence and 
shape a person. The kind of 
work whether physical or 
mental , the pressure of the 
line or supervision that create 
tensions, the constant drive of 
supervision for more work, 
etc., these are the things that - 
you bring home. The problem 
is to change the way people 
work, which makes them so 
hard to live with. 
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Experiences and Expectations 


The recent strike of the 
Bell Telephone Workers in 
the south reminded me of the 
learly days when I was an 
organizer in the C.I.O. 

I recall an occasion when 
the leather workers were out 
on strike up in New England. 
Things looked pretty black 
for the workers. The strike 
had been a long one, scabs 
were beginning to find ways 
Of getting into the plant 
©very day. 

The plant was quite iso- 
lated from normal means of 
approach, and heavily guard- 
ed at the regular plant gates. 
The men kept talking about 
how to get into the place and 
Shutting it up tight. No one 
seemed to have any effective 
plan. Finally one night a j 


worker crossed the river by 
walking along the top of a 
dam over which water was 
flowing. He entered the plant 
from the unguarded river 
side, cut a section out of the 
main drive belt that supplied 
power to all the machines 
and then left by the same 
means. 

The plant was effectively 
closed for several weeks while 
a repair belt was made for 
the job. The result was^that 
the strike which was failing 
was finally won. He arose out 
of the ranks to do the job 
that everyone wanted to do, 
then submerged himself back 
into it. No one knew who did 
it, yet what he did was ne- 
cessary at the moment it was 
done. 

McD. 


Life In The 
Committees 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
RUMMAGE SALE 

Rummage sales are a very 
common way of raising 
money down here. There is 
generally one going on at 
some store in town and most 
of the stores are “booked” 
months in advance. But it 
was a new experience for me. 

It was run jointly with a 
friend who wanted to help us 
raise money for NEWS & 
LETTERS, and to raise funds 
for one of her own numerous 
projects as well. 

We got the store on a last 
minute cancellation. It left us 
only two days to get ready. 
Because we had so little time, 
the two of us had to do most 
of the work ourselves. 

It was plenty of work, but 
worth it. After all expenses, 
including store-rent, we still 
had $40 to split between us. 
We split another $25, with 
what was left, at a profes- 
sional auction later. 

The prices were marked 
very low: 5c, 10c, 15c, 25c. 
Everything sold, from clothes 
to gadgets, even an old pair 
of shoes I forgot when I 
changed, and a broken pair 
of scissors I brought down 
to cut paper. 

* * * 

‘INTERNATIONAL 
LUNCHEON’ IN L.A. 

A friend of mine offered 
to help arrange an “Interna- 
tional Luncheon” as a way of 
raising some money for 
NEWS & LETTERS. The 
work was carried out with 
the help of friends inside and 
outside, the committee. 

A Mexican- American work- 
yjg mother of eight children 
made a platterful of enchilla- 
das. Another friend cooked a 
pot of beans with cheese. An- 
other friend contributed her 
specialty, a pot of Swedish 
meat balls. Still another 
made a wonderful, large po- 
tato salad. A fifth baked a 
special cheese cake which we 
used as a prize for Mother’s 
Day. All the food was con- 
tributed. We sold 280 tickets 
and offered a rotisserie as a 
door prize. 

The object of the luncheon 
was not money, but social- 
izing and giving friends the 
opportunity to help support 
the paper. That is what help- 
ed everyone have a good time. 

In a few minutes speech to 
the luncheon, I said some- 
thing like the following: I 
have known the 25 guests 
who were present, from 10 
to 20 years. , Six of them are 
working people, 13 are mid- 
dle-class people. They all 
know that I give my time and 
energy to a “cause.” What- 
ever the name of the social 
group I followed in the last 
20 years, its cause was al- 
ways the strivings of the 
workingmen for a better life. 
It was a short speech but it 
set the tone for the luncheon. 

After all expensed were 
paid, we cleared $78 for the 
paper. 


1 A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

I BY M.D. 

MENOPAUSE 

Menopause is the period in a woman’s life, marked by 
the natural cessation of menstruation, and indicates usually 
an end to child-bearing. Menstruation is the monthly throw- 
ing off of the inner lining of the uterus or womb — a layer 
which has been swelling in preparation for a possible preg- 
nancy and which must be eliminated if .pregnancy does not 
take place. 

’ _ Menstruation is a complex process which recurs pe- 
riodically. (It has been said that this is related to the 
28-day journey of the moon around the earth.) The cycle 
is initiated by ovulation. Ovulation is the ripening of a 
special tiny cell or ovum, of which there are hundreds in 
every woman’s sex gland — the ovary. Each month, at a 
time which roughly corresponds to the mid-point between 
two menstrual flows, ovulation takes place and the ovum 
breaks out of the ovary to enter the uterus, made ready 
to receive it. 

“CHANGE OF LIFE” 

- After a variable number of years, the cells in the 
©vary may be used up, or the stimulus for their ripening 
ceases. Then ovulation no longer takes place and menstrua- 
tion ends. Unfortunately, this period has come to be called 
“the change of life.” There is a finality in this expression 
that is false and misleading. 

A reader told me that in his shop he has heard men 
discuss with one another how difficult it is to get along 
with their wives at this particular time of life, and how 
Often women then are irritable and short-tempered, un- 
stable and unhappy. He wonders whether that is as it 
should be. 

The average physician in his office sees more women 
patients who have entered this period of life than any 
other group. I would say, from my observation, that the 
majority of those who reach the time when menstruation 
finally ceases have no need to experience new or unusual 
signs of emotional instability. Certainly, most of the symp- 
toms do not indicate any serious disease. 

1 For most women, the time when the ovary ceases to 
put out the tiny cells or ova — which when united with a 
maje sperm cell forms a new human life — is between 45 
and 46 years of age. The ovary, however, also has another 
function. It gives off important chemicals to the blood 
stream and this does not necessarily cease at the same 
time. Furthermore, there are other and even more impor- 
tant glands of internal secretion that continue td function 
beypnd this age in forming the inner being of a person. As 
a matter of fact, women beyond middle-life, have less ill- 
ness than men and they generally live on to an older age. 

IT NEED NOT BE A PROBLEM 

I do not believe that the final cessation of menstrua- 
tion should bring about any basic change in the physical 
health of a woman. It is also well established that the 
more stable and satisfying her life has been, the fewer 
are the emotional symptoms at menopause. The so-called 
“change of life” is a state of the mind. That, however, 
may not make it any less real. Most of us fear the ap- 
proach of the end and are constantly pushing it away 
from our thoughts. This is particularly true if we feel that 
we have not fulfilled ourselves — realized our hopes and 
iaims. Under these conditions, the end of menstruation is 
like a warning alarm. A type of crisis may then develop 
in a woman’s life and the fear and uncertainty will make 
her feel weak, helpless and inadequate. 


WORLD comment; 

A DAY TO REMEMBER 


Today is June 17th. It is 
the second anniversary of 
the revolt of the East Ger- 
man workers against their 
Communist government. The 
Communists are also cele- 
brating this day. They have 
brought up military reserves 
and have declared martial 
law for five days in an ef- 
fort to intimidate the work- 
ers lest they revolt again on 
this, their second anniver- 
sary. 

“WE WILL NOT 
BE SLAVES” 

Two years ago, on June 
17, 1953, East German work- 
ers struck against the brutal | 
production schedules ordered 
by the Communist govern- 
ment. All over East Ger- 
many, strikes and demon- 
strations. broke out. Men, 
women and youth came to- 
gether shouting, “We will 
not be slaves.” 

Russian troops and tanks 
were called out. A number of 
Germans were killed by rifle 
and machine-gun fire. Others 
were crushed to death be- 
neath the tracks of Russian 
tanks. In spite of this, the 
demonstrations spread up 
one street and down another. 
In East Berlin, a young man, 
under fire, climbed the fa- 
mous Brandenburg Gate and 
tore down the Communist 
flag. Elsewhere, demonstra- 
tors broke into police sta- 
tions, disarmed the “People’s 
Police” and freed politcal 
prisoners. In the end, the 
government gave way and 
withdrew the production 
schedules. 

In the years since, the 
Communists purged their 
ranks and tried to, encour- 
age more “reliable” elements. 
They strengthened their mili- 
tary forces both in Russian 
occupation garrisons and in 
the so-called East German 
“People’s Police,” mostly 
with former Nazi Storm 
Troopers. Now they are con- 
scripting young men for mil- 
itary duty. Thousands are 
fleeing every month. They 
have reinforced the borders 
so that Germans cannot visit 
each other from East and 
West. They say these meas- 
ures are directed against 
“profiteers, spies and smug- 
glers.” In spite of that they 
have to declare martial law 
today. This is a sure sign 
that the German workers 
continue their resistance. 

HELP OR PROPAGANDA? 

The UN has recently an- 
nounced that it will investi- 
gate accusations of slave la- 
bor conditions in East Ger- 
many. They have informaton 
that the free labor force out- 
side the slave labor camps is 
not much better off than, 
those inside the camps. What 


is this investigation suj 
posed to accomplish? Is i 
aimed to help the Germas 
workers? Or is it aimed a 
making propaganda in th 
cold war between America 
and Russia? 

If the UN do not ahead; 
know, we will give them on 
“fact’.’ There is a Dautzei 
prison east of Dresden, Gei 
many. Until early 1950 it wai 
under Russian political polic< 
administration. It is now un 
der East German police ad 
ministraton. ^Except for th 
fact that there are no mas 
execution chambers, cond! 
tions differ little from Naz 
prison camps. But e v e i 
without the execution cham 
bers thousands upon thou 
sands have died there of ill 
ness and starvation. : 

The prisoners come fron 
111 parts of Germany — on< 
out of five is from the West 
One out of four is 25 years 
old or younger. Their sen 
fences run as high as 2i 
years for “political offenses.’ 
Yet in March of 1950 thej 
staged a demonstration foj 
better food and medical eare 
Though they were beater 
and hosed they were no: 
broken and they won conces 
sions a year later — after th< 
June 17th events. 

THE SAME COIN 

How did the politicians 
and leaders of the West, whi 
claim to be opposed to Com 
munist tyranny, respond 4x 
the German workers on Jun« 
17th? They urged them tc 
keep order. To win a few 
propaganda points, Eisen- 
hower offered food to thi 
East German authorities t< 
ease the tension. Of courss 
it was refused as he knew il 
would be. And for the Easl 
Germans? Expert advice thal 
what they were doing wras 
impossible. That they coulc 
do nothing without reunifica- 
tion with the West under 
Adenauer and his new army 
whose cadres were formerly 
Hitler’s elite troops. Now th <5 
Russians are holding out th« 
bait of reunification to Ade- 
nauer on their terms. Two 
sides of the same coin. 

STRUGGLING TO 
BE BORN 

The German workers, on 
the other hand, the men 
women and youth, showed 
the world the only way- tc 
fight communism. They did 
| not choose between the Com- 
munism of the East or th« 
anti-Communism of the West 
They said, “We will not be 
slaves.” And they struck. 

Their action has changed 
the face of Europe. It top- 
pled Beria in Russia and ex- 
posed the West in its sabo- 
tage of this popular uprising 
Everywhere working peppk 
caught a glimpse of a new 
society struggling to be bom 

This June 17th, the second 
anniversary of the Germar 
events. NEWS & LETTERS 
goes to press for the firsl 
time. 
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Taxation Without Representation 

By CHARLES DENBY 

a Many workers in the plant where I work look to their 
[ vacation as one of the biggest days of all the days we spend 
E in the joint. Our shop differs in this way from some others 
L ' in the city by giving their employees a vacation check for 
* the amount of time a worker spent in employment. But 
f actually if you want time off you have to get it from man- 
| agement. If he should refuse, you still have to continue to 
work, while in other plants workers are forced to take time 
[- away from the shop. 

r THEY TAX OUR VACATION PAY 

Every year in June we receive our vacation cheeks. In 
ttie past we received it with our regular weekly pay in one 
: cheek. Many of the old checks were supposed to be voided 
t if the amount was more than $150. When they paid our 
; vacation with our weekly earnings combined, the ehecks 
• , were more than $150. Workers felt the company paid it 
i itt this form to sock them heavier on income taxes. Some 
felt that if we got two separate checks the taxes would be 


Change Relations in the South 

Dixieland is changing. The striking changes are taking place as a result of what 
Southern workers, white and Negro, are doing against the old system of the South. A 
Negro worker who returned there for his first visit in three years, reported to NEWS & 


This year we got separate checks on separate days. 
* The taxes were the same although some workers felt it 
was more than before. I never before saw so many workers 
angry about their tax deduction. Some 3aid that it should 
; not be taxable as it was a gift to workers for their number 
L Of years’ service. A preacher said it was like charity, or at 
least the union could have worked out an agreement to that 
effect. 

“IN LIEU OF” IS THE TRICK 

Some were so angry that they felt we all should go 

B ft .union hall and protest. Another said it was no use, 
||e officers will say: We got the vacation pay for you, 
i* More than you WtftiMi liave otherwise. 

JA jvorker said: “This is the catch. Here on the stub 
pee^pt it does not say vacation check. It says: This check 
is yoiir payment in lieu of vacation. These words, “in lieu 
. ftf,” are the trick to get 18 or 20 per cent of it for taxes.” 

Some one else yelled: “I believe you are correet. There 
Is something fishy. This is a two-way pay. According to 
my earnings every week they bounce me $12.50; in two, 
Weeks it is $25. But from this check they took $31.18, $6 
more than my regular two weeks earnings. Here is the way 
manage it. If the company had given us two separate 
Vacation checks they could only get $25, or $12.50 from 
each check by combining them. But the way they deducted, 
It is as if we made all that money in one week. Say, if you 
make $173 in one week, 18% of that amount for taxes 
would be $31” 

• Everyone began to say that everybody is after the 
Working people’s neck. Everyone has his club or bag of 
tricks waiting for the little earnings of labor — the company, 
fbC union leaders, the churches and preachers. They all have 
[IE plan to live easy from the labor of the working woman 
and man. 

OVERTAXING THE WORKER 

A woman Worker said that the Government could not 
lax the salaries of the union representatives because their 
salaries come from the dues of the workers and we have 
paid taxes on that money once already. If they tax the 
Union officials’ money too, then the money is being taxed 
ftwiee. It is utterly unfair for money to be taxed more than 
enee. She wondered how soon would the workers organize 
themselves and start some resistance against such taxation. 

“We can’t continue forever,” she said, “to let everyone 
fake from us and not do anything about what we are sup- 
posed to have in financial gains. Somebody is always wait- 
ing to take it away. They will continue to do so until we 
Ms a working force stop it. Overtaxing the workers has 
meant the downfall of other countries.” 


RIDING THROUGH 
GEORGIA 

I stopped at a filling sta- 
tion in a small town in Geor- 
gia. The attendant was a 
young white fellow. When he 
filled my tank he started a 
conversation with me. He 
said, “Oh, you’re from De- 
troit.” I said, “Yes. But I 
was born in Alabama.” 

He said, “Well, I was too 
I bet you can’t guess where 
I was born. In the little town 
where Joe Louis was born. 
Man, am I glad I come from 
the town of the best champi- 
on of the world. He was nice, 
but who was really nice was 
his mother. She was the 
most wonderful woman I 
ever met.” 

In talking, I mentioned she 
passed. This seemed to strike 
him in the bones. He said, 
“You don’t mean it.” 

T said, “Yes, I thought 
practically everybody knew 
it. It was in all the papers 
and on the radio.” 

He said, “Somehow I didn’t 
hear it. I don’t think some of 
the people back home heard 
it but I’ll sure write and tell 
them. I think she was one of 
the greatest women that ever 
lived. You’ll never know how 
I feel about it.” 
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AN INTERESTING 
QUESTION 

Who's Buying 
The New Cars? 

Roy said: “It is the poor 
man buying the new cars.” 

Chris said: “Even if the 
poor man can’t afford it, he 
buys a new car, even if he’ll 
lose it when he gets laid off. 
Some of the men get big cars 
and their payments rim as 
high as a hundred a month.” 

I said: “You guys think it 
is the poor man because he 
stands out so much when he 
buys a new car. I think the 
middle class people buy new 
cars because of the war 
threat and scarcity, especial- 
ly during the earlier part of 
the year.” 

Eddie said: “It looks like 
here in Detroit more coiored 
are buying new cars.” 


LETTERS: 

“I was amazed to see the 
great changes since I was 
there last. Changes in the at- 
titudes and relations of 
whites to Negroes. Just take 
the restrooms in filling sta- 
tions as an example. Last 
time I was there, they always 
had signs WHITE and COL- 
ORED. I didn’t see these 
signs this time. I am sure 
they are still in some places, 
but gradual changes and 
feelings of human relations 
was what was so important 
to me. 

LABOR NOT DOCILE 

“Southern leaders have in 
the past insisted,” he writes, 
“that the South would take 
care of its own problem. On 
that basis they have resisted 
all changes in the Southern 
system, blaming it as due to 
‘Northern interference’ o r 
‘Govern ment interference 
with sta tee ’ rights.’ Now 
they are ones who advertise 
in Northern big business: 
journals that the strikes are 
just an incident and begging 
the North still to establish 
its plants in the South where 
they can find a cheap and 
contented labor force. But 
this point carries no weight 
at all in the face of the live- 
ly strike wave. 

THE UGLY, WORD 

“On the other hand,” our 
reporter writes, “you no 
longer hear whites, at the 
slightest sign of hostility, 
yell out the word N — -r\ 
The word is almost passing 
away. I remember an older 
man told me out on the farm, 
that he doesn’t hear it often 
now, but in his childhood 
days it was strange when 
you didn’t hear a white man 
use the word. He said that 
there is one white man back 
on a little plantation who 
still uses the word very 
harshly to Negroes. 

“What is important is that 
we have reached the point of 
saying that there is still one 
person who uses the word 


I think you’ll still find that 
for years. The history of pre- 
judice in the United States, 
especially in the South, is 
rooted so deep in some people 
that it will take years to root 
it out and wash it away. But 
there are whites now wha 
will combat it along with 
Negroes.” 

NOT FROM THE TOP 

No, changes in the South 
are not coming from on top* 
and are not being brought t« 
the South from the North* 
The new changes are arising 
from the conflict in the heart 
of Dixie itself. The prejudices 
with their deep historical 
roots that were planted by 
the Southern plantocracy is 
being wrecked and destroy- 
ed. The young Southern 
whites who are breaking a- 
way from the so - called 
Southern way of life are re- 
turned GI’s and white work- 
ers who are working side by 
with Negroes, seeing and un- 
derstanding their interests as 
workers are the same. 

CHANGES FROM BELOW 

“Slowly emerging is i new 
South, a new human way of 
life,” concludes our reporter. 
“In the recent telephone and 
railroad strikes, white work- 
ers established new relations 
with Negroes while showing 
a hostile relation against the 
company. This does not mean 
that ‘the Negro problem’ is 
solved. Not by a long way. 
The official Southern leaders 
are making an all out effort 
to clamp down the lid not 
alone on the Negroes but on 
the working people as a 
whole. The inevitable conflict 
between the two will con- 
tinue to an exploding point 
not between the North and 
the South, but within the 
confines of the South itself, 
between the working force 
and their rulers and leaders 
who are desparately trying 
to hold on to the old way of 
life. Every easing of racial 
relation only intensifies the 
general crisis.” 
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PEOPLE 


From the Freeway you see it 
like Sing Sing, like a jail- 
house, 

(There’s a hell of a noise break- 
ing out inside.) 

It’s got a water tank on top, 
(Its walls are grey, the build- 
ing’s walls) 

And a flag flies on top. 

And the thing roars like a big 
diesel truck going nowhere. 
And the fumes vary in kind 
from room to room, 

'And in degree from bad to 
-Worse. 


Justice For All" 


Before '7 A. Mi we straggle 
through the gate. 

Hands in our pockets against 
the cold, 

Weighted down by history and 
our lunch bucket. 


Have you ever talked 
about McCarthyism ? A"e you 
against racial and religious 
discrimination? Do you think 
that the discriminatory im- 
migration laws are unjust 
and should be changed ? Have 
you ever used words like “re- 
actionary” or “progressive” 
or spoken out against “co- 
lonialism ?” 

If so, watch out. Accord- 
ing to a recent booklet pub- 
lished by the First Army 
Hdqrs. in New York, the use 
of these words marks you as 
a “Communist.” 


TIME TO DO SO 


From the Freeway you see it 
like a jailhouse 

And pass it by if you’re lucky 
' And got money in your sock 

Or a cushy job bulling the pub- 
lic 

Or a paycheck for producing 
nothing, 


Five hundred of us, though, 
— make the turns 
' Through East L.A.’s poor houses, 
past the Mexican cafes 
And tie new brick ware- 
houses i , . . 

We snake our cars into the park- 
ing lots 

and leave ’em angled parallel 
in predetermined rows, 

And go inside to the 'rush and 
boom and stomp and rattle 
t and roar. 


Oh, what bank do you preside 
over. Mister, 

And Doctor, what hospital do 
you operate in. 

And Bib Time Operator, where 
do you lie? 

.Ours is the prestige of hoarse 
' voices. 

The subtlety of a shout above 
machinery running. 

The nicety of -"bolting down a 
five ton press. 

When you shout in his ear, you 
cannot shout face to face, 
But mouth to ear, the noise is 
such. - 

"But man, this isn’t noisy at all 
’longside a nail mill.” 


He worked in one once where 
nails are made for whose 
coffin. 

And what can we can in our 
cans— our souls perhaps? 


In stores we look at filled cans. 

We look for evidence of our 
lives on cans 

Frinted with our trademark 

And the numbered designation 
of our plant. 

And show the can to wife or 
friend 

And say, “I helped make this.” 


This crude and utterly stu- 
pid -booklet created such a 
disturbance, even editors of 
the very proper New York 
Times expanded themselves 
in an editorial against it 
saying they did not know 
whether to laugh or cry. No 
doubt it is embarrassing for 
the big shot journalists who 
use these words all the time. 
But their crocodile tears can- 
not hide the fact that it is the 
crudity of the performance, 
not the purpose for which it 
was issued, that brought a 
bout the concurrence ot the 
New York Times witn the 
objections of the American 
Civil Liberties Union nrotes- 
tations against the pamphlet. 
The purpose is the same: to 
stamp out opposition. Wheth- 
er this is done by crude 
pamphlets or sophisticated 
laws makes no essential dif- 
ference. The totalitarianism 
on both sides of the iron 
curtain is showing all over 
the place. 

In fact, the Army ’tself 
finally withdrew the pamph- 
let on the grounds that it did 
not serve the purpose for 
which it was intended. Inso- 
far as it made American free- 
dom of thought and press 
a laughing stock here and 
abroad, this will not be 
changed by the withdrawal 
of the pamphlet. 

The real alarm is that the 
booklet appeared at all. That 
is an indication of how far 
the leaders of this country 
have gone along the road of 
totalitarianism. The project 
is not dead. The book-burn- 
ing which the State Dept, 
indulged in, in various Euro- 
pean capitals, when McCar- 
thy’s influence was at its 
highest, was not applied to 

this pro-McCarthy pamphlet. 
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hang out there. There were that top every day. Not only bire some more tomorrow 
several men who work in the men on m y crew, but men on and that will be that, 
same mine that I do and a a 11 three shifts work on that TIME TO TALK 
general bull session wab in section and have to be under “A lot of men are afraid 
progress. As is usually the that top. That’s what I’m to say anything about ife 
case, the talk was about the thinking about. I have to be g ome of them have been oft 
mine. there too. And it’s my job to WO rk for a while and thinM 

PIN MACHINE OPERATOR ™ ak f . i<: ®? fe - But you can’t t he company will give them 
A pin machine operator d °. “ the shape that ma ' a rough time if they say any. 

was giving out his opinions C A 1S in .‘ . thing. The only thing I can 

about his work, the men, his If those P ins aren,t m sa y is that lf the y don t sta i 

machine and the company. ti 8 ht and that to P starts to doing something about if 
Now a pin machine operator, come in ’ you can’t tell how when things like this come 
like other then working on a far lfc wiU fall > and 311 & has u p, a lot of the men are go- 

sSion is essential to the to do is & et a start some ing to have plenty of time- to 

production cvcle But he is P lace - 1 know that - but do think about it. Either in & 
different in that the work he you t h i n k they’ll shut the hospital or a cemetery ” 
does has to do primarily with H " 


safety. He is supposed to 
make the top safe for all the 
men to work under. In the 


A Fall Is Pinned 


T“. - A Fairmont, W. Va.— There and I didn’t go for that idea 

pinning method, this is done , , , „ ,, „ 

£ j , , . , , had been a big roof fall on a t all. 

by drilling holes into the top ,. . , ,, 

, ° . , "e my section in one of the „ , , ... 

through several layers of . ,. . .. From where he was watch- 

, , . ... J , .... „ headings we were working. ■ „ 

rock and coal. After drilling ing, he was perfectly safe. 


rock and coal. After drilling ^ faD wag deaned up and ing, he was perfectly safe, 
each hole, a steel, pin about bogs agked to work And being a boss, he’d natu- 
seven feet long is inserted J ... ..... ,, ... . , , , 

into the hole and tightened on an off-day to pm the top rally think only about the 


up. At the tip of the pin is 


where it had fallen in. Even I machine. But from Where I 


an expansion shell which, though _ there had been a fill, was> j was anything but Safe, 
when rotated, expands and * co ° easi y seen , a I was pretty close to being 
makes itself fast in a hard ^ crashed if I made a false 

layer of rock at the top. At “ SOme more move . And t ^ to mov6 

the bottom end of the pm is ai y _ , - 

a steel plate about seven MADE SAFE TO WORK fast. When I saw the slate 

inches square. When the pin When I got to the area I start to give, I left the stop- 
is tightened the effect is to was supposed to pin, I look- per stand right where it wa»,1 
bind the different layers of ed it over pretty well. I swung around it and sm* 

rock and coal together, pro- wasn’t going to. go into the under some protective ertb- 

viding protection from roof place cold and start pinning bing. From this point, I stuck ■ 

f a ll s it. There had to be some my leg out and turned off 

xfirccvr* tti» P° sts and cribbing put up to the stopper switch with my 

hold it while I was working . foot. With the pressure off 
The pin machine opera or before j> d even begin to con- 1 the drill, the slate fell. Sine® - 
was talking about his ma- sider work | n g there. I put the stopper had been angled* 
Chine. It was messe up. t tbege up and wk en I was sat- the slate fell away from if* 
wasnt generating enough igfied that there wag a rea . too. The company’s “preci- 
pressure o tig en e P 11 ^: sonable amount of protection j ous” machine wasn't hurl* 
was ign ening up o f or m y se if j started to pin but what was a lot more im~ 
pounds pressure, whereas at You couIdn - t 

use the regular portant to me, I was still 
least 00 pounds pressure is p j nn j n g mac hine to work, it around to talk about what 

re< P^ r ’ . , ... had fallen in too high, so I happened. 

have no nins in that ton at g the atopper (an I DID MY JOB 

if p p . air compression drill) to drill . T , , . . ...... 

all as to have those things m . , , - . . . ' I After I had put the last pm 

there,” he said. “I’ve report- - rivir o w* v i in ’ the 1)080 toId me that ! 

ed it to both my boss and ®~.AIL WAY ' since I was finishing pinning 

mechanic. Now the mechan- I was getting along pretty that all I had to do was taka 
ics have worked on it trying well and my boss was there ou t the cribbing and posts 1 
to get it right. They’ve to kind of check what I was bad put up and that would 
checked it over, but it’s still do)I)g ' - When I started to finish everything up very 
no good. From the things drd a 00 , e near ip nicely. I looked at him for a 

they’ve done that I know fad> y -figured that I just COU pi e 0 f seconds and . told 


We look in vain for ourselves or 
any factory band 
In movies or on TV, 

And strain the soap operas 
through our ears 
And wonder at the profusion of 
professional men 
In our , national dream 
And wonder why. 


Oh say if you see 
Can you, under God, 
• The can factory? 


So many boys were raised to be 
presidents 

(the odds against it are great, — 
there’s only one every four 
years, figure it out for your- 
self out of 160 million.) 

So many girls were raised on 
■ dreams of grandeur- 
Ground out by tired- fairies 
Who didn’t want to be factory 
» hands or fathers. 


They have the grandeur now; 
The piercing gaze of the guys 
in overalls 

Impatient with clothes, 

Anxious for flesh. 

They have the grandeur of the 
kids at home 

Crying after the shift ends, 
Waiting to be fed. 

J They have the grandeur 
Of news sheets full of racing 
news 

And Cholly Fickerfocker 
And apoplectic millionaires 
I Who are afraid of the factory 
wife 

And the guys she works with 
And the millions like them. 


This Is one factor, of many. 

If there are heroes here, 
Where are their songs, their 
: ballads,. . their, sagas? 


about, there’s only one thing al)0 _ u ^ kad tke job whipped, bim that if anyone was go- 
left. And that’s the motor And _that s when rt happened, bjg to kn<:)C k them out, . H 
for the hydraulic head. They ^ hero i y as a 01 £ P iece was going to be him. I had 
need a new one. The mechanic sIate taa ' : was loose, and been asked to come out to 

told me they don’t even have * started to drill into | p U t the pins in and so far as 

one to put on it. My boss V” vibration from the i was concerned, my work 
has tried to tell me that it’s d f 1 ~ J1 f ~ roke ^ and d was done — with no thanks to 
all right, but what does he 8 ^ ar ^ ed corae down - Luck- bim. He knew I meant what 
know about it? He doesn’t 1 was drilling the. hole in j sa j dj and jf be liked it or 

run that machine, I do. And ^ an an |= e ’ so wken it start- not, he was the one who took 

any man who has worked on ^ tke sto PP er acted them out. 

a pin machine for any time as a kind P ro P 1° ko - d - 

at all knows when it is work- slate U P- . . 

ing right or not. You can feel MINER AND BOSS w ,° lg 

it when you handle the levers When the boss saw the qimwwfl tn 
and you can see the pins slate start to fall, he yelled Wh 

when you’re tightening them at me to pull the stopper out. Hote^Morgan and ri<te 

T J? j . USt by . ,00 ^f l b,lfl g on " 

at them they re not nght. machine, but I had more „ ., Tm v . 

Anyone could tell it by look- sense than to pay any atten- , ,. ’ . l 


L , 7 ‘ don’t ask me to fight when 

mg at those pins. They’re tion to what he was yelling ir, 


Continental Can 
Los Angeles, California 


LAiuac V uat. ic +hev segregate vou right in 

practically hanging loose. If I would have tried to pull ™ ey Q f*?- egate you rigftt m 
MEN IN DANGER the stopper out, the whole tne y ‘ 

“Now I don’t care about piece of slate would have Negro Miner 

the machine*” he went on. landed right on top of me* Scotts Run, W. V®. 



SIGNS OF THE TIMES 

When Reuther was nego- 
tiating with Ford and Gen- 
eral Motors, an enterprising 
Chrysler dealer in New York 
©ity put this sign in his 
i Window : 

. IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
GUARANTEED. BUY A 
CHRYSLER. BEAT THE 
STRIKE. 


Workers Strike at General Motors 

Fisher Body Plant After 

UA W and CM Reach Agreement 


Workers Change 
Race Relations 
Down South 

t Birmingham, Ala. — A 
Steel worker in Birmingham 
said that every worker in 
ithe city was ready to come 
©ut in support of the strikers 
during the recent telephone 
end railroad strikes they had 
there. 

He said there wasn’t any 
personal feeling about whites 
©r Negroes among the work- 
t ers. Even with the bombing 
and wrecking of some of the 
homes, only one N e g r o’ s 
home was bombed and he 
Was a scab. 

NO DIFFERENCE 
- I asked him how he felt 
about it and he said, “He 
should have been bombed 
along with all the other 
scabs. No difference. On the 
day that we did come out 
. for four hours it appeared to 
f me that we were living in a 
^hffergpt world. The attitude 
' of these whites in regard to 
„us. Planning what we were 
going to do and how.” 

L He said it appeared that 
' the labor leaders got nervous 
and’ rushed to get the work- 
ers to .go back In and not 
©lose, down everything in 
support of the strike. 

I f, He said there were many 
disappointed workers there 
because he was one and he 
©ould tell me’ of many others 
who told him they felt just 
like him in regard to support- 
! fag the strike. “It was the 
^ first time in all my life.” he 
said, “that the whole rela- 
| tions of Negro worker to 
! white worker, white worker 
to Negro worker, has taken 
on a new form. A new under- 
I standing.” 

SUPPORTING 
EACH OTHER 

Birmingham, Alabama, as 
I have known it, was one of 
the most prejudiced cities 
anywhere in the South. The 
i economic situation, the de- 
velopment of an understand- 
fag of trade unionism,- have 
brought the level of one 
worker’s salary up to the 
. level of the other one. As a 
whole, this has done a lot in 
') regard to the understanding 
-of workers, organizing to- 
gether and supporting each 
other. This works against 
the business of the leaders 
down there driving a wedge 
i, between them and keeping a 
wedge driven. This has help- 
ed bring on the faith and 
understanding of the new 
South. 


An unrest that plagued 
every General Motors plant, 
burst out in a series of 
strikes as soon as Reuther 
and the company ended nego- 
tiations on their new con- 
tract. It was immediately rec- 
ognized that their new agree- 
ment didn’t touch on the real 
issues we were facing in the 
factory. 

The Fisher Body Livonia 
plant was among those who 
walked out. The necessity to 
take strike action was be- 
lieved to be the only means 
to get the company seriously 
to negotiate on a long list of 
grievances that dated back a 
year. After discussing it 
about a week, the initiative 
was taken by a small group 
of skilled men. ‘They were 
joined on the picket line by 
the rest of the workers. 

STRIKE AGAINST 
GRIEVANCES 

After walking the picket 
line for a few hours, the lo- 
cal union officers called an 
emergency meeting in a park 
near the plant. All of t hose 


QUITTING IS 
LIKE STRIKING 

Los Angeles — Yester- 
day they posted a notice 
saying that they were cut- 
ting down on our overtime. 
Since other shops are work- 
ing overtime, nearly every- 
one was talking of quitting 
and going to one of the other 
shops. During the morning 
break, some men went out 
and bought papers so they 
could get an idea of where 
jobs were open. The men ex- 
changed addresses with their 
friends and made arrange- 
ments to go out together 
next morning to look for 
other work. 

When the boss got wind 
of the plans of the men he 
took the notice down off the 
board. Later they passed 
around the word that over- 
time would continue. Not an- 
other word was said. 

Later that day, during the 
afternoon break, the men 
were joking about being 
troublemakers. One man 
said, “We aren’t really trou- 
blemakers. When we let the 
boss know that everyone was 
going to quit, we were just 
saving them some real trou- 
ble.” 

The man at the bench next 
to mine said, “Some guys 
think they have protection 
only in a large union shop.' 
But as far as I am concerned 
there is just as much protec- 
tion in a small shop. I can, 
always protect myself by 
quitting. That’s my way of 
striking against these guys 
when there’s plenty of work 
to be found,” 


who were on the picket line, 
except for a few who guard- 
ed the gate, attended the 
meeting. It was a long and 
noisy one. The main issues 
brought up were changes in 
the local contract, abuses by 
foremen, safety and sanita- 
tion changes and underhand- 
ed methods by supervision to 
get more production. 

The local bargaining com- 
mittee made a list of the 
grievances to be presented to 
the company. They asked us 
to go back to work while 
they negotiated but were an- 
swered- by a series of boos. 
We went back to picket. 

Mr. Henderson, an Inter- 
national Representative of 
the CIO came to the plant 
gate and pleaded with us to 
go back in the plants and let 
our officers settle things 
peacefully for us. One of the 
women shouted: “Go back to 
your office and leave us 
alone. We have to keep this 
line going. We’ll settle this 
one ourselves,” 

“DOING IT OURSELVES” 

The following Sunday, a 
local meeting was called. The 
platform was filled with in- 
ternational and local officers. 
One by one they were booed 
down when they tried to 
speak. Workers repeatedly 
shouted: “These are local is- 
sues and we don’t want out- 
side help. You know these 
conditions existed before we 
went on strike but you never 
did a thing about it. Now we 
are doing it ourselves.” 

The rest of the meeting 
concerned itself with local 
grievances which the leader- 
ship called “personal” griev- 
ances. The chairman would 
say of each of them: “When 
you get back to the plant 
write up the grievance.” But 
we weren’t going to wait to 
get back to the plant before 
we told our grievances. 



“If you can’t afford a month’s 
fishing trip this summer, it’s 
your own fault. You shoulda 
planned your budget bette- ” 


One woman made the fol- 
lowing motions: 1) that we 
resume the picket line while 
the bargaining committee 
goes back to settle the work- 
ers’ grievances; 2) that a spe- 
cial meeting be called to tell 
us of the results of the nego- 
tiations and that we vote 
then. The motions passed un- 
animously. The meeting end- 
ed on that note. 

HOW UNION GOT VOTE 

The officers had claimed 
that if we go back to picket- 
ing, the company wouldn’t 
negotiate. But while we were 
out picketing the bargaining 
committee did negotiate. Two 
days later the company and 
the union officials came to an 
agreement on a few minor 
issues. They came to tell us 
on the picket line that there 
would be a meeting. There 
was no other way for those 
not on the picket line to 
know of the meeting except 
if they were up at 6 o’clock 
in the morning and heard a 
radio announcement. The un- 
ion held a rump meeting. 
They brought people by car 
who they knew were going to 
vote for them. It was a plan- 
ned thing. That’s how they 
got the vote and we went 
back to work. 


Little Geese Lay 
Golden Eggs 

There once upon a time 
was a feeling, and that time 
was not so long ago, that the 
only proper manner of elim- 
inating weeds from the mas- 
ter’s cotton fields was to em- 
ploy. large groups of Negroes 
and poor whites to chop the 
cotton. 

Now, scientific research, 
being what it is, has develop- 
ed a new angle on that one. 
In Bakersfield, California the 
money saving owner of a cot- 
ton farm has found that 
goslings (little geese) eat up 
all the weeds leaving the cot- 
ton plants strictly alone. This 
year the geese saved him $1,- 
500 in labor. Next year — who 
knows ? 


WORKERS ’ NEEDS 
CREATE 
NEW LEADERS 

. By Jerry Kegg 

The rank and file worker 
no longer looks toward his 
union officials for leadership. 
His leaders are the workers 
who play the most active role 
during a dispute with the 
company. They are the ones 
who recognize bad working 
conditions and take the lead 
in doing something about it. 
I have seen it happen many 
times in the factory where I 
am now working. 

CONDITIONS 

GETTING WORSE , 

Working conditions have 
been gradually getting- worse 
here. It was of little use ap- 
pealing to the union. Too 
many grievances were lost in 
negotiations. Everyone knew 
what had to be done. For one 
week the general topic was, 
“We will have to go on 
strike.” 

Last Monday, a small 
group of workers walked out 
of the plant. It was hours 
before the news traveled 
through the plant. Wp were 
furious because our commit- 
teeman didn’t let us know 
about it. This. group of work- 
ers formed a picket line and 
were joined one hundred per- 
cent by the other workers. 

NEW LEADERS 

We walked the picket line 
for three days. An electrician 
and a tool maker became 
spokesmen for the strikers 
and took the lead in plan- 
ning strategy. They handled 
every detail from picket cap- 
tains to getting blankets for 
the pickets when the rains 
came. 

When the bargaining com- 
mittee met with the com- 
pany, they had to bargain 
on grievances of all the 
workers and not the original 
few who took the initiative 
to walk out. 

When we go back into the 
plant we will recognize the 
electricians and tool makers 
as our leaders. They will re- 
main leaders until a new 
situation arises, drawing new 
leaders from the ranks. 


Civil Defense 

The men at work were dis- 
cussing how people will react 
if there is an A-Bomb attack 
on their city. An older work- 
er predicted that there would 
be a lot of panic. Several of 
the young veterans in the 
shop disagreed. They said 
some people will panic but the 
majority have had some mili- 
tary training and will keep 
their heads. 

Veteran 

Los Angeles, Calf. 


A CORRECTION 

A serious typographical 
error appeared in the last 
sentence of Jerry Kegg’s 
column, printed in the 
June 24th issue of NEWS 
& LETTERS. The sen- 
tence should have read: 

“The only thing that re- 
mains, of the past attitude 
toward the CIO in the fac- 
tory, is the strong sense of 
organization every worker 
k n o w s is necessary in 
order to fight both the 
company and our own 
union bosses.” ' 



EDITORIALS 


THE GULF BETWEEN LEADERS AND RANKS 


Renders 


With the signing of union contracts at Ford and GM, 
Chrysler settlement is a matter of course. Contracts be- 
tween the auto workers and their employers appear to be 
settled for the next three years. 

However, whether peace and uninterrupted production 
Will prevail is another matter. Hie contracts that were 
signed were agreements between the auto corporations and 
Hie heads of the union rather than with the auto workers. 

v ' Such was also the case when the five-year 'agreements 
■were negotiated in 1950 and the two-and three-year agree- 
ments before that in 1948. 

It may not have been obvious that this was the situa- 
tion. It appeared that workers were satisfied with the agree- 
ments in 1948 and 1950. A second look at the rights of 
management that were written into the contracts, show 
that they were not only at variance with the workers’ 
needs arid interests, but were the rights that workers were 
in daily conflict over. 

The recent and current series of wildcat strikes that 
have been taking place in GM from one end of the country 
to the other make it quite clear that the auto workers are 
Jar from satisfied with the settlements. 

The ease with which Walter Reuther eliminated any 
nhd all serious opposition within the union once he came 
Into control of the HAW, and the almost total absence of 
organized opposition, makes it appear that Reuther is in 
firm control of the union. Nothing could be further from 
She truth. / 

Never in the ten years that Reuther has held the 
presidency of the union has there been a wider gulf 
between him and the workers he leads or as widespread 
and deep going dissatisfaction as exists at the moment 
amongst the workers. 

The situation at the moment is somewhat similar to 
the one that existed in the auto union between 1943-45. 
There were opposition caucuses, but they were in general 
agreement and R. J. Thomas, the president of the union, 
seemed to be in solid control, 

'Except for scattered workers, there was no one who 
expresed the dissatisfaction of the workers in that period: 
Then the workers wildcatted. Leaders attempted to squash 
the wildcats. It was on this storm that Reuther rode to 
power at the war’s end. 

The GM wildcats at the present time are the signs of 
another such storm brewing. That there is wholesale and 
profound dissatisfaction in the auto plants is no doubt. 

Of all the auto workers, GM workers have been the 
quietest. Until the present situation. It has been a long 
time since there have been such serious stirrings. Time in 
which GM was able to gain control and crack down on any 
attempt of the workers to improve their condition on the 
jobs. 

That the dramatic expression of the workers’ dissat- 
isfaction with their conditions of work and pay has now 
taken place at GM is an infallible sign the American working 
class is about to take the high road to a new future in which 
workers have control over their work, their lives and in 
' society in general. 

— J.Z. 


WORKERS & GAW 

It isn’t an annual wage, as 
an annual wage would be 52 
weeks. It is just a few dol- 
lars added to your compen- 
sation. I would rather have 
52 weeks at old rates, as in 
’54 I was off more than nine 
months. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 


It would have been easy to 
ask for a 30-hour week and 
settle for a. 35-hour week. 
We get a lot of overtime but 
We don’t like it any more 
than you do. We fought so 
long for eight hours and we 
seem to be going backwards, j 
What is the use if you make 
more money by working 
longer hours and prices go 
up? 

Skilled Worker 
Detroit 
* # * 

What good will be all this 
so-called 20c package? It will 
be just a good excuse to 
raise prices way above what 
we are getting in our pay 
checks, about 6c raise, and 
they’ll raise prices as though 
we are getting 20c. * 

Ford Worker 
Detroit 
# * * 

Behind the GAW is a feel- 
ing of contempt by both the 
company and the union for 
the - workers. What the GAW 
boils down to, it’s a raise, 

but they are putting the 

| money in a trust fund for 
the workers. They feel, if 
they give the worker a raise, 
he will just go in a beer 
garden and spend it. Then 
when he is out of work, he 


will want to go on the wel- 
fare. This way, they feel 
they are saving the worker’s 
money for him. 

Ex-Committeeman 
Detroit 
* * * 

Reuther and the companies 
want to give the worker an 
illusion of security. There 
seems to be a logical devel- 
opment. Industrial unions are 
getting to be more like craft 
unions. The old AFL unions 
used to have a policy of pro- 
tecting their own. But they 
proved to be bankrupt. By 
making a tiny minority feel 
secure, the CIO is heading 
for the same fate. 

Productidn Worker 
Detroit 
* * # 

These fringe benefits are 
to keep you on the job. All 
they are doing now is to 
keep you working on the job- 
With a raise a worker could 
afford to take off. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit. 

* * * 

I haven’t found one work- 
er yet that goes along with 
it. Each and every one is 
more willing to fight for the 
six-hour day. 

Tool & Die Worker 
Detroit 
* * * 

Younger women -tore say- 
ing, with GAW they’ll be out 
of work. The company has 
been preparing for quite a 
while, breaking down the 
classifications. Now they* 
have lumped a whole lot of 
classifications together. Last 
week a woman with 29 years 


TIME TO PLAN THEIR OWN LIVES 

;; Everywhere there is talk about the way the unions are 
operating today that is different from the old days and old 
ways of unionism. Now it is strictly from the top and by 
outside professors, engineers, intellectuals with Ph. D. de- 
greed. One daily newspaper admitted that in the early days 
of the trade union movement such types would have been 
laughed at by every union jnember,. 

It is true that the basic principle of unionism was the 
ifa-Ongth of workers and their struggles against manage- 
ment fbr social, ecohomic and jjolitical gains. The main and 
most succesful weapon in the old days was strike action, 
losing down shops, stopping the flow of production. Today 
She leaders of the unions and their retinue of professors 
me hoping to break the workers away from those concep- 
tions, hoping to say to the Workers And the American people 
that any gains made today come ’ from knowledge, the 
leaders’ highly educated understanding of various subjects 
|md not because of the eonflict in production. 

The leaders haye plan* that heed three to five .years 
to work them out according to the contracts being signed. 


But the workers’ revolt against management and the union 
contract over conditions of production continues as it did 
in the early days of unionism. The workers are revolting 
against the leaders’ plans. 

These Ph.D.’s and union heads must come to the con- 
clusion that workers don’t know what is good for them. But 
workers all over know that these professors and union 
heads are interested first in their own welfare. Second is 
the' interest of saving and building a stable productive sys- 
tem. This can best be done by speeding up workers’ pro- 
duction and having less of a labor force. The conflict is 
there, on the production line. 

The workers are not shouting for GAW and all the 
other fringe benefits as they did in the old days over union 
demands when these called for strike action. Nor can the 
excitement be compared with what they feel when they win 
a wildcat over - production and force the company to back 
down. The reason is simple. Today when workers take these 
actions, leading union representatives rush to support, not 
them, but the company which is trying to crush this sort 
of action by workers. 

The union heads have found their friends among the 
professors who have never spent one hour in. production 
with workers. These they see as the planners for the future 
peaceful existence of the American workers, while they 
pacify management by not listening to what the workers 
want. -'vT 

The workers are rejecting these planners in every way, 
by wildcats, by voting against; the contract, or refraining 
to vote -at all because they do not like the contract but they 
see no alternative. The majority of the workers are not 
excited about GAW. Their concern is not with GAW but 
with conditions of production and hours of labor so that 
they themselves have time to plan their own lives. 

-^C f D. 


seniority was put to work an 
the line. The company is hop- , > 
ing she will quit. ■ >4 

Housewife & Auto 
Worker 
Detroit 


What should we do now 
that the company is moving 
a lot of jobs to different fac- ' ! 
lories where they can get it 
done cheaper and faster? A 
lot of union leaders blame it 
all on the men for getting it 
done too fast and then sit- 4 
ting around, doubling up, 
wildcatting, and for just kill- 
ing the job. 

Just a Worker 
Highland Park 
* # # , 
I guess it isn’t just the ' 
auto workers that are rest- 
less. They’re having their 
troubles In England, too. 

GM Woman Worker 
Detroit 
* * # 

WAR & PEACE , >} 

The little Communist® 

Russia are just the same as 
the little guys here. The big- 
shot Communists give the , 
orders. Like our big-shots . 
here. The little guys ip Rus- ( 
sia don’t have any more to 
say about it than we do here. 
That’s coming out from a; lot 
of people now. I read an ar- 
ticle by a woman about what 3 
was going on in Russia, kit * 
the papers. The way she 'tSfoT 
it, they were just like here, ! 
-• j. R., Miner 

West Virginia 

4S # v 

Just look at our every- 
day language: Peace 
equals cold war. The only 
possible peace that capital- 
ism on both sides of the 
iron curtain can hope for, . , „ 
is a shooting war. 

Reader 

San Francisco 


Your article on the East 
German revolt (June 24, 
1955) brought to mind that 
I first heard of the June 17th 
revolt while in Western Ger- 
many. At first reports it 
didn’t sound like much. Just 
an orderly Communist - led 
demonstration. But then 
“Stars and Stripes” gave a 
surprisingly vivid account of 
the goings on. A reporter 
told of different persons 
stepping up out of the crowd 
to speak their mind. One 
worker was quoted as saying 
that if he wasn’t back in the 
same place the following day* 
everyone should know it was 
because the police had gotten 
him. 

The revolt then appeared 
to me to be the genuine arfci*' 
cle. The G.I.’s first reaction 
was, “What are they doing 
to us? I’ve just got a number 
of months before I ‘Z I’ (re- 
turn to the States) and 
they’re going to start a war.’* 
The Germans I talked with 
were proud of what the East 
Berliners had done. They 
were pessimistic too. What' 
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>od could come of it? I 
dn’t feel they grasped the 
fa! picture. I don’t believe 
ey understood that the 
ist German workers’ revolt 
ould hearten people the 
irld over, on both sides of 
e Iron Curtain. They iden 
led themselves closely with 
fe Berliners and dwelled up- 
i how the qf£enders would 
punished. They felt the 
S. might help with troops, 
it that would mean that 
e purpose of the revolt 
jrtild degenerate into a Rus- 
m - U.S. war and they 
aren’t for fighting anyone’s 
ttles for them. 

- T. . 

New York 
* * * 

Y ' . ■■■. • . ■! ' • v ' 

INTKOVERSY 
That J. J. C. (Readers* 
lews, dune 24) who says 
here is nothing attractive 
bout a poliey that bitter- 
f attacks our government 
bunds like one of those 
uper-patriots. You don’t 
lave to disrespect all au- 
bority in order to be criti- 
al of a government. If 
omethiiig’s wron g, it’s 
rrong, no matter whose 
.overnment it is. Being a 
ig wheel doesn’t mean 
ou’re right. 

Another Ex-GI 
West Virginia 


t 

1 jBSt^.wonder if j.j.c. 
tes ^That’s criticizing 
tnebody. Doesn’t he dis- 
ree with any of the ideas 
some of those who are 
r “government?” What 
Ittld a person like that say 
out a McCarthy? I don’t 
e violence either. But as 
r as words go, I don’t think 
u can go too far in bitter- 
ss. Sure, there’s bitterness, 
d plenty of reasons for it. 
Reader 

West Virginia 
* * * 

3GRO AMERICANS 

People are just too scared, 
a Negro sees a white m i> - 

> -with them, he’s suspici- 
s. He lets some other white 
1 him the whites who mix 
- Communists. If the Ne- 
y people weren’t afraid, we 
ild walk into any restau- 
lt and eat in peace. Noth- 

> could stop it, if they 
ren’t afraid. 

Housewife 
Pursglove, W. Va. 

7 ; 

There are syndicates on 
*fh sides of the big par- 
es. They Want to keep the 
kite and* colored separate 

> they can’t organ iz e. 
^ csiii’t see that? It’s 
>t the common man that’s 
uising the separation, it’s 
ie tug shots. 

White Miner 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

. .. .■ '■ ' , 

I grew up in Hell’s Kit-- 

m 35 years ago when it 

s the toughest neighbor- 

id in the city. There were 

kinds living on that block: 
ite, colored, Italians, Jews; 


Irish. We were all good 
neighbors and we got along 
just fine. Never any trouble. 
There wouldn’t be any trou- 
ble between white and color 
ed if the big shots didn’t stir 
it up. They get good jobs for 
themselves out of the trou 
hie. 

Cab Driver 

New York City 


The American Negro 
who wrote about being 
treated worse than Japan- 
ese prisoners may not be 
so correct about them. As 
I recall, there never were 
any prisoners from Japan 
in the United States. They 
may have been those of 
Japanese ancestry who had 
lived the greater portion of 
their lives and called Am- 
erica their home, who had 
been gathered as security 
risks; and then many of 
them were Japanese Am- 
ericans, Americans like 
you, who were unjustly ac- 
cused of being “risks.” 
Among all those gathered 
by the government, they 
weren’t able to find any 
saboteurs, and after many, 
many years they were re- 
leased, with no grounds for 
detaining. 

Japanese- American 
Michigan 


YOUTH 

Ever since the Santana kid 
shot and killed another kid 
in a gang fight here in New 
York, the newspapers and 
police department have gone 
all out against “teenagers”. 
Every day the front pages 
or lead stories are about 
some kids rounded up for 
this or that. Recently it has 
been for unlawful assembly. 
Look a little further in the 
papers and you see articles 
where once in court they 
have no charges against 
these kids hecause of lack of 
evidence. But the newspapers 
had their sensational stories, 
under the cover of doing so 
cial work. Throughout the 
city there is a tension over 
“teenagers,” gangs, etc. One 
mother I know of, whose son 
is in a gang that recently 
got into trouble, is solving 
her problem by moving her 
whole family to another city. 

I know that this paper is 
not just for writing against 
other newspapers but some- 
where in print youth have to 
have a chance to show up 
what these dailies are doing- 
AT 

New York 


fore it. And I would like 
to ask the Detroit readers 
to make themselves avail- 
able for proof-reading. 

Mrs. B. Leslie 
Los Angeles 


The paper is the best I 
have seen. Nowhere -?lse in 
the United States can people 
speak as freely about the 
things that matter most to 
them. Nowhere else is there 
a paper expressing the hid- 
den voice of the American 
people. I don’t care too much 
for the appearance of the 
first page or for the many 
printing errors, but these, no 
doubt, will be corrected . , . 
The only serious criticism I 
have is that nowhere in the 
first issue can be found an 
article dealing with the ori- 
gins and circumstances sur- 
rounding the publication of 
this new paper. 

Skilled Worker 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

It seems that NEWS & 
LETTERS is going to 
bring things out more. It ! 
will give more encourage- 
ment to working people. 

Aircraft Worker 
Los Angeles 


It’s super enough for big 
congratulations. We were a 
bit unhappy about the typos, - 
especially those on the front 
page, though. 

Two Readers 
West Virginia 


. *■ 


ABOUT NEWS * LETTERS 

Today I received the 
fir st is sue of NEWS & 
LETTERS. I’m very ex- 
cited -about it. The typos 
(typographical e r r 0 r s j 
didn’t bother me as much 
as I expected they would. 
They made me conscious, 
however, of the tremen- • 
dous job that the Detroit 
editing committee has be- 


We shall be glad to see the 
new paper, and if there is 
anything of interest we can 
send from our side, we shall 
do so. 

You ask: “What kind of 
paper do you want?” I know 
the question is addressed to 
your American friends, but 
I may as well say that I 
should/like to see articles and 
letters that give a personal 
message, where one has the 
feeling that they come from 
real people, and not shadows 
called by the magical word, 
“worker.” We take it for 
granted that the writers are 
workers, and it is extremely 
tiresome to see the word 
repeated fifty - thousand 
times— it makes one feel the 
contributors are very selt- 
conscious and apologetic 
about it, although they pre- 
tend it to oe otherwise. Why 
the >’ hell shouldn’t workers 
write* read, discuss, create 
things, have feelings? The 
majority ©f mankind consists 
©f workers, and these things 
belong to mankind. 1 

A. C. ' " ■: I * * * 5 i 

Whittington, ENGLAND 
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Zflfotes from a Diary 

TWO WORLDS 

THE REVOLT IN THE SLAVE LABOR 
CAMPS IN VORKUTA 

Today marks the second anniversary of the most un- 
precedented strike in the world — the revolt in Russian 
slave labor camps in Vorkuta. The outstanding part of the 
strike is that it ever took place at all. No one on inside 
oi outside of the Kremlin, the seat of Russian Government 
in Moscow — nor even the prisoners themselves who were 
to organize this strike— thought such a thing possible in 
their wildest dreams. Yet, a few short weeks after the 
East German revolt on June 17, 1953, these same prisoners 
weie inspired to strike out on their own. 

MYTH OF INVINCIBILITY DESTROYED 

Nothing so shows the uncertainty and insecurity of 
these totalitarian rulers, armed to the teeth and with all 
the power and terror in their hands, as the caution with 
which the Government at first dealt with the strike. They 
sent a commission, headed by General Derevianko, to fly 
down to the camp. When he tried to harangue the prison- 
ers and failed, the commission returned to Moscow with 
the demands of the prisoners for a review of all their cases 
and the removal of the barbed wires. In the end the 
Kremlin did what the Tsar had done back in 1912: ’they 
opened fire on the unarmed strikers and killed some 200. 
But they could not put up what the strikers had destroy, 
ed: the myth of invincibility. 

These prisoners without any rights had dared to strike. 
They held out for weeks, shaking the Kremlin to its very 
foundations. Despite total censorship, the workers in Len- 
ingrad knew at once of the strike. A few months after, 
students from the Leningrad Mining Institute, working in 
the pits in Vorkuta, told the prisoners how everyone had 
talked of the strike in Leningrad: “We soon got to know 
you were on strike. The drop in coal was noticeable at 
once. We don’t have any reserves. There’s just the plan, 
that s all. And everyone knows how vulnerable plans are. 
It destroyed the myth that the system was unassailable.” 
THE SILENCE OF “THE WEST” 

A meeting “at the summit” is being ballyhooed now 
and a meeting, of the Big Four Ministers, took place then. 
The upshot of it was, that they achieved as total a silence 
on the, question .pf the revolt during that conference in 
West Berlin as in Moscow. Dr. Joseph Scholmer tells us 
that story in a most remarkable book called Vorkuta. 

Dr. Scholmer was one of thousands of slave laborers 
released during the Big Four Ministers Conference in 1953. 
He has this to say of the Western “experts” on Russia: 

When I first mentioned the word, ‘civil war’ to these 
people they were appalled. The possibility of a rising lay 
outside their realm of comprehension. They had no idea 
that there were resistance groups in the camps. ... 

I talked to all sorts of people in the first few weeks 
after my return from the Soviet Union. It seemed to me 
that the man in the street had the best idea of what was 
going on. The ‘experts’ seemed to understand nothing.” 

ON BOTH SIDES OF THE IRON CURTAIN 

It was not for lack of understanding that the Western 
lulers acted as they did. Quite the contrary. I remember 
that when Stalin died, one worker in Flint said: “What is 
the use of all this talk against Russia when Eisenhower 
sends the Russian leaders his sympathy?” 

Over at the other end of the world from Flint, in the 
Russian slave labor camps, the same disgust with Western 
leaders -swept the Russian resistance movement. For years 
there have been underground resistance groups, mainly 
Ukrainian. Prior to June 17th, all the preparations for 
resistance to the totalitarian rulers were based on the 
eventuality of war and looked to the Western rulers. 
When Stalin died in March, 1953, hope spread through 
the camps. But all that came from the Eisenhowers and 
Churchills were condolences to the Russian leaders who’ 
continued the Stalin • regime. Gloom spread throughout the 
slave labor camps until the June 17th revolt in East Ger- 
many showed that liberation can be achieved only by the 
workers themselves. The Russian- political prisoners fol- 
lowed up with their revolt. 

The strike in July, 195), could not have occurred with* 
out the previous underground formation of resistance 
groups within the camps. But the strike as it occurred 
was entirely different from the action .planned when they - 
looked: to “the West.” June 17th had changed all that. 

The sabotage and treachery of the West seemed to , „ 
astound some. But one of the Russian resistance leaders 
put it in a nutshell: , - 

Those radio stations are controlled by the various 
governments, aren’t they? Well; on : June 1Y they had to 
ask the government -officials what they were ' to do. And . 
the gover nment - officials have a professed dislike ' of oopu- - 
lar uprisings, wherever they take place.” 


f a 
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Day 


To Day 


By ETHEL DUNB AR 
The other day I saw on TV 
a show on how the colored 
people are struggling to keep 
white people from taking all 
that they can to support their 
families. It was about white 
people cheating Negro vets 
out of homes. 


To me it shows how this 
world has changed since 
World War IL Things of the 
nature they showed on TV 
have been happening for 
years and years, but nc one 
but the colored people did 
something about it or talked 
about it. Now the resistance 
and the fight of the colored 
people, and the support some 
whites have given them, as 
was shown in Texas, is shown 
on TV. 


What a great change the 
colored people have made 
since the old days of 1900. 
They have learned to go out 
and make some kind of head- 
way for themselves without 
haying a white man for boss. 
But still some white men try 
to go around, make a living 
off the colored people. Bu* 
he finds it a little hard to do 
now. So he turns to some 
leader Uncie Tom Negro for 
some help, like putting him in 
the front to face the Negro 
people with some kind of 
phoney make-up to get all 
the money he can out of 
them. > 


But the Negro people f ight 
back to keep what belongs to 
them, just as they’re doing 
today in' Texas. 


The struggle of the Negro 
people is forcing every issue, 
concerning Negroes and 
other minorities, to the fore- 
front with all other national 
and international questions. 


Buy Your Copy of 
INDIGNANT HEART 
from 

NEWS & LETTERS 
8067 Grand River 
Detroit 4, Michigan ‘ 
Price: 25c 


“COLORED RISKS” 

Detroit — I called up 
an F. S. Insurance salesman 
to give him a customer for 
auto insurance. He asked if 
my friend was a “colored 
risk.” The salesman said the 
company tries to keep rates 
down by not taking bad risks. 
He said that they don’t dis- 
criminate as they do, insure 
colored professional people. 
He said other colored people 
cost the company $1.65 for 
every dollar of premium they 
collect. 


I told him my friend had 
two cars and wanted com- 
plete coverage on both, and 
that I had known him close 
to 10 years, and that he wai 
a good risk, and that the in- 
surance companies have a 
central clearing agency to 
check on all applications. He 
said he would call my friend 
up. It is over two weeks and, 
as yet, no call. 

I am still continuing my 
insurance because of the 
cheaper rates, but one of my 
friends says I should discon- 
tinue it. My wife says there 
is nothing I can do about it. 
Another friend says Negroes 
can’t boycott this company 
as they don’t insure them. 
Pretty soon, as times get 
tougher or competition keen- 
er, they’ll be begging for all 


customers. 


Buy Your Copy of 
“THE PEOPLE OF KENYA 
SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES” 
From 

NEWS & LETTERS 
8067 Grand River 
Detroit 4, Michigan 
Price: 25c 


If Enough People Want It 


I always thought of New 
York as the land of enchant- 
ment. I’ve never been there, 
but I thought Negro people 
• and white people mixed there, 
and could do what they 
wanted. I always heard that 
even if they wanted to get 
married, they could. 

Not like south of the 
Mason-Dixon line. There was 
a report right on the radio 
recently about a law they’ve 
passed in Hagerstown, Mary 
land, to keep mixed mar- 
riages stopped. They said 
if they persisted the people 
involved could get up to ten 
years in jail. 

. Even where they don’t 
have laws like that, it’s pret- 
ty hard. I know of one color- 
ed' woman who was against 
her son marrying a white 
Woman. She didn’t have any- 
thing against her, but she 
g&id that even if they thought 
(Siey could be happy, the 
•£her whites would make it 


NEGRO NEWSi 

Negro Struggle Is More Than Gripes 


San Francisc o — It is 
true that race dominates the 
thinking, attitudes and ac- 
tions of the Negro more than 
any other group in America. 
But it isn’t just a pure and 
simple form of griping about 
the limitations and inconven- 
iences that the white world 
heaps upon the Negro that 
counts. What counts is the 
positive reaction to this, in 
words and deeds, by the Ne- 
gro people. 

We know that for more 
than several hundred years 
the Negro people have car- 
ried on a consistent struggle 
to achieve the ideals of “Am- 
erican Humanism.” We 
know, too, that now it is no 
longer possible to achieve 
this ideal in any 19th century 
sense, both American capital- 
ism and the Negro have un- 
dergone a radical change. 
Also, it should be noted that 
the Negro people on three 
occasions have brought the 
American Constitution to the 
attention of the nation for a 
fundament al scrutiny in 
terms of its human ideals. 
These are only symptoms of 
the everyday problems that 
each and every Negro meets 
and attemDts to solve. 


HOW IT TAKES PLACE 


Here is something that 
happened in San Francisco 
that illustrates what I am 


talking about : Across the 
bay, in Marin County, there 
is a very large housing pro- 
ject where most of the ten- 
ants are Negroes. This pro- 
ject was built during World 
War II to accommodate ship- 
yard workers. Many of them 
were recruited in the South 
by Kaiser and other ship- 
builders during the war. 
Marin County has always 
been, and is still, a place for 
white suburbanites who com- 


The contractor engaged by 
the Negroes withdrew be- 
cause of what he considered 


excessive abuse and threats 


from certain quarters. But 
the fight still goes on. The 
tactics of the Negroes are 
simple and direct. They say 
to the supervisors of Marin 
County and to the members 
of the City Council of Sau- 
salito: Are you going to 
agree that we can live here, 
or not? We intend to stay 
here. In a talk with a resi- 
dent of Marin City, he told 
me that he had planned to 
move but since this fight has 
come up he intends to stay 
to see it through. 


The government has de 
cided to sell the land t»> 
Marin County. However, 
whatever may happen in the 
future, the Negroes are there 
to stay. 


BEHIND THE GRIPES 

It is this positive construc- 
tive fight behind the gripes 
that we must get at. Griping 
after all is a form of frustra- 
tion. In positive, constructive 
action, a people feel their 
power, humanity and capabi- 
lities. Even in defeat they 
have added something tel 
themselves and other people. 
Neither are the strictly per- 
sonal, human things sub- 
merged in such a struggle. I 
got to know the Marin resi- 

J 

dent pretty well, his family, 

where he works, what hap- 
pens on his job, why he came 
North, etc. More and more, 
I believe that the Negro is 
concerned with his positive 
relationship to people and'* 
things instead of any general 
gripe about the race ques- 


tion. 


INDIGNANT HEART 


By Matthew Ward 


(Editor’s Note: This serial 
has been specially prepared 
for NEWS & LETTERS and 
begins in this issued) 


I. 


CHILDHOOD IN THE 
SOUTH 


hard on the woman. That’s 
what happened lots of times 
when the colored soldiers 
would marry white women 
overseas. They got along 
fine, and the whites over 
there were real friendly to 
them, but once they brought 
their wives over here, the 
whites here influenced them 
differently. 

They couldn’t make any 
law work, though, if the 
majority of the people felt 
they wanted to mix. But if 
only one or two feel that way 
it’s different. If everybody 
felt the same way, they 
couldn’t throw everybody in 
jail. 

That’s how it is with every- 
thing. There’s nobody strong- 
er than the president, but 
even a president can be im- 
peached, if enough people 
wanted it. 

—Housewife 


mute to the city. 

Now the government 
wants to get rid of this pro- 
ject and sell the land. Many 
of the whites saw this as 
an opportunity to get rid of 
Marin City— the housing pro- 
ject. These people fought to 
have the land sold to private 
contractors for the develop- 
ment of upper middle-class 
homes selling for $25,000 to 
$30,000 and up. The Negroes 
thought otherwise. 

NEGROES ORGANIZE 

They organized themselves 
into a group to buy the land. 
They engaged their own con- 
tractor with specifications 
that they would perform 
most of the labor in building 
of homes for themselves. 
This caused consternation 
among many of the white 
suburbanites in Marin Coun- 
ty. The fight has gone on for 
more than a year, aired in 
City Council meetings and 
lover the radio. People have 


I was born in Tennessee 
in the southeast part of the 
state. I lived on one of the 
largest cotton plantations in 
the county with , about two 
hundred or thrde hundred 
tenant' renters and halfers. 
This is a halfer: a man is 
working, and makes six, 
eight or ten bales of cotton. 
Everything is divided equal- 
ly between him and the land- 
lord. Out of his half the 
halfer has to pay for tools, 
stocks and rent of the land. 
He practically never comes 
out with anything. He’s al- 
ways owing the landlord. 

The Berger plantation was 
divided into sections called 
Barnes Place, Field Place, 
Old Gardner and Gaines 
Place. Berger was the com- 
plete boss of the county. 
What he said, that was it. 
,In fact, he was the only man 
some whites have said, Who 
ever put a fence across a 
public highway. Everybody 
had to get out and open and 
close the gate as they drove 
past his place. It was said 
that he was the wealthiest 
landowner in the state at 
that time. My father was one 
of the renters on Field Place 
when I was borm 


West Virginia been forced to choose sides 


My grandmother and her 
husband were renters too. 
Grandmother wasn’t able to 
tell me how she got on the 
Berger plantation but she 
had been a slave. She could 
remember her mother 
screaming when she was sold 
off as a "girl of twelve. That 
was in Georgia* She often 
used to tell us incidents • of 
her life in slavery. On some 
^places Negroes could have 


churches. But five or ten 
years before the Civil War 
began they weren’t allowed 
to hold meetings. They 
couldn’t . visit other planta- 
tions without a pass, • My 
grandmother said that* they 
used to slip out in the woods. 
The men would walk around 
the edge of the woods to 
keep lookout. She said that 
many people used to slM 
away and escape from the 
meetings. I don’t kn<5ftv f^fehe 
meant the Underground Rail- 
road. 

There was an old oak tree 
in her yard with wooden 
pegs all up in it. We hadnH 
any idea what they were for. 
It was a whipping ground. 
During slavery the whites 
took a woman, pegged her 
dress over her head and 
whipped her, » 

I remember asking my 
grandmother, “Where is the 
whipping ground for men?” 

She said, “Any place.” 

Our house was one room 
with a shed for the kitchen. 
There were a lot of log cab- 
ins. Mud was dabbed be- 
tween the logs to close up 
the spaces. The houses didn’t 
have a ceiling. The women 
would take magazines and 
newspapers and glue made 
of flour and cover the walla 
and up under the rafters t a 
keep out the rain and cold. 
Roofs were tin and a few 
houses had shingles. Most oi 
the kitchens had dirt floors. 
Five to seven kids lived to 
gether in one room. Many ol 
the children didn’t have beds, 
just quilts on the floor. Id 
winter it was cold and theji 
had to pack up in bed. 

All of us worked in th« 
field. My mother, father 
three boys and one girl. Be- 
fore daylight the men wer« 
in the field. The women wer« 
in the house cooking food t< 
take to the men, washing 
milking and cleaning. Aftei 
they finished work in th« 
house they came to work ii 
the field. 

(To Be Continued) 


Working For Independence 


I have been thinking lately 
about the recent gang kill- 
ings here in New York and 
*the terrific ganging up of the 
police and the press against 
"youths” and “teenagers.” 
The picking up of innocent 
i people for “unlawful assem- 
| bly” and the anguish caused 
kin families when this hap- 
pens. 

There was a picture in the 
paper the other day of a 
father hitting his son who 
was picked up for “unlawful 
^assembly” and saying some- 
thing like' “what are you try- 
ing to do to me,” and a cop 
grinning from ear to ear. The 
kid was picked up for being 
a youth and the father must 
.have felt that his whole life 
and reputation were falling 
apart. I guess a lot of grown- 
ups would feel sorry for the 
father but there was that 
youth caught between the 
two of them. You see more 
^and more of this kind of 
thing in the papers lately, 
since the gang fight where 


By ANGELA TERRANO 

a kid, his last name is San- 
tana, shot and killed another 
rival gang kid. The papers 
played this up big especially 
since Santana’s parents are 
from Puerto Rico, and also 
he’s no arista (honor so- 
ciety) student in school. 

WHO IS TO JUDGE? 

The kid that was killed 
was played up as the good 
boy and his father became a 
great social worker. While 
Santana’s parents were 
shown as indifferent and 
ignorant. A friend of mine 
wrote to me: “I followed the 
Santana case very carefully 
and the thing that got me 
boiling was a TV showing 
of the mothers walking out 
crying and shielding their 
faces and the commentator 
saying, ‘These mothers who 
are now crying are the very 
ones who never answered 
any letters from the school 
authorities who warned them 
time and again their sons 
need psychiatric care.’ Ima- 
gine a Puerto Rican mother 


believing the school authori- 
ties and welcoming ‘psychia- 
tric treatment for their chil- 
dren’.” 

I was very surprised when 
one of the lawyers really be- 
gan fighting the hysteria of 
the press and showed that 
Santana is neither better nor 
worse than the kid that was 
killed. 

WHAT DO YOUTH WANT? 

A lot of people have tola 
me, and I have repeated, that 
these things won’t be solved 
until youth can say and rule 
their own lives and have a 
say in the family and in 
school. I know this is true 
but I feel something is miss- 
ing because it still seems to 
be a mystery why kids find 
themselves in gangs, fighting 
each other. I hope in future 
issues News & Letters will 
have stories and articles 
written by these kids telling 
what they want out of life. 




Housework As A Job 


'Soldiers Talk 
About Women 

Our company was quarter- 
ed on high ground that iook- 
ipl down on one of the blood- 
iest beaches of World War H. 

- 'We -.were sitting around 
with a case of beer one Sat- 
urday evening just as the 
stin was going down and the 
moon was coming up. It was 
bo centimental it hurt. One 
of the boys had got a “Dear 
John” letter and was about 
to cry. “How about that ” he 
said. “We had such big plans. 
I sent her money to put 
aWay every month. She 
couldn’t wait.” 

- Somebody asked, “How 
about your , dough?’ „ 

“She gave it back,' he said. 
“But what do I care about 
the dough? She just messed 
me up.” 

Then Lover said, “Today 
you are a man, kid. You got 
to learn. They’re all untrue. 
Even the best of them will 
two-time you. Me, I love 
%hem all because I don’t trust 
them.” 

George got mad and yell- 
ed, “Shut your filthy mouth, 
Lover. What are you trying 
to* dp to the kid? I love my 
wife and she loves me. We 
don’t have to trust each 
other. We’re not suspicious.” 

Lover needled him. “How 
do you know what she’s do- 
ing tonight, George?” 

* George said, “All I have to 
‘know is that she’s well and 
gettin galong.” 

“Scared of the truth?” 

George grabbed Lover and 
we thought he was going to 
beat him with a beer bottle. 
Then he let go and said, 

"This damn war gets into 
everything. Have a party on 
me.” He shoved his beer into 
the middle and walked away. 


! West Virginia — My 
husband used to try to keep 
me from going out any place 
at first. But I have too much 
Irish in me for that to work. 
Let anybody tell me not to 
do something, and it’s for 
sure I’ll do it right then. 

That was one of the rea- 
sons I went to work. I got 
a job in a shop first; but it 
was too hard on the children 
having to get them up to 
take them some place while 
I worked. That’s one of the 
main reasons I was glad 
when I finally got work do- 
ing housework. 

I don’t like housework. But 
it’s not so bad doing some- 
body else’s as it is doing your 
own. I’ll work like a dog do- 
ing somebody else’s house, 
but I hate having to come 
home and do my own, - 

For one thing, when you 
do somebody else’s, it’s a job, 
and you know when you’re 
finished it’s done. When you 
have your own, it’s never 
done. You can clean and 
clean, and it’s messed up as 
soon as you’re finished any- 


way. 

And when you do some- 
body else’s you know they 
appreciate it. I think they 
know once it’s clean, they 
have to keep it clean. There 
won’t be anybody there to 
clean it up again until the 
next time. At home it’s not 
like that. 

I used to work like a slave 
trying to keep my home J 
spotless. It worried me if it 
wasn’t. I’d scrub the floors 
everytime they got a speck 
on them. And keep al 1 the 
boards and window - sills 
wiped shining. But after a 
while, I got so I didn’t care. 
If I had kept on like that, I 
think I’d have gotten a ner 
vous breakdown. Now, as 
long as the food is good, and 
the clothes are clean, I just 
don’t worry - about whether 
the rest of the house is a 
little messed up. You just 
can’t, 

— Housewife. 


A WOMAN DRIVER 

. One who drives like a man 
and gets blamed for it. 


“Why is it that MY women have to take a sick leave when 
THEIR children get out of school?” 


Vacation Work For Boys 


Los Angeles — The attend- 
ance officer at the junior 
high school I used to go to 
is very cruel and nasty to 
boys. He has a completely 
different attitude toward 
girls. He likes them. 

I talked to a boy who mere- 
ly walked into his office to 
get an absence card for oeing 
Absent one day. This teacher 
thought he was a boy who 
had been asked to Come 
down to his office for punish- 
ment. He picked the boy un 
by the back of the neck call- 
ed him a little punk, and 
kicked him so he slid across 
the room. Then he picked up 
the boy and started banging 
him against the wall. 

Right after that another 
teacher walked in and said. 
“That’s not the boy you 
wanted.” The attendance of- 
ficer just said, “I’m sorry,” 
to the boy, gave him an ab- 
sence card and sent, him back 
to class. 

I’ve seen him beat up quite 
a few boys. Some boys that 
used to go to this school 


were so mad at him thrt af- 
ter graduation they went 
back to school and beat this 
teacher up. They ripped his 
shirt off while he stood there. 
Two of the four boys got 
caught and were put in jail. 
They were soon released, 
however, and told to stay 
around town. I think they 
were supposed to go to court. 

But the boys decided they 
wanted to take a trip outside 
of the city. Somehow the 
cops, found out that they 
were not staying around 
town. Instead of putting 
them in jail the cops are hav- 
ing the boys work their of- 
fense off. * 

For example, there’s a 
drive-in where all the kids 
hang out. There’s a plot of 
earth on that drive-in and 
the cops are having the boys 
dig up the earth planting 
shrubbery. They’re getting 
paid ten cents an hour for 
that. It’s very embarrassing 
because all their friends go 
in and out of the drive-in 
while they are working out- 
side. 



Just A Housewife 

By Mrs. Martha Hunt 


Our children want us to 
attend PTA meetings and 
many mothers do, of course. 
But I have known many 
women who refused to join 
or have anything to do with 
them. 

I remember when I was a 
little girl in school how much 
I wanted my mother to come 
to the school like the other 
children’s mothers did. But 
my mother had to work to 
support us so she never 
came. So I knew how my 
child felt when he first asked 
me to come to a PTA meet- 
ing. I went for his sake. 
FORCING A FIT 

The meeting was poorly 
attended. The main speaker 
was a child psychologist who 
spokfe with such “authority” 
that I was uncomfortable 
and felt that she was ana- 
lyzing the mothers as well 
as the children. I hate being 
analyzed and having my rea- 
sons for doing things picked 
apart. There was a panel 
discussion after her speech 
which several mothers and 
teachers took part in. I no- 
ticed that the mothers on 
the panel all wanted their j 
children to fit a precise pat- 
tern of behavior. It was rigid i 
and unnatural. 

Finally, they asked the 
women in the audience if 
they had any constructive 
criticism of the school or 
teachers. No one said any- 
thing. But I decided to find 
out why women stayed away 
from the PTA, so I raised 
my hand. 

SCHOOLS NOT PRISONS 

This is what I said. *.T 
don’t like the fact that when 
my little boy brings his lunch 
to school, he has to stay in 
one room and be treated like 
a virtual prisbner while he 


is eating. Two older girls are 
in charge of about 30 little 
children. They can only stay 
in the room 20 minutes and 
they have to spend that time 
eating. They are not allowed 
to talk to each other and 
the girls in charge even force 
them to eat what they do 
not want if there is any food 
left in their bags. The girls 
scream at them and even 
slap them to enforce these 
rules. 

“I was shocked to see this. 
I don’t think a school should 
be run like a prison.” 

When I finished, the prin- 
cipal took the floor. He felt 
personally injured by my 
words and said that there 
were very good reasons for 
the rules and that none of 
them could be changed. The 
PTA president really went to 
town on me though, in de- 
fense of the school. That’s 
what finished me with them. 


ZONES OR QUOTAS? 

I live in a colored housing 
project. There are different 
suburban high schools in this 
vicinity. Some of the homes 
in this area are restricted. 
We are in the center of these 
high schools and, according 
to location, our children 
should be able to go to any 
of them, but there doesn’t 
seem to be any consistent 
zoning or qualification proce- 
dure. 

Sometimes I hear that the 
school board determines if 
your child is eligible and 
sometimes I hear it is how 
close you live to the parti* 
cular school, or that there 
are different quotas. HoW 
•does this work or what can 
we do about it? 

Colored Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 


Experiences and Expectations 


TBpre has been a wide- 
spread sentiment amongst 
many skilled workers in auto 
that if they were in the AFL 
they could considerably im- 
prove their conditions. There 
has also been a widespread 
sentiment amongst others of 
them that if they could sepa- 
rate themselves from the 
production workers and 
ereate their own special com- 
mittees and organizations 
within the union they would 
thereby better themselves. 

However, with alt their ac- 
tivity over the recent years 
they have been little satisfied 
with the meager results of 
that activity. 

There is hardly a skilled 
worker who doesn’t realize 
ttjat without the production 
workers they would still be 
without a union. It will like- 
wise be borne upon them one 
day that without the produc- 
tion workers the skilled 
workers can do little to im- 
prove their conditions whe- 
ther they remain within the 
auto union or a union of their 
»wn. 

The real bright spot in the 
whole situation is that the 
Struggle of the skilled work- 
ers may set in motion the 
production workers. 

A situation in the auto 
Union that has been develop- 
ing for a long time appears 
to be coming to a head. 


Even bgfore the signatures 
were dry on the three-year 
agreements that Reu the r 
signed with the auto, barons 
skilled workers went out on 
wildcat strikes in protest 
against the agreements. At 
the moment they are back to 
Work. 

GM skilled workers in 
Flint have been recently 
meeting also in protest to the 
Ford settlement. They are 
demanding bargaining rights 
separate from the production 
workers. Some are even 
threatening to leave the 
UAW, to set up independent 
unions or seek affiliation 
with the AFL. 

For years skilled workers 
have had their own organ- 
ization within the union to 
gain for themselves, apart 
from the production workers, 
seniority provisions, special 
raises and special job condi- 
tions. Even though, in com- 
parison to production work- 
ers, they have won more 
favorable jobs and seniority 
conditions and wage in- 
creases, they have been deep- 
ly dissatisfied with t b,e i r 
status and- progress. 

Skilled workers will have 
difficult enough time over- 
coming Reuther, let alone 
achieving any meaningful 
improvement in their condi 
tions of work. 

—STEFAN 


A DOCTOR STEAKS 

BY M.D. 


THE SOCIAL NATURE OF ILLNESS— Part I 
Much of what I write in this eolumn is concerned with 


& total concept of disease as it has arisen out of man’s 
activity in the environment created by modem industrial 
communities. 


At first, disease was seen chiefly as the result of a 
direct injury from the outside. To a large extent we have 
been successful in the treatment of this type of sickness. 
We have attained skill in the treatment of tissue injury 
brought on by firearms, automobiles, falls and other acci- 
dents— in jury not only to the body surface, to skin and 
bone, but to most vital internal organs, like the brain, the 
heart and the stomach. ' 


Industrial illness, not only accidental injuries, hut 
disturbances to the body resulting from contact with irri- 
tating and poisonous gases, liquids or solids, also is being 
taken care of much better than in the past. Results are 
excellent when medical intelligence and competence are 
permitted free activity by factory management. 

Another group of diseases no longer feared, are those 
related to food deficiencies such as, Scurvy, Pellagra and 
Ricketts. We now have a better understanding of nutrition 
and the needs of the living organism for vitamins, proteins 
and minerals. But we sometimes lack the facilities to use 
this knowledge. 


The largest group of diseases caused by outside agents 
are those resulting from the action of parasitic bacteria 
and viruses. For centuries, epidemics in various parts of 
the world brought illness and death to thousands of peo- 
ple. The plagues of Bubonic disease, Smallpox, Typhus, 
Yellow Fever, Cholera and others are in the past. We now 
have sufficient information on the activity of these germs 
to control most of them. 


WORLD OUTLOOK 


BLACKOUT IN 
NEW YORK 

Miami Beach is a land of 
golden sunshine, golden girls 
and golden hotels which 
charge upwards of $60 a day. 

It is also a land that has 
been known to have laws 
prohibiting Negroes from be- 
ing on the streets at night. 

It is also a land which 
has been known to pay its 
restaurant help $10 a week 
in the very same hotels 
whose guests pay 20 times 
that for the privilege of stay- 
ing there. 

Since early April these 
hotel and restaurant workers 
have been on strike against 
their conditions of work. 

The big New York papers 
always find space to give to 
Florida’s beauty contests 
Yet scarcely a line have they 
given to this Florida strike. 

Two weeks ago, the wait 
ers in New York’s “fabulous” 
restaurants walked off the 


THE DEVIL S 
MERRY-GO-ROUND 


It is also becoming clear that some of these parasites 
are good for us. Certain types continue to live in our 
intestines and their chemical activity produces dements 
necessary for our own health. But we still have a great 
deal to learn about them. It may be, that even when we, 
seem well we may still not have attained maximum good 
health. During periods of body tension and stress, certain 
viruses, which live with us always, seem to be stimulated 
to produce poisons whieh lead to disease. 

There is another form of illness not directly connected 
with outside agents and whjch is not so easily recognized 
as the old-time plagues. But it is widespread today and 
•an be much more damaging. This group of diseases will 
' im discussed in the next issue of the pape& 


Thousands of young men 
and women, each month, run 
away from the Communist 
misery of East Germany in an 
effort to find a better life for 
themselves in the Bonn Re- 
public of West Germany. In 
May alone, almost 13,000 
East Germans crossed the 
border and registered with 
the authorities for “political 
asylum” in the West. In 
April, the figure was about 
11,000. If so many register, it 
is safe to guess that there are 
many who do not register and 
others who are caught in the 
attempt by the East German 
guards at the border. 

They do not flee to the West 
in order to support Aden- 
auer’s politics or the politics 
of the Social Democrats. They 
flee to escape the regimenta- 
tion and forced labor of Com- 
munist Germany. One out of 
every three who escape are 
young men running away 
from forced military duty in 
the East Zone’s “People’s Po- 
lice.” 

When they reach the West 
zone, however, their hopes are 
rudely shattered. There is no 
room for them to develop as 
free human beings. Instead of 
forced labor they find unem- 
ployment or subsistence re- 
lief. Instead of the misery of 
regimentation they find the 
hopelessness of no place to 
go and nothing to do. Out of 
every 100 young men and 
women who cross over to the 
West, 15 risk re-crossing the 
border to retlirn to the East. 
They do this in spite of the 
danger that they will be 
caught and sentenced to bru- 
tal terms in a Communist 
slave labor camp. They don’t 
go back to the East because 
they prefear Communism. 
They go bach because the 
West has nothing better to 
offer them as human beings. 

Whether they cross or re- 
cross, they cannot look to the 
East or to the West for help. 
All they can count on is their 
own feelings and needs, and 
the feelings and needs of peo- 
ple like them, 


job for an hour in support 
of the Miami Beach strikers. 
The papers ignored that too. 

Is this the freedom of the 
press they protect? 




THE GUN NO LONGER 
SWINGS SO FREELY 
ON THE HIP 

The government of Kenya, 
the British colony in East 
Africa, announced that July 
10 is the deadline for mem- 
bers of the Mau Mau to sur- 
render without penalty. At 
the same time a British Roy- 
al Commission recommended 
that there be reforms in East 
Africa removing racial bar- 
riers and permitting native 
Africans to use the choice 
agricultural lands which for 
40 years only the white set- 
tlers were permitted to cul- 
tivate. 

It wasn’t so long ago — 
September 3, 1953 to be ex- 
act — that a young white 
woman lawyer from England 
swaggered into a Kenya 
courtroom to prosecute 81 
Kikuyus accused of “Mau 
Mau murders.” To show her 
contempt for the natives, she 
packed a .45 revolver on her 
hip, cowboy-style, swinging 
from a leather cartridge belt. 
Not even the most cynical 
lawyer will pretend that such 
arrogant behavior in court, 
on the part of a prosecuting 
attorney, has anything to do 
with justice. 

Neither such conceit nor 
the ruthless terror that went 
with it could defeat the na- 
tives determined to win their 
freedom. 

The Handful of European 
settlers ruthlessly drove the 
Africans from their lands in- 
to the forests which could 
not support them. For 40 
years the natives suffered 


and died, protested to th< 
Crown and tried to bette: 
their own conditions. But i 
is only after some threi 
years of Civil War, declare! 
by the government of tin 
settlers, that the Royai Com 


mission finally issues it: 


recommen 


“humanitarian’ 
dations. 

And still the settlers re 
sist. They want peace fron 
the war they started, bu 
they want it on terms when 
things remain as they were. 


“NATURAL RIGHT” TO 
TRAVEL 

The U.S. Court of Appeals 
has ruled against the Stab 
Dept, in the case of Mai 
Shachtman, Chairman of th< 
Independent Socialist Lea, 
gue. The group was arbitrar 
ily put on the subversive lis 
by the Attorney General ove 
six years ago. '■ 

Three and one-half years 
ago, Mr. Shachtman applies! 
for a passport to trave 
abroad. The passport divi^ioi 
of the State Dept, has denie< 
him that right. 

The Courts have now rule! 
that the basic “natural right’ 
of travel cannot be arbiter 
ily denied without due pro 
cess of law. This does no 
grant Max Shachtman tin 
right to tarvel, but o n 1 ) 
opens the road to a reviev 
of the case. It took three an< 
one-half years of legal battl. 
to get that slight a wedge in 
to the arbitrary rulings o: 
the State Department. I< 
that wedge sufficient actd 
ally to exercise that 
right” or is it only a means 
of shifting the abrogation o 
our rights from an adminis 
trative department to a ju 
dicial one? 


Life In the Committees 


Below we print excerpts . duction industries t a 1 k e < 


from a letter written during 
the preliminary discussions 
as to what kind of papeV 
News & Letters would be : 


“When the President es 
tablished a new ‘peace agen- 
cy’ and all the papers spoke 
of it, a woman worker said: 
‘What is peace to me if I 
have that boss on my back 
all the time?’ It is quite clear 
that the only peace which 
m at t ers to her is that 
achieved by a total reorgan- 
ization of society beginning 
with production. What I am 
getting at is this sense of the 
totality of the modern crisis, 
the totality of the reorgan- 
ization of social relations, 
and the totally new concepts 
of communication. 

“That’s how I came to con- 
sider also the question of 
name for the paper. In Am 
erica, journalism has played 
a striking role in the total 
reorganization of relations. 
The new passions in Colonial 
America were seen in the 
committees of correspond- 
ence. The first regular 
newspaper in the Colonies 
was called BOSTON NEWS- 
LETTER. This is true not 
only of Colonial but of mod- 
ern America. 

“It is certainly true that 
the workers in all, mass pro- 


about a new form of prgan 
ization long before the CIC 
emerged. I remember espe 
daily vividly the story t 
miner’s wife told me abou 
what she called the civil was 
in West Virginia during th< 
1920’s between the miner! 
and the mine operators. Ant 
many stories a miner told m< 
about the struggles of th< 
miners against Lewis an< 
Green and the other leader; 
for just such a form of in 
dustrial organization tha 
Lewis became famous foi 
building. 

The same is true of steel 
As a radical, I thought : 
knew everything about it be 
cause I knew about the 1911 
strike and then the strike; 
of 1937. As if the 20 year; 
between them was just £ 
blank! In truth that pericw 
is filled with local rank an< 
file strikes against both thi 
company and their own craf 
union. 

“Old radicals thought tha 
what was necessary was i 
paper ‘for’ the Workers am 
they did start such papers 
But what is needed is a pape 
not ‘for’ the workers, but b; 
them. In that way, workers 
revolt cannot appear as as 
explosion but as the new so 
ciety developing out of thei 
daily lives.” 
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< WORKER S JOURNAL 

By CHARLES DENBY 

No One Would Have Believed It 

: The things that the company does as part of daily 

routine in the shop today, no one would have believed the 
workers would come to at this stage, especially those 
workers with ten and 15 years of experience. In the early 
days of the UAW, a foreman was prohibited from doing 
work with the men he was supervising (unless it was a 
r new worker he was teaching the operation). 

The position of the union was that if a foreman work- 
. ed he would be keeping some unemployed worker from a 
. job. Those he supervised would quit work if he continued. 
This was the position of every union member. 

FOREMAN DETERMINES SPEED 

- , The speed of the production line was set and timed 

evfery morning with the steward, foreman and mainten- 
ance man who did the adjusting of it. Now the foreman 
does all of this, or as much of it as he wants to. He sets 
the speed of the line. The steward and the maintenance 
-man is nowhere near. The foremen also work as much as 
they want to. This is as unfair to the worker as anything 
in production. It is true that when foremen are allowed 
to work they eliminate many hours of work that some 
Unemployed workers could be doing. : ^ 

, When foremen have all rights to adjust the lines, 
they set it slow where workers have to continue to work 
right around the clock. But when something causes the 
line to stop, the foreman speeds it up to where the num- 
ber of pieces will count the same in a given hour. The 
■ Iqftger ' the repairs on a breakdown, the faster the line 
gets after it is repaired. 




t ■ 


I1NION SAYS NOTHIN® 

“ The union has no position on this today, or the ac- 
tions of the foreman is its position. Many wonder why 
Workers do not attend union meetings or support their 
union leaders as they did years ago. Many things that 
workers had to say about production standards are taken 
away from them, with the union leaders helping the com- 
pany to do it and firing or threatening those workers 
Who resist; ■ r x- 

WORKERS TURN TO STRIKE ACTION 

• Many workers who face shop problems today will 
not call or notify the steward about them. If they can- 
not handle the problems with , the help of other workers, 
they will say, “What is the use of calling or telling a 
steward?” <• 

When the problems are serious enough, the workers 
by walking out and closing the shop down. In most 
of these instances they get some better adjustment. Some- 
times it costs a worker his job, but the fight by strike 
action never stops. The company and union leaders have 
Wen unable to control that action of the workers. 
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A Second Look at Polio 


and the Vaccine 


A father told NEWS & LETTERS that he was relieved, In a way, that his children 
were a little past the age for the Polio vaccine program. “I honestly don’t know how I 
would have decided,” he said. “There was always a worry about the kids in back of our 
minds whenever the polio season came around. When the Salk vaccine was announced as 
a success, a load was taken off our minds. But right after that it seemed that the big 
drug companies were out to make a fortune on the hopes of parents; kids got polio from 
bad vaccinations; and the politicians stuck their fingers into it. It’s hard to know what to do. 


LEARN ABOUT 
THE VIRUS FAMILY 

It seems desirable that we 
become better acquainted 
with, the virus family — the 
huge group of disease-pro- 
ducing particles of which the 
one causing Poliomyelitis is 
a member. Viruses seem to 
be everywhere but are hard 
to pin down. They cannot be 
seen with ordinary micro- 
scopes. Some investigators 
even question that they are 
living substances. Unlike bac- 
teria, they are difficult to 
raise because they multiply 
only on living tissue. Existing 
in plants and animals, they 
are responsible for a variety 
of diseases of both, many 
still unknown. Measles, 
Mvunps and Chicken Pox are 
common virus diseases. 

Recently, f saw a patient 
with painful lumps on one 
arm due to the virus of Cat 
Scratch Fever. There is a 
virus involved in the common 
cold, and it is even possible 
that a virus plays a part in 
stimulating certain body cells 
to grow wildly and become 
malignant or cancerous. 

NO WEAPON YET 

Unfortunately, there is as 
yet no effective chemical 
weapon against the virus dis- 
eases such as has been found 
in Penicillin for the bacterial 
diseases. Over the years, 
hundreds of scientists, medi- 
c a 1 me n, bacteriologists, 
chemists and technicians 
have been working on prob- 
lems related to the develop 
ment of vaccines against the 
virus diseases. A vaccine >s 
a suspension of dead germ 
particles which are injected 
into the body to stimulate 
it to produce a specific anti- 
substance, that will counter- 
act the poison produced by 
the germ. All living tissue 
has the power to kill o r 
weaken invaders, when not- 
overwhelmed and given time 
to mobilize a defense. 

— M. D. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 

The recent stock manipu- 
lation which split General 
Motors stock 3 for 1 netted 
the holders of “Bird Dog” 
Wilson’s shares about one 
third of a million dollars. 
Each share jumped 14 points. 

Now if all the General 
Motors workers reaped the 
same benefits , , . 


“I think the worst* thing 
of all was that stupid and 
inhuman remark by Mrs. 
Oveta Hobby, the Secretary 
of Health, that she was 
against free shots for ail 
children because that wouid 
be socialism. It seem3 that 
the people in charge were in- 
terested in. everything except 
the hopes of parents and the 
health of children.” 

DOUBT AND CONFUSION 

A working mother said, 
“Parents had to decide with- 
out having enough knowedge 
to make the decision. Most of 
the mothers I know, did what 
I did. We took the advice of 
our family doctor. I let my 
son get the shots but I 
wasn’t too happy about it. I 
have confidence in my doctor 
but I don’t have much con- 
fidence left in the field of 
medicine as a- whole. That 
isn’t right in something as 
serious as health and medi- 
cine. They’re supposed to 
know. They’re going to have 
to restore my faith in them;” 

Now- that the polio season 
is in swing and the number 
of eases is not much differ- 
ent, so far, from the same 
time last year, NEWS It 
LETTERS asked our medical 
columnist for his opinion, 
which is as follows: 
VACCINE A VALUABLE 
CONTRIBUTION • 

The Saulk vaccine is the 
result of the work of many 
people over a long period of 
time. It appears to be a very 
valuable contribution to med- 
icine. I do .not now want to 
go into the question of wheth- 
er the virus remained suffi- 
ciently active in certain 
batches of the vaccine to 
give some who received the 
injections, a form of the dis- 
ease. I am sure that the vac- 
cine can be prepared so' that 
it will not endanger the in- 
dividual. 

ANOTHER PROBLEM 

I am concerned, however, 
with another aspect of the 
problem ; one that is also 
seen in fields other than 
medicine. The conception of 
a successful attack on spec- 
ific needs of humanity, by 
a cooperative effort of all 
the people using their en- 
tire resources, is a wonder- 
ful thing to realize. The 
tremendous work done in the 
refinement and manufacture 
of Penicillin under the stim- 
ulus of World War n, first 
gave us a look at the great 
possibilities in the medical 
field,, r 


Had the Polio vaccine pro- 
duced perfect results, iittie 
publicity would have seen 
given to some fundamental 
defects underlying certain 
phases of our present sys- 
tem of medical care. The 
hitch in the program gave 
the American people a pretty 
good look. What they saw 
was not altogether pleasing. 
CONFLICTING INTERESTS 

The National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, a 
semi- private organization 
that has given financial sup- 
port to the Salk studies ’ and 
has collected funds yearly 
through its March of Dimes 
campaigns, was accused by 
politically - minded Adminis- 
tration officials of attempt- 
ing to hurry the tests in or- 
der that a celebration could 
be held on the birthday of 
its founder, Franklin B. Roo- 
sevelt. 

Certain Congressmen 
urged free distribution of the 
medicine and blamed drug 
houses and some doctors for 
a black market in the vac- 
cine. 

The American Medical As- 
sociation came out with a 
resolution against free dis- 
tribution and what it called 
an entering wedge for Social- 
ized Medicine. In this it was 
backed by the drug com- 
p a n i e s manufacturing the 
vaccine. ‘ 

President Eisenhower and 
his secretaries made many 
statements trying to please 
everyone, v 

INTERFERENCE 

The difficulties connected 
with the Polio vaccine have 
raised the curtain on the 
obstacles that interfere with 
responsible human relation- 
ships in carrying on the 
world’s work. One can see the 
tangle of crossing wires, the 
ruthless drives, greed and 
falseness which 'are glamour- 
ized under the terms ambi- 
tion, incentive and freedom. 

Human capacities have 
hardly been touched. I be- 
lieve that what we today look 
upon as miracles can taka 
place when the full creative- 
ness of people is released 
through a feeling of inner re- 
sponsibility that joins them 
to their fellow man. In all 
this lies a new America try- 
ing to be bora ; a people who 
do not want to live just to 
work but will work in order 
to lira. 



4 DOCTOR 


BY M.D. 


COAL AND ITS PEOPLE 


The Social Nature of Illness 


Fart H 


- There is a large group of 
diseases of human beings, the 
cure of which is making lit- 
tle progress. This group has 
come into being with the 
creation of the large com- 
munity, but is a further de- 
velopment of the activity of 
modern society through 
which human beings have be- 
come part of a highly me- 
chanised industrial civiliza- 
tion. 


These diseases reveal 
themselves through a distur- 
bance in the function of a 
body organ — an activity con- 
trolled by the individual's 
nervous system. 


We know that for the good 
and welfare of the individual 
human being, it is essential 
that he continue to develop 
as completely and fully as 
possible. But within modem 
society, growth and develop- 
ment of the individual per- 
son has become difficult and 
even impossible. Many, men 
have become sick because of 
this and civilization has al- 
tered a blind alley. 


Many physicians still half 
jokingly try to comfort and 
dismiss patients' complaints 
-with the remark, “It’s just 
your nerves.” By far the 
largest quantity of medicine 
prescribed today by doctors 
is for calming over-active 
nerves. 


BREEDS NERVOUS 
DISEASE 


STRESS AND STRAIN 


Unfortunately, nerves en- 
ter into every comer and 
crevice of the human body 
and take part in every bit of 
activity. Under sufficient 
pressure or stress, anyone’s 
nervous system can break 
down. In* modem life, the 
nervous system has often 
taking such a beating,- has 
been receiving so many in- 
sults, that it refuses to re- 
main silent So today, physi- 
cians have come to recognize 
and to name some very com- 
mon protests of nerves. 
There are specific diseases 
like peptic uclers, high blood 
pressure, colitis, as well as 
many sick people with all 
sorts of strange symptoms, 
difficult to classify. Among 
these* 1 are the irritable heart, 
the nervous stomach, the 
lack of energy and zest. Here 
also are many more serious 
disturbances, various neu- 
roses and even psychoses or 
insanities. 


This abnormality has come 
about because we have lost 
sight of our goal, and are 
no longer looking at thfe hu- 
man being. We have become 
involved with material pro- 
ducts created by him. The 
chief activity of people today 
is finding and protecting a 
“good” spot in the world of 
production. This is usually a 
competitive effort. Herein is 
the breeding ground for di- 
sease of the nervous system 
and of the emotions. 


DYING BEFORE LIVING 


MORE THAN MEDICINE 


I do not want to belittle or 
make light of what physi- 
cians are doing and must do 
for these sick individuals. I 
merely want to point out 
that the established and 
sound way of treating a di- 
sease is to get at the cause. 
That, however, doctors of 
medicine are unable to do in 
the treatment of this type of 
human illness. Much more 
than the average physician’s 
efforts and present under- 
standing is required. The 


Los Angeles — When I got 
to work early this morming 
the gate was locked. Some 
one said they forgot to open 
it, but we were let in just 
at starting time. The reason 
for this was that a foreman 
bad fired a man last night 
for sleeping, and another 
man was fired this morning 
for being drank, 

Some of the men argued 
that no one should be fired 


Miners Tube Their Vacation 


great increase in this type of 
illness brings into focus a 
questioning of the very ex- 
istence of our present way of 
life. 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va. 
— When the first of June 
rolls around, the miners start 
thinking in terms of vaca- 
tion. Ten whole days to do 
with as they see fit. 

ALL POINTS 


WIVES AND CHILDREN 


On the whole, there are 
few people in the world who 
are keener sportsmen than 
are the miners. With summer 
being the fishing season, 
trips are planned to all 
points. Some will go out to 
local fishing spots. Others 
make trips to far places. 


It Makes You 
Wonder . . . 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va. 
— I visited a friend of the 
paper, whose husband has 
been very sick for some time. 
They helped build the UMW 
in the 1920’s. She said her 
husband story was one for 
the paper. One lung is gone 
— a result of his years in the 
mine. And now, bed-ridden 
with a stroke, they have 
been cut off from help from 
the welfare fund of the 


Many of the wives are in- 
terested in the sports that 
their husband take up; some 
of them can beat their hus- 
bands at it. And if he says 
anything that might just hint 
that he would like to go 
alone, she sets him straight 
on that score without any 
hesitation at alL “You go on 
vacation, I go on vacation 
and the children are going 
with us. You’re not the only 
one who wants to get away 
for a while. We all do.” 

There are miners with i 
large families who simply do 
not have the means of get- 
ting anywhere. Their vaca- 
tions are spent around home, 
doing all the things that 
have been put aside until 
“vacation.” For them a vaca- 
tion is doing work that was j 
not done, or could not be 
done, while they had to 
work. 


VACATIONS AND PAY 


UMW. 

DIFFERENT NOW 


Tim forced which drives 
people into this unnatural 
activity of modern society is 
fear — a fear of failure to 
meet the physical necessities 
of living — food, clothing, 
shelter and of becoming help- 
less and dependent. Buit in 
trying to protect themselves, 
in seeking to obtain physi- 
cal security, people have, in 
a sense, made a bad bargain. 
They have let others control 
and use them. They have 
compromised themselves* and 
sold out their humanity. 
They have lost the only 
means to obtain genuine sec- 
urity, through developing 
themselves — their individu- 
ality. 


She went to the union and 
told them just how she felt. 
Not one has been to see him 
while he was sick. And yet, 
his "buddies” Were all he 
could think about. 


The knowledge of this fail- 
ure is the guilt within people, 
which may lead to sickness 
of the mind and the emo- 
tions. Civilized existence to- 
day in the U. S. has become 
synonomous with finding a 
place in the activity of mod- 
ern' industry. This activity, 
which' should be only the 
background or the means to 
living, becomes the living it- 
self. With this we begin to 
die before we have truly 
lived. 


She said things sure are 
different now. They were the 
ones who did the fighting 
and put the big shots in ; 
where they are now. But now 
they don’t have time for you 
at all. They act like they’re 
on the other side. 

She said people used to 
stick together in the old 
days. But now, the mine of- 
ficials have the upper hand. 
And the ones who are work- 
ing are so afraid for their 
jobs, they do anything the 
company says. “We didn’t 
have much money in the old 
days,” she said, “but at least 
everybody has something. 
Everybody had at least a 
piece of bread. Now the 
wages are higher, but look 
at how many aren’t making 
anything — don’t have any 
jobs at alL It doesn’t make 
sense. It makes you wonder 
about this world.” 


During the month of June 
there is much talk about 
vacations and the vacation 
pay. There are ten days, be- 
ginning around the last of 
June and ending after the 
first week of July. But of 
these ten days, five of them 
are actual working- days. 
There are always two week- 
ends and the Fourth of July 
included in these ten days. 
There is talk that “We ought 
to have ten working days,* 
then we would have time to 
do something that we can’t 
with just the ten days. It 
ought' to be two weeks, that 


would really give you time if 
you wanted to make a long 
trip to see friends or rela- 
tives who live too far away 4 
for just ten days.” Then an- 
other point comes up — that 
of the vacation pay. 

The miners get $100.00 
for their vacation pay. 
This, they all agree, would 
not be enough for two - 
weeks. But they have the 
solution for this. For each 
day they have off, they 
should get their regular 
daily rate. That would 
make it a reasonable vaea- , 
tion .with .pay. .Then .you 
could really enjoy yourself. - 
There are always com- 
ments about the taxing of 
the vacation pay. No miner 
feels that it should be taxed. 
It is something that has been 
accumulated over a period of 
a year, not as wages but as 
something that the opera- 
tors give, after much bitter 
struggle, for services during 
the year. 

OVER BUT NOT THROUGH 
The ten days fly swiftly 
by, and before you know it, 
it is time to go back to work 
again. The vacation is over, 
but there is talk for months A 
about the places visited, the 
ones that got away, the ones 
that didn’t, car trouble, fam- 
ily trouble — anything and 
everything that happened. 
This will take up the talk in 
the lamp house and dinner 4 
holes for a while to come. 
Though the operator is call- 
ing the tune now, they can 
re-live those days for a 
while. 


Mine Safety Committee 


Checks the Wrong People 


WHO DESERVES MORE 


by the foreman for being 
drunk. The man 

should have been sent to the 
doctor to determine if he 
was drunk., it was not the 
right of the foreman to de- 
cide. Besides if a man closes 
his eyes that doesn’t mean 
he’s asleep, he could be rest- 
ing his eyes. After all when 
a foreman sits down at a 
desk, and closes his eyes, 
he’s thinking. 


She went on ta talk about 
people she met at the hos- 
pital that she had to go to 
recently. Plenty of others 
were in the same fix: widows 
of miners who have been cut 
off without a penny; women 
whose husbands can’t find 
work. 

“Who deserves more than 
people like this?” she asked. 
“We gave our whole lives. 
They say they have no 
money. They have the 
money, but what are they 
using it for? No, things sure 
are different nowadays. It 
just makes you wonder.” 


Pursglove, W. Va. — I 
work on a continuous miner. 
Working on that thing keeps 
you uhder pressure all the 
time. That machine was 
made to put out the coal, and 
a lot of it. Everything about 
the machine is geared to get 
coal and more coal. Nothing 
else counts. ‘ 

PIN AS YOU GO 

As the machine advances 
into the coal the top is sup- 
posed to be. made safe. On 
both sides of the machine 
are the stopers. , They are 
used to put in the pins while 
the machine eats into .the 
coal. Me and my buddy do 
this work. It’s our job to 
make the holes for the pins 
ami to put the phis in. Of 
course, the work can’t be 
done if the stopers aren’t 
operating right. And some- 
times this happens. What 
should be done then is to 
stop the machine and fix the 
stopers so they will work. 
Both the boss and the oper- 
ator of the machine know 
that. The machine should 
not be allowed to move un- 
less it is safe to work on it. 
ANY FOOL WOUU) KNOW 
The only thing is that the 
company keeps so mneh 
pressure on. the ugj&rstora to 


get the coal that a lot of j 
times he doesn’t use good 
judgment. It is the same 
thing with the boss of the 
section. He’s got to be coal 
hungry. You put all those 
things together and a lot of , 
things can happen, just 'I&e 
it did with us. 


Both of the stopers were 
down on the machine and no 
pins could be put in. But 
the operator, who should 
have shut the machine down 
until it was fixed, kept on 
working with it. And the 
boss, who also knows bet- 
ter, let it go on. It ended up 
with the machine going in 
quite a way without a pin 
being put in. 


Now here is the thing that 
gets me. The safety com- 
mittee sees this unsafe con- 
dition. So who do they 
jump on? Not the boss or 
the operator, but me and toy 
buddy. We don’t run the 
machine. The boss and the 
operator do that. It was in 
their jurisdiction to shut* it 
down until it would be fixed. 
Any fool would know that. 
But it was me and my bud- 
dy who were climbed all over 
by the committee. That was 
anything but right. 






LABOR 



Work on the Farm 

Not What It Used to Be 


Foils Scabs at 
Willow Run 

. petroit — The signing of the 
agreement between Walter 
^ Iteuther and the General 
;|§otors Corp. touched off one 
of the most militant wildcat 
strikes seen in Detroit for 
quite a while. 

The strike, which closed 
the transmission division at 
Willow Rim for over a week, 
shafted over the disatisfac- 
tion of the tool grinders, 
who resented not being in- 
cluded in the skilled classi- 
f fication that got a raise. 

These men, about a dozen 
of them, had the entire plant 
shut down due to general dis- 
satisfaction with the terms 
; of the union contract. Out- 
{ side the plant the pickets 
- were patrolling the gate. Op- 
posite them was a small 
group looking for a way to 
| cross the picket line. 

ANY HEAT TREATERS? 

’ A short distance away, the 
foremen had gathered into^ 
their own little group. They 
! thought they could break up 
-' the Strike by appealing to 
; these skilled workers who 
I* ' Wanted to get back to work, 
i A foreman approached the 
group and said: “The plant 
will be in a mess unless we 
get some heat treaters. Are 
there any here?” 

I tooufe couple, in the group of 
men that was trying to break 
the strike, raised their hands, 
i The foreman promised to 
take the men into the plant 
in a car. 

t BICYCLES, ANYBODY? 

He was just on the verge 
of succeeding with his trick, 
when one of the pickets, 
pretty well tanked up, came 
reeling over to the group and 
in a drunken voice asked, 
“Any of youse guys heat 
treaters?” 

“Come on with me. I’ll get 
. bicycles for you. We’ll all 
ride into the plant on bi- 
cycles.” 

The men knew that the 
only ones riding bikes around 
the plant were foremen or 
bosses’ stooges. The men 
hesitated and while they did 
so the drunk went over ft) 
the foremen and slapped 
* them on the shoulder, saying, 
“Yes ,heat treaters are real- 
>; If' needed. Who is a heat 
' treater? Come with me, my 
■ bike is just around the cor- 
ner?” 

The laughter served to 
break up the whole scheme 
. of the foremen and the 
x -wouM-be scabs. 
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Birmingham, Ala. — When I 
was a kid, farming was 
known to be one of the most 
rugged and difficult jobs a 
human being could do. But 
they have it down now where 
a farmer has a more reason- 
able job than the one we are 
doing in the city. 

A large percentage of the 
farmers have different kinds 
of tractors and the work is 
done on a somewhat collec- 
tive basis. Farmers who have 
one type of tractor trade 
work with those who have 
another type of tractor. This 
is not only true among Ne- 
groes and whites as such, but 
between Negroes and whites. 
COOPERATING LABOR 

While I was, at my bro- 
ther’s farm, a white farmer 
rode up and asked did I see 
his son who was to come over 
to do some work for us. 
When my brother came I 
asked him what about this 
man’s son. He told me that 
this white farmer has a trac- 
tor that cuts and bales oats 
and hay in one operation. 


changing ideas and for 
broadening their, understand- 
ing. 

As an engineer I would 
like to describe for you the 
role of unions in the com- 
pany where I work. In parti- 
cular, I would like to de- 
scribe the functioning of the 
office union, of which I am 
a member. 

There are altogether about 
3,000 employees in the com- 
| pany, 200 of which are on 
I the supervisory and execu- 
' tive level, another 200 are 
j shop foremen, 800 are engi- 
■ neers, clerks, draftsmen, 

I salesmen, technical writers, 
I etc., and 1,800 are machinist? 
j and assemblers. 

The wages, hours and 
fringe benefits of most of the 
employees are fixed by 
uni o n-contract agreements. 
The office union represents 
400 of the white collared 
workers with about 200 engi- 
neers. The shop union repre- 
sents the 1800 machinists 
and assemblers. Both unions 
are locals of the C. I. O. and 
their mutual support in any 
controversy against manage- 
ment is taken for granted. 

CONTRACT 

NEGOTIATIONS 

Contract negotiations are 
held once every two years, 
with a clause providing for 
wage bargaining once every 
year. Only during negotia- 
tions do the members show a 
keen interest in the union ac- 
tivities. Mimeographed re- 
ports are distributed after 


This saves three or four days 
of labor. In turn my brother 
has a tractor for ploughing. 
They do the work for each 
other and pay back that way. 
SHORTER WORK DAY 

Another big change is that 
the farmers go to work by 
the hours something like we 
do in the factory. Those who 
came to work with my bro- 
ther came at 7 :30 in the 
morning and quit at 4:30 in 
the afternoon. This was 
astonishing and amazing to 
me because when I worked 
on the farm we worked from 
when we could see -to when 
we couldn’t. 

Also there isn’t so much 
of farming now as there used 
to be. Most of the men there, 
Negroes, work in the city at 
different jobs. Days when 
they think they should, they 
work on the farm. It gives 
them more independence 
than it does the average 
worker in the city. They 
don’t take all the abuse to 
the extent that they took 
years ago. If the abuse gets 


specific demands to the 
philosophy of unions in gen- 
eral become topics for lunch 
hour discussions. At the 
same time, management re- 
minds us who the boss is by 
suddenly strictly enforcing 
certain stupid rules and reg- 
ulations which are usually 
neglected. 

During the rest of the 
year, however, very little 
thought is given to the un- 
ion. About 10% of the mem- 
bers attend the monthly 
meetings despite advance 
bulletin board, as well as in- 
dividually distributed notices. 

NOT MANY GRIEVANCES 

Since many of the supervi- 
sors rose from the ranks, 
working relations on the job 
are, on the whole, friendly; 
high pressure techniques are 
hardly used. Therefore the 
stewards handle few, if any, 
grievance cases. 

In faet, whenever an engi- 
neer is dissatisfied (when he 
has waited too long for a 
promotion or when he wants j 
to be transfered to a dif- 
ferent job or group) he 
would go directly to his sup- 
ervisor or to someone even 
higher and talk things over. 
The union officers are never 
consulted except in a clear 
case of contract violation by 
management. At the present 
time the engineers can be re- 
latively independent because 
there is a shortage of engi- 
neers and they can get jobs j 
without too much difficulty. 
Professionals In Unions 

Whatever objections we 


too much, they quickly say, 
“Well, I don’t have to work 
here. I’ve got a farm; I’m 
raising my own crops.” 

TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 

A Negro .told me one inci- 
dent that shows this. The 
county wanted to black top 
a road.. The state rates for 
such work was about $5 a 
day, but the county said that 
was too much, it would make 
the farmers too independent. 

About a year and a half 
ago they had brought the 
road to a point where they 
had some eight or ten miles 
further to go to finish it. 
Then all the workers, white 
and Negro, said, “Well, just 
let it go. When the county 
decides to pay us the $5 a 
day the state said we’re en- 
titled to, we’ll finish the 
road.” 

They stayed away and the 
county couldn’t find any oth- 
er laborers. Finally, six 
months later, the county 
agreed to pay what the state 
paid and the men went back 
to work on the road. 

COMPANY 
IS WORRIED 

Detroit — We were never 
able to do anything about 
our conditions. We have had 
committeemen fired for back- 
ing us up and also when we 
didn’t have the complete 
support of the International. 
At contract time, even 
though it was settled, we 
stayed out as it was our oiuy 
chance to get anything done. 
Now the whole attitude of 
the company to us is differ- 
ent and not so bossy. They 
speak to us better. We also 
get some better agreements 
in settling our local prob- 
lems. Even the committee- 
men, who are all new except 
for the chairman, tell me 
that the company is more 
worried now and treat them 
better when bargaining. 

— Production Worker 
Chev. Gear and Axle 

might have against unions hi 
general, we do recognize that 
our particular union is a de- 
mocratic organization. I be- 
lieve that the most impor- 
tant reason for our union 
working so well is because 
all the officers do the same 
kind of work and make their 
living the same way as do 
the members. j 

Although there is still re- 
sistance to unionization of 
engineers among those who 
call themselves “profession- 
als,” more and more of us re- 
alize that we work essenti- 
ally as skilled workers and 
that we must promote oar in- 
terests through group actum. 


An Engineer JVrites 
About His Union i 

am interested in your every negotiation session; 
paper because it provides itsj and things ranging from 
readers with a means for ex- 


SITDOWN STRIKE 
AT GENERAL 
MOTORS 

By Jerry Kegg 

For many years, General 
Motors, with the cooperation 
of the International union 
has been able to smother any 
flare-up among their em- 
ployees. Only when the work- 
ers ignored the International 
and relied on their own ini- 
tiative has the company 
found themselves unable to 
cope with the situation of 
their own making. 

The company was first 
faced with a series of wild- 
cat strikes and today, in a 
General Motors plant where 
I work, they were faced with 
a sitdown strike. 

SITDOWN FOR FANS 

The summer heat alwayb 
causes some disruption in 
production and a lot 'of pro- 
mises from management The 
foreman’s usual excuse is 
that fans are on the way. If 
pressure gets too bad he 
swipes them from another 
department or the offices. 

But that excuse did him 
no good today. Two depart- 
ments refused to work until 
the fans were brought in. 
The foreman was unable to 
get them so the women just 
sat and refused to work or 
talk to their foreman. He 
pleaded with them but they 
just sat. The superintendent 
and Labor Relations came to 
the department and first 
pleaded with them and then 
threatened to fire all the 
women. They laughed in the 
superintendent’s face as he 
wrote down their badge num- 
bers. 

CONFIDENCE WINS 

After half an hour, eight 
fans were brought in and the 
women went back to work. 

“You see what happens 
once you go out on a wildcat 
strike,” Esther said. ‘Our 
confidence was 30 strong 
that the company had to give 
in. With a grievance, maybe 
we would have gotten the 
fans in a week. But we got 
them in a half-hour.” 


Nat Head Says-- 



“Anybody who says 1 m 
can't work because it’s ton 
hot k just looking lor Ms 
excuse.” 
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EDITORIALS 

WHAT KIND OF PROBLEM? 

The problem of Youth today is the striking feature 
of every daily newspaper. Many journalists are writing 
what they think of the Youth today. Some are very in- 
teresting. None of them have any solution. 

Some are very controversial. They are saying that 
Youth who are members of gangs, and those who commit 
crimes, are a very small percentage of American Youth — 
less than three per cent. On the other hand, they say 
these Youth are from working people’s families. Anyone 
would have to ask the question: Are the working people 
in the majority or the minority? Is it true that working 
people have larger families than the rich? But to start 
from that point is meaningless. 

A New York daily paper also stated th^t 80 per 
cent of the crimes that were committed in that city the 
past year were committed by Youth between the age of 
16 and 21. This sounds strange or untrue, but it is one 
way of turning the public hostile against Youth without 
considering what is driving the Youth to crimes. 

Yet the same paper had to admit that the violence 
was only the form of the Youth’s fierce desire “of belong- 
ing”. 

There is a curious problem of Youth today. In 
, New York, an organization which has gone in to 
make a study says that it is frustration that causes Youth 
to act this way. They did not mention whether they had 
any Youth helping with this research or not. It is the first 
mistake they are making if they do not include Youth 
who are members of some gangs. The strange part of 
Youth gang activities is that whatever the problem is, 
they seem to try to find a solution by fighting each other. 

There was not a single mention of two fundamental 
problems: 1) the difficulty that the youth experience in 
the search for jobs, and 2) their revolt against the unnatural 
discipline of the factory once they do find a job. Youth 
are not under the pressure of the family-man who is the 
• breadwinner. At the same time the factory requires so 
little of their creative capacities that they no sooner get 
the job than the monotony drives them out of the factory. 

No one but the youth themselves can answer the 
problems. Our pages are open to them. 

— C. D. 


THEY NEVER TRUST THE PEOPLE 

For some weeks, there were serious and nearly- suc- 
cessful attempts by powerful figures in the Navy and in 
the Catholic Church, violently to oust Juan Peron as pres- 
ident and dictator of Argentina. 

These leading military and clerical figures no doubt 
expected support from the masses of people to oust Peron 
and to establish a new ruler over the country. 

However, since the unsuccessful June 16th revolt led 
by the Naval officers, it seems that Peron has, for the 
time being, come to some agreement with his opposition. 
The rulers and would-be rulers of Argentina, having reach- 
ed some agreement, are satisfied to let matters rest and 
let the country return to what they call “normalcy.” 

The aroused masses .or Argentina, on the other hand, 
are not so eager to return to “normalcy.” What is normalcy 
for leading figures in Army, Navy, Church and State, 
isn’t necessarily' quite the same for the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people who man the fields and factqries of 
Argentina. ... 

„ What is extremely revealing in the situation is that 
Peron’s enemies, who hoped for the support of the people 
to oust him at one point, now have reached some agree- 
ment, and are ready to close ranks with Peron against the 
people who are still seeking to redress their own grievances. 

It’s the same the world over. Argentina is just another 
example. They never trust the people and have only con- 
tempt for them. 

The Detroit News, in a recent editorial said: “In his 
efforts to calm the Argentine people, Peron almost certainly 
has the backing of the Army and all responsible Argentine 
elements, including the Roman Catholic hierarchy. Contin- 
ued dissension would only tear the country apart.” 

Discord and dissension will charcterize the situation 
In Argentina so long as the deep discontent of the people 
remains. A struggle by the masses of the Argentine people 
to resolve their discontent is the only guarantee that dis- 
cord and dissension can be wiped away. 

— J.Z. 


RAINBOWS ... 

The Argentine cops “are now called “Rainbows” because 
they appear after the storms are over.” 

— From the NEW YORK TIMES, 7-11-55 


Meadors 


m 

* ■-* 


STRIKES, CONTRACTS 
& CONDITIONS 

I thought your arti- 
cles on the auto contracts 
were very good. From 
the ordinary press you 
cannot judge what the 
contract means to the 
daily life of a worker in 
the plant, how they feel 
about it or what they 
discuss. In fact, the 
whole idea of a life for 
the worker is missing 
from the picture. 

Even more unheard of 
in the ordinary press is 
how the worker can gain 
more to say over his 
work life; demands that 
would shift some of the 
control over conditions 
of production to the 
workers themselves. I 
would like to read more 
of this in NEWS & LET- 
TERS. 

N. S. 

New York City 


The trend now must 
be 30 hours a week pros 
supplementary pay. The 
companies will have to 
cut production and they 
will force the state to 
increase unemployment 
insurance because other- 
wise it will have to come 
out of their pockets. 

Men’s Clothing Worker 
New York 


The intellectuals think 
that workers look up to 
Reuther with awe. Boy, 
what they don’t know! 
GM Worker 
Detroit 


The quiet ones who 
don’t talk much often 
know more than the 
ones who talk too much. 
Lots of times people will 
say things to someone 
they figure won’t talk. 
Sometimes people may 
even think they’d be too 
dumb to express them- 
selves. But the ones who 
keep quiet and listen — 
they know plenty. 

B. C. ' 

Fairmont, W. Va. 


What the papers give 
about the contract vote 
is false statistical evi- 
dence. On the contract 
in Rouge, for example, 
(Ford River Rouge 
Plant) 30 per »:nt of 
those voted against. 
When you add to that 
another 30 per cent that 
did not even bother to 
come to vote it is really 
a majority that were op- 
posed. I know in my 
shop a majority is op- 
posed to the contract 
but they saw no alterna- 
tive and so either voted 
for or didn’t vote at all. 

Ford Worker 
V; : Detroit ' 


The door is wide open 
for any anti-Reuther op- 
position. The real issues 
are hours of labor and 
conditions of work. We 
need something that will 
cut across the divisions 
of skilled and unskilled. 
A class line like in the 
early days of the CIO 
When everyone from the 
sweeper to the produc- 
tion worker, the unskill- 
ed, were in the same un- 
ion and for the same 
purpose. A 30-hour week 
is a necessity for all now 
that automation is here. 

Fisher Body Worker 

Detroit 


Louis Hollander i s 
boasting that Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers 
didn’t have a strike in 
New York for the past 
27-30 years. Why? Be- 
cause the union doesn’t 
demand anything. It 
asks. What the manufac- 
turers want to give it 
takes. - ' 

Amalgamated Clothing 
Worker 
New York 


I don’t ever remember 
when the mines have 
worked so steady. Usual- 
ly the men have plenty 
of time off. 

They work hard while 
they work, but between 
the strikes and working 
three or four days a 
week, they have plenty 
of time for themselves. 
But a worn an works 
every day; Strikes or 
three days a week don’t 
make any difference in 
what I do. Every day 
there’s work for me. 

Even now, when the 
mines are working 
steady, a man has two 
days at the end of his 
week when he doesn’t 
have to do a thing if he 
doesn’t want to. 

I’d like to see the day 
I could wake up and say, 
“There’s nothing I have 
to do today.” 

Housewife 
Jere/w. Va. 


CHANGES IN THE 
SOUTH 

During President Tra- 
in a n ’ s administration, 
Negroes were violently 
attacked and some even 
murdered for saying 
that the civil rights pro- 
gram yvas designed for 
the complete freedom of 
the Southern Negroes. 
During the present Re- 
publican administration, 
the Supreme Court de- 
cision on desegregation 
was played up as a great 
victory for Negroes. But 
the Supreme Court walk- 
ed out on its own deci- 
sion and turned back the 
execution of desegrega- 


tion to the individual 
states, Mississippi in-; 
eluded, the very state 4 
where a leading Negro 
minister was shot to 
death because he refused 
to withdraw his name 
from the ballot in the 
Democratic primaries. 

While Congressman J 
Adam Clayton Powell 
was busy making a “his- 
torical speech” at the 
Bandung conference as 
to the freedom of the 
Negroes here, striking 3 
workers in the South, 
white and Negro, were 
jailed and being beaten 
up by orders of officials 
for participating ht a 
strike. 

Charles Denby 


WAR & PEACE 

When Einstein died aK 
of his old associates 
avoided any mention of 
the old man’s political 
opinions. They even went 
out of their way to cast 
a slur on what he believ- 
ed by just saying he was 
’ a brilliant scientist but 
“of course politically 
naive.” , 

I think everybody 
should know that Ein- 
stein was a socialist. In 
our times that is a wqpd 
which means rii'a ff y 
things to many people 
but from his writings on 
socialism I believe that 
Einstein meant by social- 
ism the correct idea that 
equality among men is 
today a necessity be- 
cause the prevailing; in- 
equality is plunging us 
toward atomic war. 

Einstein recommended 
getting rid of capitalism 
if that is what is causing 
all the trouble. That is 
actually a lot less naive 
than his former associa- 
tes who spoke about 
Einstein on TV. They 
also say they are against 
atomic war but refuse to 
speak out boldly against 
that system which makes 
war inevitable. 

Machinist 
Los Angeles 


My boy signed up in 
’46. It was supposed to 
be peace time then. He 
served his time and came 
back and hadn’t gained 
a thing. • 

Now another boy has 
joined up. I couldn’t tell ■ 
him anything. He wait- 
ed to go. I hope he gets 
back safe. But even if he 
does, and comes back to 
his own country again, 
what will he have gain- 
ed? He’ll put in his two 
years and come back to 
the sweet old U.S.A. But 
because his face is black 
he won’t be worth any- 
thing. How would you 
feel? Would anybody be 
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able to tell him what he's 
gained? 

t Miner » 

West Virginia 

* * * 

The writer from G’a- 
gow complains of the ar- 
rogance of our GIs in 
It, England (June 24). I 
don’t deny there’s arro- 
gance. But from what 
I’ve seen it’s not confin- 
ed to our troops. Service- 
men everywhere act the 
t same when they’re in a 
* country that’s not their 
own. 

Ex-GI 

West Virginia 

* * # 

CIVIL DEFENSE 

My father is talking of 
sharing a cellar in his 
neighbor’s house for use 
as a bomb shelter. He is 
talking of stocking it 
; with food and so forth 
for any -emergency. 
Some guys at work are 
also talking about build- 
ing bomb shelters ip 
their back yards. No- 
body knows if this kind 
i of shelter would be any 
good in face of an A- 
bomb but the civii de- 
fense authorities don’t 
have a plan at all. I noti- 
ced that recently at a 
State Governor’s meet- 
ing in Washington, tkg 
Governors tried to make 
the Federal government 
take the responsibility 
for civil defense. They 
were just passing the 
buck. 

. Aircraft Worker 

' Los Angeles, Calif. 

* * * 

There appears to be 
a. great deal of indiffer- 
ence on the part of many 
people on civil defense 
: against A-bomb attack. 

I believe this stems from 
two sources. 

First is the fact that 
the ideas and methods 
Revised of officials and 
agencies connected with 
chril defense, such as 
mass migrations, digging 
holes in the backyards, 
the concrete shells, are 
so impractical that they 
are: ludicrous. 

Secondly, most medical 
men in general, and ex- 
on radioactivity in- 
also have made It 
tpkite dear that there is 
no specific treatment for 
the conditions. The total 
number of injured can be 
so -enormous as to make 
even effective first aid 
*ttr impossibility. 

1 Professional 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

* * * 

If they put all the en- 
ergy into building bomb 
shelters that they now 
put into building roads 
there could be more of a 
civil defense plan. 
Housewife 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


NEGRO AMERICANS 

The person who wrote, 
"It Matters How You 
Feel Where You Live,” 
(June 24), has a point 
but I don’t think it 
should be this way. If he 
wants a house and has 
a chance to buy one, he 
should go ahead and buy, 
it. He might have to 
fight, but it’s your right 
as a human being to buy 
where you want to. 

Bill, Aircraft Worker 
Los Angeles 


Some little boys were 
playing marbles in grade 
school. One little colored 
boy won all the marbles 
away from a little white 
boy and told his mother, 
and she came up to 
school and called the lit- 
tle colored boy a "black 
b- — d.” 

A little Italian boy was 
playing, too. He turned 
to the colored boy and 
said, "She called you a 

‘black b d,’ but if I 

had won his marbles, 
she’d have called me a 
‘hunky b- d’ or some- 

thing It’s the same 
thing.” 

Reader 
West Virginia 


YOUTH 

I fell sorry for that 
Santana kid. There are 
kids being killed in my 
neighborhood all the 
time and nothing ever 
happens. But the news- 
papers have gotten this 
story and they are go- 
ing to make an example 
of that guy. 

Father of Six 
New York 


PARENTS , CHILDREN 
& SCHOOLS 

I can’t understand that 
parents would allow such 
a situation to go on, with 
or without the PTA. 

Mother of Three 
Los Angeles 


My child refuses to 
take luncheon on rainy 
days because the disci- 
pline in a room is just 
as described here (Just 
A Housewife, July 8). 
I’ve gone to plenty of 
PTA meetings and when 
the school is criticised, 
the PTA president al- 
ways calls on the prin- 
cipal to answer. 

Subscriber 
Los Angeles 


Most mothers stay a- 
way from the PTA, they 
don’t feel it is part of 
them. . 

Young Mother : : 

Los Angeles ^ 


*,• ABOUT 
NEWS & LETTERS 

I just want to give 
you an idea of the im- 
pression I got a d o u t 
NEWS & LETTERS. I 
like it. I read it from 
cover to cover. NEWS & 
LETTERS speaks sim- 
ple words, words that 
people like myself speak. 
In other words the plain 
people of every trade air 
their grievances against 
the union officials. I 
wish you success and I 
hope you will have it. 
Enclosed you will find $3 
for subscription. 

Housewife 
New York City 


I’d like you to bring 
out a piece of history 
every two weeks that is 
considered dangerous to- 
day but was considered 
progressive in the past. 
Housewife 
New York 


M.D.'s COLUMN 

I do not like MB’s 
column although it is 
bard for me to say ex- 
actly why. I am sure he 
is sincere but what place 
-have overt-simplified les- 
sions in biology in 
NEWS & LETTERS? 
Also, I find myself irri- 
tated and embarrassed 
by the paternalistic tone. 
Reader 
New York 


M.D.'s column on men- 
opause (June 24) was 
the best article on that 
subject I have ever read. 

It explained things the 
way I have never neard 
them explained. 

Shirt-Factory Worker 
- Uniontown, W. Va. 


... . . . It was one of the 
best articles I have ever 
read. 

Miner’s Wive 
. ■*: West Virginia 


I am primarily inter- 
ested in medicine. I don’t 
want to use medicine or 
see it merely as a lever 
to correct all the ills of 
society. It seems to me 
that many people are in- 
terested in medical sub- 
jects for no other reason 
than they are medical 
subjects. I think it is 
part of a new culture 
we have been talking 
about. 

7 M. D; 


NEWS & LETTERS is published 
every two weeks by News & Letters, 
at 8067 Grand River, Detroit i, Mich., 
TYler 8-7053, Co-Editors : Charles 
Denby, John Zupan. Managing Editor: 
Saul Blackman. Subscription: $2.50 for 
26 issues. Single copy, 10c. 


SWotes from a 3)iary 

TWO WORLDS 

NEW STAGE OF STRUGGLE AGAINST LABOR 
BUREAUCRACCY 

The series of wildcat strikes, right on the heels of the new 
contracts in auto negotiated by Reuther, was a strike against 
the labor bureaucracy. Pure and simple; profound and new. 
Never before had the opposition to the labor leadership been 
so total. Without understanding this, it is impossible to under- 
stand “the polities'” of the American working people. 

Judging, no doubt, by the fact that their thirst for leader- 
ship remained unquenched, certain intellectuals who fancy them- 
selves as workers’ leaders were talking at one and the same time 
about the “political backwardness” of the American worker while 
they themselves were accepting Reuther’s self-declared victory 
as “the fulfillment of the workers’ dream.” The auto workers, 
on the other hand, tcok to the picket lines. 

Their talk on the picket lines revealed a new attitude to 
Reuther. His name was never singled out at all. “The inter- 
national” — the labor leadership — was seen as a unit. Every- 
one from the lowest committeeman to Reuther was referred 
to as “a representative of management.” The workers would 
have nothing to do with any of them. They listened only to 
those who were with them in the strike. 

NEW FORMATIONS 

New‘ grouping arose on the basis of that activity. In one 
local, the rank and file simply walked to the back of the hall 
while the leadership sat on th platform. When they had come 
to a decision, they then confronted the tops on the platform 
with it. In another shop where the production workers were all 
women, while the foremen and the* union leadership were men, 
the struggle assumed the form of a woman’s fight against the 
inhumanity of man. In several shops they no sooner reurned 
to work than they wanted to go out again, That is how the hun- 
ger for the unity of purpose and action, gotten on the picket 
line, expressed itself. 

The self-confidence they gained in taking matters into their 
own hands is first now evolving into new group formations. 

Where, a decade ago, Reuther could still place himself at 
the head of the strike wave following the conclusion of World 
War II, this Jime he had from the start to cbme out against the 
strike. Where, a few years ago, he could fight the wilcats by 
redbaiting, this present walkout was so leaderless, so spontane- 
ous, that Reuther had no other weapon left but to shout that 
the long-accuihulated workers’ grievances were “personal.” 

In contrast to this, the workers’ impersonal attitude toward 
their leadership showed how far they had gone beyond the stage 
of replacing one set of leaders by another as in the days when 
union caucuses were so popular. This type of politics they leave 
to the politicians. Distinctively, workers politics concerns itself 
instead with relations at the point of production itself. That 
is why this time they were so little interested in personalities, 
Reuther’s and Stellato’s included. 

WHY DO THEY BEHAVE LIKE THEY DO 

“Just why was it necessary for Reuther to bring all of those 
professors in, and turn the class struggle upside down’” 

A production worker with many years of trade union ex- 
perience asked me this question, and then continued, “Why did 
he turn to those guys' to carry out his objectives? I know he al- 
ways used intellectuals, but there is something new this time. 
It seems to me that this time they are using him. Why, even the 
top international representatives didn’t get into that room full 
of professors and engineers. That is why it seems to me the 
workers are not thinking so much of forms of organizations as of 
forms of revolt; a Way of getting rid of ail that planning by 
people who haven’t spent a single day on the production line.” 

REUTHER AND PLANS > ( 

Nevertheless Reuther and Plans have always been a pair, 
an inseparable pair. That was true of him even when 'he was a 
worker himself and helped organize the CIO. . Always his aim 
was “to lead” so that when the American working class was 
changing the industrial -face of America, he was attracted most 
ot all by the administrative plan of Russia. In the early 1930’s 
h had worked there for a year and, where the Russian produc- 
tion worker saw only the speedup, this skilled American worker 
saw only the grandiose Plan 

It is true that the tendency to plan did not then seem or- 
ganic, that is to say, part of the very organism of this skilled 
worker-intellectual. It was only when America moved from 
depression to war and the totality of the crises laid a tightrope 
for the labor leaders who wanted to continue to lead above 
all else, that the Plan became so characteristically the mark ef 
the American labor bureaucracy. 

First Reuther came out with the plan for more planes. He 
challenged industry’s ability to transfer itself rapidly to a war- 
time basis. That this competition with industry for state ap- 
proval meant that the worker would be chained down with a no- 
strike pledge, did not disconcert Reuther a bit. He didn’t have 
to work on the production line. He had his table of blueprints. 

He seemed flexible enough when the tidal wave of sttrikes, 
at the end of World War II, threatened to overhelm the whole 
labor bureaucracy. He placed himself at the head of the 
strikes and came out with such slogans as “Open the Books.” 
From opposite poles, both workers and management, interpreted 
this as a challenge to industry’s control of production. But Reu- 
ther’s plan called for nothing of the sort. He soon enough got 
the slogan so tied to the “sliding scale of wages” that it became 
nothing blit a bookkeeping term. ' ' 

What he had done during the war with the no strike pledge 
and in 1950 with the Five Year Contract, he now did with the 
workers’ urge for security in the face of automation. In the face 
of automation, on the one hand, and the workers’ demand for 
a say over production schedules, on the other hand, Reuther 
puts the New Deal brains, that used to be on the government pay- 
roll, on the union payroll, and comes up with GAW. 

Reuther is a master of substitution, that is to say, trans- 
forming something into its very opposite. 

WORKERS POLITICS * 

WORKERS POLITICS 

That is why the opposition to Reuther now is so total. What 
form this workers’ revolt will take, no one can tell in advance. 
But what cannot be doubted now is the workers’ determination 
to find other ways, than through their present leadership-, . to 
bend production to their will and aspiration for a better life. 
That is the workers’ politics. All -other politics they leave te 
the politicians and intellectual planners. 
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The Road 
of Life 


*y Ethel Dunbar 


The road that the colored 
people have to walk is rough 
and rocky, anywhere they 
go. Even if it is East or 
North, where they say that 
the colored people have all 
lights, it is still a hard road 
for us to travel. 

Just go East to New York 
-and see just where most of 
the colored people are living 
—it is in Harlem. You can 
find a few living down town 
and a few live uptown. But 
I did not see any living East 
of New York, which is 
Queens (Forest Hills) where 
it looked to me that all of 


My department is 
two thirds colored and 
there are Negro fore- 
men. One day this Negro 
foreman was giving this 
white fellow a hard time. 
Some of the Negroes 
were neutral and didn’t 
bother to sympathize 
with him. The white 
worker called the Negro 
chief steward and said, 
“I don’t care who this 
guy is, no man is going 
to order me around like 
dirt.” The other men, 
whites and Negroes, 
were forced to support 
him. 


Negroes' Songs Make American Music 


We were watching «a TV studied much on the African that this one Negro song 
program called “Pick the situation and the inhuman “St. Louis Blues” — 


Stars.” As the stars came on, 
they would play the number 
that helped make them a 
success. 


treatment that is being ad- brought happiness and joy 
ministered to Africans by throughout the world ev« 


‘SAVE ME, LORD” 


HIGH COST OF 
HOUSING 


The “Cross-Winds" were a was 
white girl and two white “Croa 
men. After they sang several gong, 
songs, the announcer told 
them he had lots of requests 
for the song they made the On 
i biggest hit with. He also was same 
anxious to hear it, an Afri- bardo 


whites. The everyday life 
they live causes the African 
people to write, compose and 
sing these songs with such' a 
human feeling. That is what 
was missing when the 
“Cross-Winds” sang the 
song. 

“ST. LOUIS BLUES” 

On the next program that 
same evening, Guy Lom- 
bardo and his band were 


since W. C. Handy compos 
it. It is as new today as t 
National Anthem.” 


can spiritual called, “Save playing in Canada. Their big 
Me, Lord." It was beautifully request was “St Louis 


hat Some movie star was then 
he and the band leader said hi 
the dedicated, the song to her 
She said he could not hav 
chosen better since “St 
Louis Blues” was her numbe 
hat one song. 

Here it was, Negro song? 
national and international 
.. ; q were making leading stars a 


sung by those white enter- 
For several years, Negroes tainers. The woman especi- 
have been moving into my ally seemed to be putting 


Blues.” There seemed to be American white entertainers 
several hundreds of whites but no doubt Negroes woul 


OUTVliU 1UU1VUWW V* . . 1 <* * 

dancing. Not one Negro face 

nn 0 i+v.<nr nmoTOTYi eitner place, xnis wm 


the people are white Ameri- ." T Zu seemea 10 06 P uuin 8 aancmg. ««« eithe r 

ean Idid not see anv colored nei S h borhood. Most of the herself into it. But there was appeared on either program <™r 
{here 11016 the P e °P Ie moving out something missing. but their music and their ™rM 

*^30 it looks to me that they do just enough to 8611 th ! whfrf THF FF FLING songs were the most popular ltse 

are stm trSn? to make the house - Ma °y of the colored Smf^iX for all these whites and may- If 1 

are sun trying co maae tne • ;~ nrnvA tUoir COMES FROM , m,.- „ l^nn ™rith 


time the people moving out 
do just enough to sell the 
house. Many of the colored 

colored people travel a rough ™ 7^ 

Unad in fViA h’n ctr 1 * 


place. This whit( 
is closely identifying 


When you realize they have 
been overcharged for the 


road in the East. 

• And the North, which is 

Chicago and Detroit, the 

Colored people have a harder 

road to travel than m the Da ’ nts are wher and 

East. In Chicago they have p, y 10 , ... g , 

i ,, they work like you and me. 

one side of the city for the • > JL a 


imething missing. but their music and their j™ Jth NeSo musTc 

/TTFRF THF FFFLING SOOgS Were th ® mOSt P°P ular ™ S ' 

FEELING fQr aU thege whites and may . If th e whites could br 

OMEb FROM. he millions of others looking with it the total depth 

•I remember reading a ,book and listening in. feeling and conditions t 

about the oppressive condi- As one friend said, “I these songs came from, 


If the whites could brinj 
with it the total depth oj 
feeling and conditions tha 
these songs came from, j 


tions of the African working doubt very much if the num- totally new human feelin] 


Colored people to live in and 
that is the South side. And 
they tell me that they do not 


house, you have to give them people, it pictured an Afri- ber of whites could be added, 

credit, especially when their can man ^th a large family 

payments are higher and and no p b> no way to sup- INDIGNAI 

they work like you and me. p or t them. He made and sold * '■ 

When you do see a colored some w}ne> ma inly for food ** Matth. 

person letting his house run to feed his f am ii y . This was (Editor’s Note: INDIGNANT 


would arise from them. 


INDIGNANT HEART 


When you do see a colored 
person letting his house run 
down like my next door 


an unlawful act for Negroes Heart was first published in 


By Matthew Ward ' j 

(Editor’s Note: INDIGNANT j School closed early March cf 


want the colored people ever to 

to come over on the North 1 


neighbor, you know it must there. Some white police 1952 - n This se, . la * 

be similar to his case. The came and arrested him and L Z Zcond 

owner sold it to realtors for w jf e> They begged and installment.) 

$5,500 and they sold it to my pj eaded with the police not to .. 

neighbor for $8,500. With his ^ th wife { Q iail away Father was a small man, 
b .... ’ . j carry xne wire -to jay aw 


side there unless it is to 

w ‘7 k \. ... neighbor for *8,5< 

So that it looks to me that | he wa 

they are still trying to make he , 

the Negro people go that three montha 


Father was a small man, | 


on the first of April. Some 
times there were enough chi! 
dren left by closing day foi 
commencement services. Th' 
subjects were spelling ant 
arithmetic. Sometimes va 


seven kids, he was desperate, ££ ****** had a ilttie H 

and new he has been laid off ^ to ^ that s„„ g , -Save went to school that year nb 


same hard road that the 
South does. But in Detroit 
Where the colored people will 
not give up trying to make 
the road smooth and easier 


THE HEAL POWER 


Maidsville, W. Va. — -If la- 

_ , , ,, .. ibor would all be together, 

for them to travel, they^kve | there , d never ^ any str ikes. 


anywhere they please and go When thfi working p^pie 
wherever they please. imr fiiAv’H 


lAJrite ^6i 


wanted something, they’d 

just put out what they When Negroes sing these 
.wanted. If they didn’t gel spirituals, what makes the 
jit, no one would work, feeling deeper than when a 
| They’d settle so quick there white sings them, is that 


Me, Lord," and bo^ved on Mother was a la^e c d 0n closl 

their knees as they sang. At two hnn- the wt>mm cooked 

that instant the poliee began ^ ' wu " ds - Ske • had % ' «“ baskets and tranks of food 
to stomp their hands and br " w ” “T ' "'. w " There were baseball game 
trample on them dnmerei- »" d the children wen 

fully; put cuffs on their to 1x5 the leading Ne g r o throUgh examination demon 
wrists and throw them into a woman on the piaitot on m strati ' M The highlighti o 
patrol car headed for jail. arrangmgchurehsanals and sc!u>oI cIoaing wa „ th 

r affairs. It was hard for me ... 


When Negroes sing these to accept that sometime we’d 
spirituals, what makes the be happy after death. It kept 


baskets and trunks of food 
There were baseball game 
and the children well 
through examination demon 
strations. The highlight' o 
the school closing was th 
spelling game. The last on 
to sit down was the winnei 


NEWS 


wouldn’t be anyting to it. 

The real power is, where 
it has always been — with 
the working people. With- 


spiniuais, wmi — ue nappy x Everyone would talk abou 

fee hng deeper than when a a controversy going between him ^ thft ^ for month ; 
white smgs them, is that me and the rest of the com- . Q , . 

they sing from experience of munity My “other and the ® ^ schoo , down in spel] 
oppression; or the sense and rest talked. My father was ^ mhn „ ni41d w 


He was the hero, he cold 
sit the school down in spell 


out them, not a wheel would This is also true about blues 


LETTERS 


turn, no light would burn — 
there would be nothing. Not 
the politicians and the ones 
who are always making the 
headlines, but the ordinary 
people like me and you keep 
everything going. We all 
know we have the power that 
really counts. 

• — Miner. 


opp„ xcsv Muaeu: / T " ing. The one who could wor 

feeling of their fore-parents mosUy silent. The tradition th | quickest answ er in aritt 
oppression by white society, of my fathers family was £ another hero c 
This is also true about blues that they were the meanest In th * eveni bf 

Negroes that eV6 y llved - fore night, we would giv 
What was interesting is Father said, “About the speecbes and dialogues. Th 
how these whites could take l aw: y° u have to take what men woU j d miss the celebrj 
an African song and identify ^ e y ^ ut on *y to a P“ nt - tions because they would t 
thfimssftlvea closelv enouerh ® anyone hits you t h e n work j nsr jn the fields. Somi 


smgmg. 


What was interesting is 
how these whites could take 
an African song and identify 
themselves closely enough 
with it to make it their lead- 
ing hit. The ovation they re- 
ceived was terrific. We won- 
dered had they read or 


the class. In the evening, bf 
fore night, we would giv 
speeches and dialogues. Th 
men would miss the celebrc 
tions because they would t 
working in the fields. Somi 


you’re not to stand silent but £j meg we wou ] d as k the owi 


SOUTH CHANGING BUT DISCRIMINATION CONTINUES 


fight them bac k.” He 
wouldn’t have us kids take a 
kick or a beating from any- 
one without fighting back. 
He used to say, “I worked 
for the farm so that we 


There is a new human un- j the open in the back. It be- i Though there is plenty of f® a * d ^ ve aa , ^ Iee as ever ^ 


derstanding developing in the gan to rain and the girls room for all of them in the 


South. It is an understanding were getting wet. 


cab, they have to sit in the 


body should.” 

At the age- of five my mo- 


tbat I think any Negro will My son said, “I wonder back of the truck even if it ther told me about the school 
nee, and he will feel more why the boys won’t stop and is raining and they are get- in the center of the planta- 


aeeurity than he has in the 
past when he had to make a cab.” My son asked, “What will 

trip down there. There isn’t I said, “Even if the boys the father say when he sees 

the same violence and hate, stopped, the girls wouldn’t the girls all wet and the boys 

twit discrimination is still get up front with them be- getting out dry?” 

there; only it takes som% un- cause of the segregation I said ,“He won’t say any- 

lisual forms. laws. If the girls did get in- thing. This is the law and 


the girls get into the ting wet. 


My son asked, “What will 
the father say when he sees 


er if we could have con 
mencement again so that th 
men could come. They ver 
seldom said yes. 

The girls in the scho< 
were from five to sixteei 
Most of the boys were up 1 
twelve or thirteen. That ag 
was the end of their scho< 
career. Planting the eotto 
and com, and chopping an 
hoeing, was what they ha 
to do then. The girls geneva 
ly missed one or two days' 


there; only it takes som% un- 
usual forms. 


I said ,“He won’t say any- 1 
thing. This is the law and 


As my son 


driving on a highway in Ala- 
bama recently, we saw a 


I were to the cab, the boys would that is the way he feels it 


have to move to the back; 
suid I don’t think the girls 


should be. But if the girls long before going to school, 
went up in the cab he would School ran five months. ] 


tion. She made me a book hoeing, was what they ha 
satchel of colored cloth and to do then. The girls geneva 
bought me a book. I was j y m issed one or two days' 
never so glad to get anything W eek to wash the clothes f< 
in my life. My brother set me the family. Out of four < 
in his lap and taught me the fj ve months of school v 
alphabet. I could read in the missed at least a mont' 
Primer and do the alphabet when it" rained we couldn 
long before going to school, get over the creeks ar 


truck with two Negro boys know how to drive the truck. 


in the cab and two or three I am 
White girls standing out in I knows 


absolutely 
they are 


sure he 
there. 


have plenty to say and the opened in November and the 
Negroes would probably lose date depended Upon how well 


School ran five months. It ditches and on the eolde 
•ened in November and the days there wasn’t enoug 
tte depended Upon how well fire from the stove to ke« 
the crops had beeh gathered, us warm. 


Friday, |wiy 22, 1955 
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Y O U T H 

Working For Independence . Youth Party for NEW'S A LETTERS' 


By ANGELA TERRANO 


It seems every body is 
^tumped by youth and what 
they do. A day doesn't go by 
when you don’t hear on radio 
»r T.V. someone’s anaylsis on 
why “teen-agers” do what 
they do. From “it’s the par- 
mts fault” to appropriating 
some thousands of dollars to 
Some committee or other to 
Solve “juvenile delinquency.” 

It seems as if there is no- 
where, anyone who sympa- 
thizes with the youth. I don’t 
(Bean sympathize with any 
erimes that are committed. 
But with youth for being 
people who seem to nave 
every one stacked against 
them. 

, The ordinary person you 
work with or know comes 
the closest I think. I have 
talked to some friends at 
work and one of the things 
they always say or agree 
(with, is that the papers blow 
things up to twice their size, 
and that kids are in for it. 

Even people who have 
“radical” -ideas when it comes 
|o youth seem to have a fear 
m them. I was^discus3ing one 
of the recent gang killings 
with a “radical” who before 



Working Woman 
vs. Time 

A working woman’s time is 
limited. Out of 24 hours of a 
day you allow 8% hours at 
.work hour for lunch), 
JLVst hours a day for travel to 
and from work, eight hours 
for sleep, three hours for 
cooking, , eating two family 
meals, making lunch for 
work, and washing dishes, % 
jhour for personal care, and 
you find yourself with two 
and a half hours to do daily 
ehOres and weekly chores in. 
In order to squeeze house- 
work in during the week you 
have to have some sort of 
? schedule to go by. My sched- 
ule may roughly be like this: 

Monday — wash. 

Tuesday — iron. 

Wednesday — odds and 
<! dnd«r— (mending, dusting, re- 
'pairs,- etc.) 

Thursday — grocery shop- 

Ph»g. 

Friday— house cleaning. 

• The only way a working 
mother funds time for her 
-family is by giving up her 
hours of sleep. She’ll give 
them some attention during 
the, earlier part of the eve- 
ning, and when they are in 


saying anything else had to 
say “it was a wanton mur- 
der” and from that proceeded 
to discuss “the youth prob- 
lem.” 

We are against crime, But 
when the press lam basts all 
the Negro people for a crime 
one Negro man or woman 
committed this “radica 1” 
knows that at that time yoa 
don’t think of the crime. 

I don’t know if I am get- 
ting across what I mean. It 
is difficult because this per- 
son was, I think, genuinely 
trying to put the crime aside, 
or think what it all means. 
But deep down inside I felt 
he just couldn’t do it. because 
some radicals are as scared 
of kids, youth clubs, and 
think like social workers 
working with “juvenile de- 
linquents.” I don’t mean per- 
sonal fright like when you 
walk down a block and ten 
or twelve kids are walking 
towards you like they might 
knock you over. But because 
they have no answers to 
“where does it all .lead to,” 
“what is it all for.” And these 
are not questions that I have 
not asked myself. 


Los Angeles — Last Satur- 
day, I gave the first social 
•for flie papa: that I have 
ever been personally respon- 
sible for. It was a weiner- 
bake. Twenty seven people 
attended, five were young 
children. The youths were 
there and Randy brought 
five girl friends with her. 
One other young person who 
had been attending youth 
meetings was there. Then 
there were adults, three 
couples who were not asso- 
ciated with the paper and 
others who were. 


FIRST TIME 

This was the first time 
that I had to plan a social 
and be the hostess. It was a 
little frightening, but because 
I was responsible I invited 
people more freely aha feit 
I would have felt very bad 
if I had si party and none 
of my friends showed up. 

Most of the food and sup- 
plies were donated. I brought 
a tamale pie and others 
brought homemade chili 
sauce and beans and the hot 
dog rolls, a potato salad, cof- 
fee and cake. Each couple 
brought two pounds of hot 
dogs which were not donated. 
We sold the dinner for 75c 

WOMEN 


i to adults, 35e to teenagers, 
and 25c to children. We made 
$14. 

There was a short speech 
by the editing chairman. 
Everyone seemed to have a 
good time. Some went swim- 
ming, some played baseball. 


some sat around the fire and 
sang and everyone ate. I 
think that in the future if 
we have any more weiner 
bakes we should start the 
day earlier and make a whole 
day of it. 

— L. M. , 


Prejudice in School 


Los Angeles — The Mexi- 
can girls in school wouldn’t 
accept me because they 
wouldn’t believe I was Mexi- 
can. They would just look 
at me; they would listen to 
me speak Spanish. They’d 
say, “Oh no, she just learned 
to speak Spanish, hut she’s 
not Mexican.” 

In high school, it seems 
like most of the Mexican kids 
would pal around together. 
American kids would do the 
same thing. The Jewish 
girls the same thing. The 
Negro girls the same thing. 
I was sort of lost in between. 
That’s when I started play- 
ing hookey from school. 

That was when my sister- 
in-law began to tell every- 
body we’re cousins and that’s 
when the Mexican girls ac- 
cepted me. But other than 
that they still wouldn’t ac- 
cept me as being Mexican. 
They would talk to me and 
every once in a while they’d 


look at me, give me a funny 
look. It used to seem funny 
to me. At home we never 
spoke anything but Spanish. 
It used to make me laugh 
sometimes; sometimes it 
used to get me pretty mad. 

Some of the girls, even if 
they look Mexican, they don’t 
feel the attachment to Mex- 
ico that- other girls do. I 
think it must have some- 
thing to do with how Old 
their parents were when they 
came to the United States. I 
know there are a lot of fam- 
ilies that are very attached 
to Mexico. , j 

A lot of kids say, “Gee, 
we’d love to go to Mexic©,* 

I would like to go just to 
see. I don’t think I would 
find myself there. I guess 
they feel that as minority 
groups they have to attach 
themselves to something 
that is closer to home. I 
can’t exactly explain that. , 


Child and Parents Benefit 


from 


When my son was 3% 
years old we enrolled him in 
a cooperative nursery school. 
At the beginning he went be- 


bed for the night, her house- 
work will start uninterrupted 
by any children. She gets to 
bed late, is up early in the 
morning sometimes to whisk 
the children off to grand- 
mother or to a baby-sitter if 
she hasn’t made some sort of 
work (maybe different shift) 
and babysitting arrangement 
with her husband, before 
leaving for work. 

It is very often that a 
working mother takes days 
off, or takes a sick leave to 
get some time with her fam- 
ily and get caught up with 
her housework, to say noth- 
ing of the rest she has been 
needing. 

It isn’t that she can af- 
ford to take time off financ- 
ially — it depends on which is 
more important to her— her 
family or the money that she 
can bring in. 

Most housewives would 
prefer a part time job, but 
those jobs are like finding a 
needle in a haystack, and al- 
ways pay so little in terms of 
the hours put in that it 
makes it not worth the ef- 
fort. Most employers want 
eight hours or more from 
their help. Which brings into 
question — why is it necessary 
that man or woman must 
work eight hours a. day?, 


Nursery 


cause he had no children his 
own age to play with in the 
neighborhood. But shortly 
thereafter we moved to a 
place that was simply teem- 
ing with children. My hus- 
band and I decided then that 
our child would still remain 
a member of the group not 
only because he, but we, as 
parents, benefited by it. 

I worked one day a week 
at the nursery as a staff 
member helping the teacher 
in whatever way was deemed 
best by her for the children. 
Quick thinking, in order to 
match wits and energies with 
pre-schoolers, is quite a 
chore but keeps one on her 
toes. You compare notes with 
mothers on youngsters of 
the same age only to discov- 
er through them, and by ob- 
serving children at play,’ that 
your unmanageable preco- 
cious youngster is practically 
a carbon copy of the aver- 
age, normal healthy child the 
same age. 

One dayl had to. go away 
and my husband worked for 
me at the nursery. The chil- 
dren were thrilled at having 
a Daddy there that day. Both 
my husband and son came 
home beaming and elated. 
Each benefited in his own 
way. ; . 

Another important thing 
about the nursery is that 
parents have a voice in the 
way the school is run. 


Just A Housewife 

By Mrs. Martha Bunt 


Sometimes a housewife 
feels that she is cut off from 
the rest of the world and 
that life has passed her by. 
Especially if a girl marries 
and has children early before 
she has worked much, after 
five or ten years she often 
feels trapped in her marri- 
age. 

Everywhere society pushes 
women into the home and 
into isolation. If women took 
this lying down, they would 
not be where they are to- 
day. There is such fear and 
tension in the world today 
that many housewives feel 
more secure when they stay 
home and tend to their own 
business.^ 

It’s a hard problem to 
beat. Some women never beat 
it. They just give up. Too 
many live for their children 
alone. Too many are sick 
often with many different 
excuses because interest in 
living is gone. Being shut up 
in a home and having the 
need for earning your own 
livlihood taken away from 
you can do this to a person 

YOU CAN BEAT IT 

But any housewife that is 
worth her salt decides to beat 
this sentence sooner or later. 
And the way women do it is 
by getting to know their 
neighbors and participating 
in what goes on around them. 

One woman I knew claim- 
ed, “I don’t want to get to 
know my neighbors; if I do 
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they will be bothering me ail 
the time by borrowing things 
and coming over to 'visit. I 
just don’t want to be bother- 
ed.” She doesn’t get along 
well with her neighbors. 

Most wometr'get out every 
day and see people. They 
make being a housewife a so- 
cial thing. Once, when I was 
sick along 'with the children, . 
a neighbor who had four 
children of her own, came 
over and changed the beds 
under us and washed ail our 
laundry. She was not an inti- 
mate friend, but she was like 
most of the housewives I 
have known. They are con- 
cerned with the welfare of 
their neighbor and friends. 

And they teach the rest of 
society that the most human 
way to live is to be concerned 
for one another. / 
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Experiences 


WORLD OUTLOOK 


The current wildcats are 
the culmination of a cease- 
less struggle on the part of 
the auto workers against 
their bureaucracy and for di- 
rect control over production. 
These could have been fore- 
told five years ago, when 
Reuther sold the workers the 
pension plan. I remember 
vividly some of the debates 
that took place then between 
Reuther and an auto militant 
whom we’ll call Joe: 


tions. There are two points 
of view, mine and Joe’s. Mine 
involves an orderly sentiment 
of work standard disputes 
and Joe’s involves class con- 
flict. I am for authorized 
strikes and Joe is for the 
strike weapon recklessly. 


APATHY 


Reuther: “I am for a dis- 
ciplined union. Joe is for 
wildcats. I am for the com- 
pany setting standards with 
the union having the right 
to challenge. Joe wants the 
men to set the standards. He 
is fo.r factory committees. I 
am not for that yet. The In- 
dustrial Workers of t h e 
World wag that type of un- 
ion and it failed. Joe is for 
that type of union. They are 
doomed to failure. They do 
not believe in compromising 
the class struggle, they do 
not believe in any restriction 
on the worker. 


Joe: The heart of the con- 
tract is production stand- 
ards, the right to strike and 
the company’s right to dis- 
ciplinary measures. The com- 
pany would concede anything 
and everything’ but this. . * 

Reuther: This is the best! 
possible settlement in condi- 1 


Joe: Reuther tries to im- 
prove time-study in workers’ 
interest whereas workers are 
opposed to time-study as 
such. He wants to set pro- 
duction. The worker wants 
some leisure to himself. In all 
of society the production 
worker has the hardest, the 
most monotonous, the lowest 
paid job. He sees everyone 
round him with the opport- 
unity to sit down and chat, 
yet the company wants him 
to work all the time. I’m a 
committeeman and I have a 
good job. I enjoy my job, yet 
I want to be able once in a 
while to go into the lunch? 
room and sit down and 
smoke. The history of the 
union shows this. In the be- 
ginning you take the right to 
strike into your own hands. 
Gradually the leadership as- 
sumes this rights saying it 
can get more for you. You 
cede it. The facts show they 
have done poorly. Now in or- 
der to solve the basic ques- 
tions, it is necessary to re- 
trieve this right. 


None of the Western pow- 
ers were officially represent- 
ed at the Asian- African Con- 
ference which took place at 
Bandung last spring. With 
the representatives of the 
Philippines and of Thailand 
officially speaking for the 
West, and Rep. Adam Clay- 
ton Powell unofficially speak- 
ing, Bandung was openly 
hailed as a diplomatic tri- 
umph for the United States. 


This seems very strange 
since it is the same settlers’ 
government of Kenya which 
brought itself to the brink 
of bankruptcy by starting: a 
civil war against the Kenya 
people in order to keep them 
off those same lands which 
were theirs to begin with. 

This show of dollars is like 
trying to win a rich prize by 
bluffing with a few blue 
chips. 


workers aren’t workers an 
more, but are middle cla$ 
Proof ? Seventy-two per ce: 
of Americans earn betwe< 
$2,000 and $10,000 a year, t 
$10,000 one can afford to 1 
middle class. But at $2,0( 


HOW TO SPOT A 
COMMUNIST— 


Now that the wind of the 
words has vanished, “our” 
Southeast Asian allies don't 
seem to be very thrilled 
about their alliance. Apathy 
is a fitting tombstone for 
Bandung. For a conference 
of Asian and African coun- 
tries, there was not a word 
by, nor even for, the people 
of Kenya or of South Africa : 
two places where Western 
rule is most naked in its 
brutality. 


THE CHOSEN FEW 


INTERNATIONAL POKER 


Talking about conferences 
in behalf of the welfare of 
the people of the world. A 
reader writes from San Fran- 
cisco that the recent tenth 
anniversary celebration of 
the UN was open to the pub- 
lic but a very few. Of the sev- 
eral thousand seats available 
for visitors, most of them 
were held for VIP’s and 
friends of VIP’s. A few hun- 
dred commoners finally got 
in after they made a fuss. 
One wonders why they both- 
ered. 


—STEFAN 


Out of the blue we learn 
that the United States has 
given a sum of money to 
Kenya to help rebuild its 
war-torn economy with a 
more liberal policy as regards 
native use of choice farm 
lands. 


Outside the Opera House 
where the celehration was 
held, cabs were waiting to 
serve the delegates of world 
peace and brotherhood. The 
cabs were operated by a com- 
pany which refuses to hire 
Negro drivers. 


Workers in East Germai 
are prohibited from goif 
out on strike under a n 
strike law recently passed t 
the Communist govemmen 

Under the new law, Ea 
German workers are order* 
to maintain full labor cfl 
cipline in the interests of tl 
national economy and of cc 
lective agreements. 

According to the book 
workers who strike in del 
ance of the law ate subjei 
to as much as 25 years in 
prisonment in slave lab< 
camps; in some cases tl 
penalty is death. 

Although the * right' i 
strike is guaranteed in tl 
East German Constitute 
the new no-strike law to 
the full support and approvi 
of the .union leadership. Th 
is typical of Russia and a 
the Iron Curtain countries. • 


Uncle John Used 
to Say— 


m in 


THINGS ARE RARELY 
WHAT THEY SEEM 


LOS ANGELES : 

Sub-Setting is -of course 
the main preoccupation of all 
the committees that have be- 
gun this new paper. Thus 
far Mrs.. Leslie of Los Ange- 
les has brought to 25> She, 
is making a systematic- 
checkup of all the old sub- 
scribers as’SveU' as making 
new friehds. 

“I note that all free sub- 
scriptions will be .pped af- 
ter three free copies of 
NEWS & LETTERS,” she 
writes, adding with empha- 
sis, “I sure hope we live up 
to that.” That has been a 
recurrent note from other 
sug-getters too. They report- 
ed that too many had been 
used to getting their copies 
without paying for them. 


It Is not only a question , 
that without the money from ■ 
subscription we could not go 
on publishing. It is a mat- 
ter of an attitude to the 
workers’ paper. The person 
who does not trouble to sub- 
scribe is not a serious reader, 
writer or contributor to this 
new venture, and will not 
make it into a weapon in 
the struggle for the new so- 
ciety. As soon as this, the 
third issue, will reach you, 
so will ' a representative of 
NEWS & LETTERS. If your 
subscription does not arrive 
by the time our next issue 
goes to press, July 29th, the 
paper will no longer be sent 
to you. In the next issue we 
will continue with this re- 
port. 


will need lots of help to giv- 
ing it ; some direction. Del- 

son is right when she says 
the article I wrote on what 
type of woman’s - page was 
general. I guess I wrote 
that down mostly for myself 
so that I would have some- 
thing to go by, and work to- 
ward having something more 
concrete within this frame- 
work. Now, that is the hard- 
est thing -to do as there are 
so many ideas and experi- 
ences that I don’t know just 
where to start: what is pure- 
ly item, what is a story, how 
to tie it to together to, show 
the class line - at the ’ same 
time. I would appreciate 
any criticism of the article, 
the fashion to which articles 
are used, etc. , ; 


*In spite of— or perhaps be- 
cause of — all the efforts of 
the State Department, there 
are millions of French work- 
ers who hate capitalism* 


A man I know — whos 
children are all married an 
with children of their dim- 
told me this story frhm hj 
boyhood days. 


To try to make friends and 
influence Frenchmen, the 
U.S. Information S e rvi c e 
wrote a long- pamphlet - in 
French to prove that Am- 
■eriean capitalists aren’t real- 
ly capitalists any longer. And 
they don’t really' exploit the 
workers anymore. There 
were the usual statistics 
about how many American 
workers have plumbing, and 
so forth. 


“Whenever Uncle Job 
came to visit, it meant goo 
times for us kids. He’, 
take us on picnics and fish 
ing trips and to the carniva^ 
There was never a dull me 
ment when he was -to towr 

“Sometimes one, of * 
would say, “When we gro\ 
up, Uncle John, we’H tak 
you out and give you a goo. 
time Mice you’re giving us 5 : 


The real clincher said, that 
under the American system 
(no longer capitalist), the 


“He’d always answer us b; 
saying, ‘Never think of paj 
ing your old uncle bad 
boys. It can’t be done. J 
you think you owC us qI 
ones anything, the only Wk 
you can pay is by helptog th 
next young ones to Jive th 
kind of life they want!” 


Hi * 




DETROIT 

The editor of the woman’s 
page, who is a working 
woman of Detroit, wrote a 
letter to the women in the 
committees in other cities, 
about the first issue. Below 
we print excerpts from it. 
These remarks followed her 
suggested lay-out for issue 
No. 1. 


\ r* ' 


... »— !**"• 
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“I’m going to get my 
husband to subscribe. I 
want him to read the 
Women’s page,” 


“I believe Martha Hunt. is 
getting the feel of writing. 
She expresses herself very 
clearly, and has that way of 
intimacy in writing. Mar- 
tha, you’ve made a good 
start, and I hope they roll in 
as steadily because I’m con- 
cerned with building a back- 
log and working out some 
•perspectives with you and 
the others. 


“To balance the page, I 
thought since we have a 
housewife as a columnist, we 
should have one article and 
maybe a short one by work- 
ing women in each issue. 1 
would like one humorous ar- 
ticle, either long or short. 
One column or its equivalent 
on current affairs like that 
garbage can affair, and the 
miner’s work. Would like to 
carry something on the atti- 
tude of women toward war 
in the second issue as a 
carry-over from the first. 


“I’m new at editing and [it 


“The cartoon — I hope 
you’re popping with ideas — 
will be something to balance 
the page. The first one is an 
idea of Jerry’s about the 
foreman. So far it hit the 
funny bone of quite a few 
men, all those who have seen 
it herein Detroit, •, \ 


After GAW came out 
I talked with an instruc- 
tor of industrial engin- 
eering in a university. 
He saw in GAW a boom 
for his occupation. “This 
will force managements 
of the auto industry to 
rationalize production,” 
he said, “to get away 
from seasonal opera- 
tion.” What he meant 
was they would start 
job reclassification, pro- 
duction planning, (jobs 
for his students) in or- 
der to toe fewer work- 
ers and avoid lay-offs. 

In, the long run this 
is the whole purpose of 
GAR. As capitalists in- 
vest more and more to 
machinery they can af- 
ford to have machinery 


idle less and less. Also 4 
from their point of view 
the new automation ma- 
chinery is too expensive 
to keep training new 
people on, so they need 
to have workers tied to 
the same job. All this , 
c o u 1 d be accomplished 
by their having the state 
set up a central ccfttrol 
overlabor (freezing 
Workers to their jobs, 
shifting them at will 
etc.) — more like to the 
USSR. But instead they 
still operate in business 
forms and the Union 
does the job for them. 
With GAW it forces 
them to the direction 
they want to go. 

N. S. 

New York 
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■ WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By CHARLES DENBY 

'Peace on Earth' Begins at Work 

; Workers talk and think about everything while on the 
1 job; things from everyday .life to leading world affairs, 
j Some of their reactions and statements to questions arej 
! amazing and have deep meaning. I and several other work- 
I ers were listening to a conversation between a production 
worker and a so-called “advanced political worker” who, 
j- they said, is a member of the Communist party. His name 
„ is Edwards. The production woi’ker is named George. 

Edwards called George and asked him what was his. 
thinking on the Geneva Conference, the discussion among) 
1 the “Big Four” .leaders. George said he had not given it 
any thought. • Edwards spoke in amazement at George’s 
1 statement and said, “How is it possible that anvohe can) 
: say they haven’t given the Conference a thought? 

I < you not know that world peace hangs on the 
: decisions of those men? And peace on earth is good will to 
ail men. Don’t vou want pence?” 

THE WORLD IS ALL OVER 

George said, “Yes, all working people want neace. They] 
want it everywhere, all over the world; in their countries 
in their states, in their territories, counties, cities and in 
51 the shops where they work. But this word, about peace on 
earth, means nothing. While they are in Geneva talking) 
about peace, the French are having their Army shooting 
down poor working neople in Morocco.”' 

Edwards said, “I am not talking about that. I am 
talking about a world war.” 
i George said, “For those that are dying and getting 
Wounded in Morocco, it is a world war to them.” 

Edwards said, “But I am talking about the peonle in 
China, Russia, the millions of people in this world that 
would be killed in case of a war.” 

George said, “Morocco is not some place in the skie. 
p or away beneath the earth. Those peonle are in this world 
1 to °' W h at ar e y°u trying to teach me? Is that your Partv 
line? 'hfo wnnder workers have ncr use for’ your party.” It 
changes line so fast its own members cannot keep up with 
it. 

“In this plant, for instance, we do not have neace. We 
are in a constant turmoil with the com nan v and the union 
- leaders. It" is hot a war with ammunition, but it is a war. 
But now, it is your new line to sunnort Reuther. 
COMMITTTTMEN SUPPORT SUPERVISION 

“For instance, we had a wildcat strike last week. As 
•soon as the committeemen came up, they rushed over to 
Supervision and said, ‘Those workers that walk off first 
can be fired’,” George said. “When you take away a 
worker's job, you take away his right to live; and it is no 
peace with him and his family when he is not working 
And no good will toward men, when your union 'leaders, 
who have been collecting money from workers for years, 
join sides with the company and say they can fire a worker 
and the worker must not come to his own so-called union 
for help.” 

Another worker said, “It is true what you are saying, 
George. It makes more sense than what Edwards is say- 
ing, who has been thinking about these things.” 

Edwards said, “Well let me tell you fellows something., 
Russia does not want war, but America does, the big people 
in America.” 

DETERMINED TO “TEACH” WORKERS 

George said, “You are determined to ‘teach’ us. When 
these countries are ready for war, they will have it. Any 
of them, Russia, France, England, China, U. S., any of 
them. All that keeps them from war is their doubt as to 
who will win. In Africa, where they have all advantages 
over those people, they are always having war on them.” 

Edwards said, “I never thought of the things -you are 
saying. But at this moment, the most important thing to 
humanity is peace.” 

MEN LAUGH AT POLITICIAN 

George replied, “Maybe you only think of things in 
the way the Communist Party wants you to think and 
say. What you think is important is what will help the 
interest of the Party. I recognize, when you spoke about 
world peace you said you were not talking about the people 
in Morocco but in China and Russia. I am sure you meant 
the governments of Red China and Russia and not. the peo- 
ple in these two countries. The working people, the common 
people there are not having any more peace than any other 
working and poor people in this world.” 

All the workers laughed when George told Edwards 
this. Then they hurried away to the time clock to punch 
out and go home. 


Something New In Coal 

MINERS RESTLESS AS COAL PRODUCTION RISES 

Talking about the feelings of the men in the coal pits today, a West Virginia 
miner said, “You know, I’d like to see the day when there will never have to be a man 
go underground and put his life in danger to get coal. -But what are they going to do 
with the men that are doing just that now?” 


Next Issue: 

Behind the 
Peace Talks 
Ten Years After 
V-| Day 


“DAVY CROCKETT” 

SONGS SLANDER 
THE PEOPLE 

LOS ANGELES — When 
the song about Davy Crock- 
ett first came out one of the 
men in the shop commented, 
“The Indians are the anost 
mistreated people in the 
United States and Davy 
Crockett was one of the men 
really responsible for that. 
But you wouldn’t think that 
from all the Davy Crockett 
propaganda today.” 

Now I notice thafi»there is 
a take-off on “Davy Crock- 
ett” in a song about Pancho 
Lopez, King of Olvera Street 
(Olvera St. is a Mexican 
tourist attraction in Los An- 
geles.) I think less of this 
song than I do of the orig 
inal. The Pancho Lopez ver- 
sion perpetuates the myth of 
the lazy Mexican and slan- 
ders those poor people who 
fought in the Mexican revo- 
lution. The worst part of the 
whole affair is that the Pan- 
cho Lopez version was actu- 
ally written by a team of 
Mexican writers who are 
making a commercial success 
out of the prejudice against 
their own people. I . under- 
stand they were even think- 
ing of using Pancho Villa as 
the “hero” of their song but 
were afraid to go so far as to 
vilify the name of the mao 
who -has become a ponular 
legend in his own country. 

—Factory worker 


In 1950, there were some 
450,000 coal miners. Today, 
it is doubtful that there are 
half as many. John L. Lewis, 
in a recent interview, said, 
“Europe is clamoring for 
coal. England’s demands for 
coal are so great she has 
more than tripled her imports 
from the United States. On 
every hand the indications 
are that more and more coal 
will be needed as people 
switch away from oil and 
gas” 

The picture Lewis paints 
for coal is a bright one for 
the future. 

OPTIMISM NOT SHARED 

Lewis’ optimism is not 
shared by the miners. While 
the mines that are now work- 
ing, work five and six days 
a week — more steadily than 
since the war — and more 
men are being called back to 
work, there is an air of un- 
easiness in the coal communi- 
ties. 7-vy 

As the miner told NEWS & 
LETTERS: “Look at what 
has happened before. First 
there - was the cutting ma- 
chine, then the loading ma- 
chine. Now we have the 
‘continuous miner’.- All of 
these things have thrown 
men out of work. They say 
that machines are progress 
and that you can’t stop pro- 
gress. How can it be pro- 
gress when so many men are 
thrown out of work? Pro- 
gress, to me, means that 
more people can live better 
lives. The men I know who 
are out of work, and their 
families, sure aren’t living 
any better lives. Something 
will just have to be done 
about all the people thrown 
out of work.” 

UPSURGE CONNECTED 

WITH WAR 

There is a steadily grow- 
ing suspicion that the sudden 
upsurge in coal is somehow 
•connected with war. Consoli- 
dation Coal Company, the 
largest commercial coal pro- 
ducer in the world, has gov- 
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ernment contracts to produce 
coal to be used in the deve- 
lopment of the atomic pro- 
gram. 

This development has a 
two-fold implication to the 
miners. One is to connect it 
directly with the arms race 
toward another war. The 
other is to see it as a threat 
to their jobs. They feel they 
are becoming their own 
^gravediggers. They dig the 
the coal to put the atoms to 
work. When the atoms go to 
work supplying the power 
needed to keen industry 
going, the miners will be out 
of work — permanently. 

WORRIED APOUT 
AUTOMATION 

To the miners, mechaniza- 
tion has meant one thing ; 
Men are thrown out of work. 
They saw it happen with the 
cutting machine; they saw it 
with the loading machine. 
They feel it more sharply 
now with the new; “continu- 
ous miner” which works a 
section with five men where 
formerly 15 worked. 

During previous periods of 
mechanization, miners could 
go to other industries and 
find work. But with automa- 
tion, lay-offs occur in other 
industries as well. Today, a 
Iaid-off miner knows that 
1 even if he does work else- 
where, he will be the first 
to go when a lay-off hits 
since he is new in the in- 
dustry, with no seniority. 
Many miners have already 
experienced this. • 

COMPETITION from 
OIL & GAS 

Oil and natural gas have 
cut very deeply into the coal 
market. Railroads have con- 
verted to diesel oil to run 
their locomotives. Oil and 
gas have practically replaced 
coal as a fuel for heating 
homes. Not only are these 
fuels cheaper, 'they are clean- 
er to use. Even in the produc- 
tion of electricity, machinery 
has been installed to convert 
from coal to oil by the 
simple turning of a valve if 
this is considered necessary. 

LEWIS’ ANSWER 

The action of Lewis to 
these threats against the 
economic welfare of the min- 
ers, has been to line up with 
the coal operators to try to 
influence the politicians to 
limit imports of crude oil. 
This, however, is not the solu- 
tion that the miners are look- 
ing for. Lobbying with poli- 
ticians is alien to them. They 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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A DOCTOR SPEARS 


BY M.D, 

Modern medicine has achieved its greatest develop- 


ITS PEOPLE! 


ment in the United States. It has grown steadily with 
the nation and has also contributed much to the country’s 
present state of advancement. In the mind and heart of 
the average America, the doctor of medicine has occupied 
a unique and enviable position. In recent times, however, 
signs have appeared of a change in the attitude of the 
average citizen to the medical man. There are indications 
of suspicion and doubt and even a questioning of integrity. 


There is today, however, a greater necessity for de- 
pendence on doctors of medicine than ever before. The 
present period of soeial instability has created great num- 
bers of malfunctioning individuals who seek relief from 
the only source many of them know. The physician must 
today correct the derangements of the spirit as well as 
of the body. To him come the multitude who have been 
damaged by the great industrial machines of modern soc- 
iety. The injury may be mental or physical and one may 
merge into the other. Today also, a far larger number of 
people live to a long age, developing the degenerative 
diseases peculiar to the aged. 

But as a greater number of people have thus been 
drawn into the medical environment, and while, it is per- 
fectly clear that medical knowledge and skill are greater 
than ever before, the shortcomings of . medicine have be- 
come more apparent. The ordinary man and woman feels 
these defects keenly and is disturbed and resentful. At 
the slightest opportunity he speaks out concerning them. 
This is what one frequently, hears: “The doctor isn’t in- 
terested in me or my troubles bnt only in his fee;” or “I 
can’t afford to get sick, the doctor’s fees, medicine and 
hospitals cost more than I have and force me to go into 
debt;” or, “The doctor doesn’t know very much about 
my sickness and can’t seem to help me.” 

In our times, the responsibility of an individual to a 
given situation is often determined by what he can get 
out of it. As a group, physicians are more humane and 
unselfish than perhaus any other group in society. But 
it is the nature of man in today’s competitive society to 
get away with as little effort as possible and not to stick 
his neck out. The fault lies in not seeing human life as 
the most important thing on earth. 


Miners Restless 

(Continued from Page 1) 
have been betrayed by poli- 


ticians toq many times to nut 
their trust in them. They 
Want action on a front they 
understand, where they can 
participate in solving their 
own problems. 

MINERS THINK 
DIFFERENTLY 

In the past few years, the 
company has had its own 
way. The situation in coal 
was such that men were laid 
off left and right. Mines, by 
the score, were closing. The 
men who remained at work 
did things they would never 
have done if the situation had 
not been so critical. In order 
to keep their jobs, they did 
three and four operations 
Whereas before they did just 
one. The men could look 
nowhere for assistance to 
eombat this development. 
The union did nothing bnt 
throw its weight against the 
men to get them to go back 
to work when they came out 
on strike on their own, 


present they aren’t saying 
much about him. They are 
talking about grievances they 


Miners Act Against International Ruling 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va 
— When the miners got back 
from vacation, they had a 
surprise in store for them. 
All of the papers carried 
stories about the miners’ va- 
cation being over and that 
they were all now going to re- 
turn to the pits to work. There 
was nothing unusual about 
this. There is a write up of 
this sort after every vacation 
the miners take. The big 
thing that waS unusual was 
an accompanying statement 
that the International of the 
UAW had made a ruling con- 
cerning work on the Satur- 
day of the week the miners 
returned. The ruling state! 
that work on this day was to 
be for straight time. 


UNHEARD OF 


The miners’ vacation ended 
as of midnight on Monday, 
July 4th. July 4th is one of 
the legal holidays recognized 
by the operators and the 
UMW in the miners’ contract. 
The miners have no paid 
holidays. If they work on a 
holiday, they get paid time 
and a half. It is very seldom 
that a mine works on a holi- 
day. If the holiday comes 
during the week and a man 
does not work that day, but 
works on Saturday to make 
his fifth day of that week, 
that is paid at time and a 
half. The ruling of the Inter- 
national was unbelievable. It 
was unheard of in the past. 
When the men who had read 


have and about which they 


want to do something. A 
mechanic told NEWS & LET- 


about the ruling told others 


about 

arose. 


it many arguments 
It just couldn’t be so. 


TERS, for example, “Now is, The next day, papers carry - 


the time to get organized. 
The men can do whatever 
they want to. The District 
cannot be depended upon. 
The men at the mines are 
the only ones who can do it.” 

No one can say what the 
miners are going to do. They 
may not know themselves, at 
the moment, what they will 
do. But this new attitude, so 
strongly expressed in the pits 
today, promises a great 
change. It is similar to the 
attitude now being expressed 
in auto and steel as welL 


CONTROL TIME b 
PRODUCTION 


Now, however, with the 
sudden increase in coal pro 
duction, the miners are feel- 
ing a new strength. They are 
saying that now is the time 
to reorganize themselves; 
that the company really 
needs the coal and will give 
in to demands whereas be- 
fore they would have been 
laughed at or fired. 

WANT TO 
ORGANIZE NOW 
The miners are wondering 
what Lewis will do, but at 


One can speculate about 
what form this change will 
take. This much is certain, 
the new change will be vastly 
more important than the 
change whieh took place in 
1935 when CIO industrial un- 
ions replaced AFL craft or- 
ganizations. The movement of 
the workers now, is towards 
direct control over production 
and time — and therefore 
over their own lives as hu- 
man beings. " " 


ing the ruling were brought 
to the mines and shown 
around. 


notice that the mine would 
operate on Saturday, provid- 
ed the men were paid time 
and a half for that day. The 
mine did not work. At Ra- 
chael mine, near Fairmont, 
the men made it so perfectly 
clear in their discussions 
around the mine that they 
would not work for straight 
time, that the super didn’t 
even bother to work the 
mine. At Four States, it was 
the same thing. Many mines 
did not work, but there were 
some that did. 


Of the mines that did op - 
erate, there were varying de- 
grees of turnout by the men 

At some mines the turnout 
was almost complete ; at oth- 
ers it was so slim that it was 
a question whether the mine 
could onerate with so few 
men. Where the local did 
not take any position against 
working, many men simply 


themselves he 


took it upon 
stay away., 

CAN THIS BE HEARD? 

Last month, in an inter- 
view with a reporter from $ 
large news syndicate, John 
L. Lewis was asked about the 
reopening of the contract. 
Among the things he said ; 
was, “We here at headquar- j 
ters wait for the membership 
to tell us what to do. And 
so far - they haven’t said A 
word.” 


The ruling of the Interna- 
tional (those at Headquart- A 
ers) that the men would 
work for straight time on the 
Saturday after vacation 
could hardly be said to come 
from the men. Their actions 
speak much more loudly than , 
any words. If Lewis and the - 
International can't hear this 
roar of protest from the men, 
they will never be able te 
hear anything. 


We've Got to Have Water 


Pursglove, W. Va. — I had 
just got to the lamp house 
and was walking through the 
room where we all change 
clothes to go to work. I 
didn’t notice anything partic- 
ularly different from the 
other days that I go to work. 
But I was about half way 
across the room oh the way 
to my basket when a buggy 
runner sqid, “Well, what do 
you think we ought to do?” 


The miners were very 
angry and bitter in their 
denunciation of the Interna- 
tional. This was the topic of 
conversation for the rest of 
the week. Many miners ex- 
pressed the opinion that 
someone had had his palm 
greased with money to get a 
ruling like that against the 
men. There was not 
miner sympathetic to 
ruling. 


I looked at him in surprise 
and said, “I don’t know what 
you’re talking about.” 

“Hell,” he said, “we don’t 
have anv water.” 

THE WAIT 


right then. But we also knew 
that before we were going 
in, we were going to have 
water. 


i 


one 

the 


OPPOSING ACTIONS 


In Pennsylvania, the min- 
ers voted not to work unless 
they were paid time and a 
half for that Saturday. No 
mines in Pennsylvania work- 
ed that day. 


NEWS & LETTERS will 
return, again and again, to 
the new forms of organiza- 
tion the workers are attempt- 
ing to forge in an effort to 
live freer and fuller lives; 
controlling nobody but them- 
selves and being controlled 
by nobody but themselves. 


In West Virginia, the sit- 
uation took different forms. 
While the sentiment of the 
men was the same as those 
of the miners in Pennsyl- 
vania, the action taken was 
on a local, or individual basis. 
The solid unity, which all of 
the miners in Pennsylvania 
demonstrated, was lacking. 


Then I looked around. 
There was something differ- 
ent. Not one man in the room 
was changing clothes. They 
were all gathered in groups, 
talking about what they 
should do. Snatches of con- 
versation came from the dis- 
cussions going on. 

“We can’t go in there with- 
out any water . » .” 

“Maybe nothing will hap- 
pen, but suppose it would. 
You never know when you 
get in that hole. We’ve just 
got to have water ...” - 

“I don’t care what the rest 
of you guys are going to do. 
I know I’m not going in with- 
out water * . 


Finally, what we were ex- 
pecting happened. The super j 
came bustling out of his of- 
fice and strode through the 
room. He stopped in front of 
jthe largest group of men 
bunched together. ] 

A DEAL IS MADE 

“Now look men,” he start- 
ed, “this is serious. We’re 
already behind on our orders* 
We’ve got to get that coal, 

I can’t help it if the pipe line I 
is busted because they’re 
working on the road. You 
shouldn’t penalize us for 
something we have no con- 
trol over.” 


At Owens mine near 
Clarksburg, the super of the 
mine put up a notice that the 
mine would operate on Sat- 
urday. Beneath his notice, 
the mine committee of the 
local union put up their own 


“What do they take us for 
anyway? I'm not changing 
my clothes until I know 
something ...” 


I put my bucket down and 
joined the crowd. Not a man 
made a move to change 
c 1 ot h e s. We just Sat and 
talked — and waited. Bosses 
walked by us, but none of 
them said a word. Time was 
growing short. There were 
only a couple of minutes left 
if we were going in on time 
No man moved to change 
clothes. Time wept on and 
now we knew that we were 
already late* even if we went 


“We don’t have any drink- 
ing water,” a man answered. 

“You mean there isn’t even: 
that much?” the super asked. 


“Not a drop,” voiefes chim- 
ed in. 


“Well, I tell you what It 
do. If you men will go te 
work, I’ll get water to you 
if I have to go to some (4 
the milk companies around 
here and get cans to get, Vt 
in for you. I’ll make wire 
that is done before anything 
else. What do you say?” 

“It sounds O.K. to me,” X 
guy said. There was a gen- 
eral nodding of heads. So we 
changed clothes; and went te 
work. 


Sure enough, within XK 
hour and a half, water was 
already on the sections. 


For days afterwards, we 
all talked about “the incident 
we all agreed that was the 
only way to do anything. The 
company needs the coal now. 
Before, they wouldn’t have 
done anything at all. But 
now we can undo some of 
the things that have been go- 
ing on and all of us want te 
see the end to. All we have te 
do is all of us do it together 
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How We Beat The Boss 


Los Angeles — 
There were four 
foreman in our rail- 
road section. Three 
of them were reg- 
ular foremen, the 
fourth was a relief 
foreman whom the 
men didn’t like. He 
was irritable and 
pressed the men un- 
necessarily. Eventu- 
ally, what happened 
was that on the 
days the relief fore- 
man took over, all 
of the men would 


call in to say they 
were sick and 
couldn’t work. After 
this happened a few 
times the company 
caught on. They 
couldn’t fire this 
foreman but they let 
him know he would 
have to change his 
ways. And he did, 
to the great satis- 
faction of the men 
who had to work 
under him. 

• — Former Railroad 
Worker. 


Unisa Doesn’t Know 
Workers’ Conditions 

New York — The business 
Agent came up to my shop 
and saw a man working af- 
ter the lunch whistle blew. 
He yelled, “Hey you, you’re 
not a good union man. Didn’t 
you hear Idle lunch whistle?” 

I was standing close by 
I and I said to him, “What do 
^ you know of our conditions’ 
You haven’t worked since 
you were elected 30 years 
ago. Whati do you know 
about piece work? When we 
were on week work, long 
years ago, we washed up at 
1 least five minutes before the 
Whistle. This is piece work, 
We’re working on our own 
time. You don’t represent 
us.” 


He said, “I’ll bring you up 
t to the National Office.” 

[ I said, “Go ahead. The 
'Amalgamated constitution 
says that paid officers must 
be elected every two years 
by secret ballot. When did 
■y we elect you? You’re not my 
‘ business agent.” 

He shut up. He was elected 
30 year ago. Now we only 
vote on nominations. No elec- 
tions. -—Amalgamated 
Clothing Worker 


Mark Twain Was Right, But . . . 

WE DO SOMETHING 

ABOUT WEATHER 

Detroit — The heat wave 
gaves us a way to beat one 
of the purposes of the bonus 
and holiday pay, which is 
to cut down absenteeism. 
Usually, for the holiday pay, 
one has to be at work the 
day before and the day af 
ter the holiday. For vacation 
pay one hgs to work so many 
hours of the year. In my shop 
both are combined, so that 
if one makes the require- 
ment, one gets a pretty good- 
size check. 

During the heat wave, 
when the temperature didn’t 
go below for 90° for ten 
days, so many men asked for 
a pass at lunch time that the 
shop was forced to close 
down. 

On Friday, they usually 
pay us after lunch so ve 
won’t go home, but so many 
of us asked for a pass and 
for our checks before lunch, 
that the company just closed 
shop and gave us our checks. 

The Personnel Chief said, 
“What can you do? We 
thought we could cut down 
absenteeism and walkouts 
with our bonus and holiday 
system, but this heat wave 
is something you can’t beat.” 


Professionals Pay $ 
for White Collars 


The position of the skilled 
worker in society today, in 
contrast with that of the 
engineer; technician or white 
collar man has vastly 
changed over the last years. 

A few years back an en- 
gineer was looked up to as 
gn educated man whose 
earning power rated him a 
position in the top profes- 
sional class. Much in demand 
during the war, his wages 
rose since it requires four 
or five years of intensive 
training before he can be of 
any use to industry. The 
scarcity of engineers, the de- 
mands of modern industry 


WORKING FOR TV 

Los Angeles — I am an illu- 
strator for television. We 
make animated cartoon com 
mercials. Big factory-like stu- 
dios dominate tip's field, such 
as Disney’s, MGM, and War- 
ner’s. But many new, smaller 
studios have sprang up re- 
cently because of the need 
for animated cartoon com- 
mercials bn television. 

Artists who have worked 
in the big studios, say score 
is kept of the amount of 
work done by each. Every- 
thing possible is tried to 
raise incentive. The work is 
carefully supervised also. 

But in the smaller studios 
that are appearing now, the 
supervision is extremely cas- 
ual. There are no scores kept. 

We live a little more . like 
human beings because we are 
ignored by the busy super- 
visor and allowed to develop 
our own initiative. It’s per- 
fectly clear to us all that it 
can never last. 


oywnent Applications Ask 


Too Many Personal Questions 

Los Angeles — I was looking! confided to me that he had 
for a job. One place I went | past association with some of 


to they had a registration 
book where everyone coming 
in for an interview had to 
put down his name and ad- 
dress. I saw the name of a 
fellow I had worked with 
previously so I asked if he 
had been hired in. The recep- 
tionist said, “No, he started 
to fill out his application but 
left before he finished it.” 
She .said many workers do 
that when faced with a long 
employment application. 

loyalty oath 

What she said is probably 
true but I don’t believe that 
is the reason, why this work- 
er did not complete his ap- 
plication. When I sat down 
to fill out my application I 
found they required you to 
sign a loyalty oath. It said in 
so many words: have you 
ever, or do you now, or will 
you ever belong to a group 
that is in favor of over- 
throwing our existing form 
of government? When I had 
worked with this man we had 
been rather close. He had 


the anti - Communist, left- 
wing groups on the prohibit- 
ed list of organizations. So I 
expect that when he came 
across this question, even 
though he was never a Com- 
munist, he just decided to go 
somewhere else where he 
could get work without his 
past and present political op- 
inions being balanced against 
his abilities to do a good job. 

NONE OF THEIR 
BUSINESS 

Personally I wouldn’t have 
done what this worker did. 
I have the attitude that 
about half of the questions 
they ask on those long forms 
are just none of their busi- 
ness at all. When I come 
across a question like : “What 
hobbies do you have?” I just 
draw a line o rsay “none.” 
I’ve never yet heard of a 
man applying for a factory 
job giyen a soft office posi- 
tion decorating the factory 
just because he happens to 
do art work at home for a 
hobby. One place they want- 


ed to know if I smoked a 
pipe or cigarettes. 

They want to know what 
you have been doing for the 
last ten or 15 years, where 
you worked, where you lived, 
your religion, your mother's 
religion . and how old she is. 
They sometimes even want 
to know your school average. 
O.K. TO ASK 
EXPERIENCE 

As far as I am concerned 
they are hiring me for a cer- 
tain number of hours a day 
to do a definite job. They are 
-entitled to ask what experi- 
ence I have for that job and 
such questions but nothing 
else. What I do outside of 
work and my part and pre- 
sent political opinions aren’t 
any of their business. 

They will know in two or 
three days if I can do the 
job anyway and they always 
reserve the right to fire a 
weeks. I notice that a lot of 
factories don’t ask these 
guy during the first few 
snooping personal questions 
and they manage to stay -in 
the competitive rat race any- 
way. 


for more and more trained 
technical help, all served to 
create a ready ‘market for 
his services. 

TOO GOOD TO JOIN 
But these men, on the 
whole, felt themselves above 
the working class; too good 
to join a -union. Now they 
have little left but their 
clean white shirts and their 
stuffy attitudes. 

Skilled workers on the 
other hand, through strong 
union organization have risen 
in terms of earning power 
to the point where they have 
outstripped the men who arc 
their bosses. In the construe 
tion industry, a foreman or 
a Superintendent of Con- 
struction gets $120 to $150 
a week. Working under them 
are camenters at $4 50 an 
hour, plumbers at $5.50 an 
hour, electricians, crane on- 
er a t o r s, refrigeration men 
and other skilled trades who 
take home far more money 
than their bosses do. The of- 
fice help, which does all the 
paper work, gets $75 to $80 
a week. The men on f^e ioh 
laugh at them behind their 
backs. 

CHANGING RELATIONS 

The office workers, as I 
see them on the job, often 
ask the skilled workers how 
they too can get these jobs. 
They are told that the union 
is closed, that they must 
start as apprentices. The 
plumbers apprentice makes 
$2.85 an hour, more than the 
average white collar worker. 

The same relationship ex- 
ists in the factory. Skilled 
tool and die makers are pull- 
ing down eight to $10,000 a 
year, while the big shot en- 
gineers up in the office are 
lucky to hit $5,000 to $7,000 
a year. Their pride in their 
white collar costs them 
plenty in their pay envelopes. 

The same relationship ex 
ists in the matter of job 
security. The men in the skill- 
ed AFL building trades un- 
ions are rarely without jobs 
and treated very sensitively 
by their boss’es who fear 
strikes. The engineer or tech- 
nician can always be fired 
on two weeks notice. No one 
mourns his passing. 

SKILLED VS. 

PRODUCTION 

Skilled workers in Flint, 
Michigan are making a big 
noise about forming a new 
union of skilled workers and 
leaving the UAW. The en- 
gineers too, thought? they 
were too good to associate 
with production workers ip 
the same union, Look at 
them. 

To revolt against Reuther 
and his contracts is one 
thing. To revolt as skilled 
workers against the produc- 
tion workers is quite another 
thing. 


GM Can’t Use 
“ Sledge-Hammer ” 
Policy 

By Jerry Kegg 

Management in the Gen- 
eral Motors plant in which 
I work, is finding it difficult 
to use the old "sledge-ham- 
mer” policy since the recent 
wildcat strike. They find 
themselves backing down 
time and time again. An in- 
cident that shows it, hap- 
pened -just this afternoon. 

The foreman came to his 
department from the office 
and announced that all vaca- 
tions for the month of July 
were cancelled by the com- 
pany due to an increase in 
production schedule. 

Two of the women would 
have been affected by the 
cancellation. They told the 
foreman that they made 
plans far in advance, on the 
foreman’s word that they 
could have their vacation. All 
of the women on that line 
began to make remarks, such 
as: 

“You can never take the 
foreman's word for any- 
thing.” 

“He makes promises just 
to keep us quiet.” Everyone 
of them had something to 
say. 

CAN’T STAND 
TREATMENT 

The foreman took as much 
as he could. Then he went 
back to the office to get 
moral support. He returned 
a lit tie later with the assis- 
tant manager of the plant. 
The girls gave him the same 
kind of treatment. He 
couldn’t take it any better 
than the foreman did. 

“You two girls can have 
your vacation as was prom- 
ised— and any others who 
want it.” the assistant man- 
ager said. 

One of the women was 
really mad. “We took the 
foreman’s word for good coin 
when he first promised us a 
vacation. Now, you are giv- 
ing us another oral promise. 
I want to see it in writing 
before I beleive it. I want it 
tonight.” 

The other women just 
stood and stared at him. 

After fumbling with his 
fingers for a few minutes he 
mumbled something and left. 
A few minutes later, he came 
back with written notices of 
the girls’ vacation. 

WORKERS FORCE 
CHANGE 

The company policy is still 
the same, but the foreman 
who are supposed to carry 
out this policy find them- 
selves, in many instances* 
forced to make exceptions. 

The workers in the plant, 
through their recent strikq 
experiences, are forcing a 
permanent change in com- 
pany policy. 
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EDITORIALS 

THE GOVERNMENT INDICTS THE VAW 

Under ordinary circumstances, the leading issue among 
UAW workers would be the recent indictment of the Union 
by the Government for the way union money was spent 
during the election campaign. But the workers seem less 
concerned about the indictment than they were and are 
about contract negotiations. 

Many strongly resent the Government’s interference in 
their union. They cannot believe it is to protect them. Some 
disagree with the Union officials* for the way they have 
spent the money, the members having nothing to say about 
how it is spent and how much. They feel that the Union 
leaders themselves helped to create this present situation. 
One worker stated: "Reuther would prefer the Government 
on his neck to his workers.” 

No one can point with glee and pride to anything so 
outstanding for the working people’s cause that the Demo- 
crats have done. This is part of the reason many people 
do not go to the polls and vote. To the Union leaders, this 
is ignorance on the workers’ part. What is needed is to 
"educate” the workers and direct their votes. But the 
union members also know that many Democrats are reac- 
tionary and anti-labor and that their money is also being 
used to get this kind elected. 

The union leaders recognize fully what is the work- 
ers’ attitude on many of their selections. They act as im- 
' partial and at the same time try to force the members all 
together into the same party by using the workers’ money 
and votes. 

The Republicans, on the other hand, know the working 
, people are in the majority and if the union can control all 
their votes it will mean a gradual death to the Republican 
Party. 

The $64 question is, why did the Government chose 
to crack down on Reuther and his union immediately after 
he had won his “historical” contract victory without a 
strike? They know and have seen the resentment and out- 
burst of workers against the settlement. They also feel 
that Reuther does not have the suoport of the workers. 
If the union had called a strike, the Government would 
not have dared to attack the union. 

■ Everyone remembers what the Democratic Party did 

to the mine workers for striking. This party which is a 
so-called friend of the working people, nearly wrecked the 
United Mine Workers Union financially. The UAW could 
not go all out against that action because its leaders were 
already in bed with the Democratic Party. Of course, Lewis 
was a Republican, 1 but the same thing was do®* to the 
Railroad Brotherhood by the Democrats — and Whitney, 
the president of the Brotherhood was a Democrat. 

Now, with the indictment, the UAW has suddenly 
found its voice and is asking: Is freedom of speech only 
for Republicans ? It’s a good question, but the UAW was 
very silent when Congress was passing all those reactionary 
so-called security laws. A year ago, when the Square D 
strike was going on in Detroit, Rep. Clardy, of the Un- 
American Activities Committee was shown on TV saying 
he would investigate every worker that was taking part 
in the strike. The police were as brutal as during any 
strike in the early days of organizing, UAW officials were 
quiet about the strike because it was called by the United 
Electrical Workers which had been expelled from the CIO 
for being Communist dominated. These officials could only 
say it is too bad, these workers are caught between the 
company and the Communists. They shokld join us. But 
the UAW rank and file put their leaders on the spot and 
themselves went to support the Square D strikers because 
they knew that if that strike was broken the UAW would 
be the next target. 

No one can say what will be the -outcome of this re- 
cent indictment. Many workers believe that the union 
leaders are getting too, big for the Government and now 
the Government is letting them know who is the boss. 

When the union leaders return to relying solely on 
the strength of the working people and not directing them 
Into any party unless it is controlled for any by workers, 
then there will be no interference by the Government. 
This was true in the early days of the UAW. 

Workers are debating the words “illegal use of funds 
with which the Government is charging the UAW, One 
worker said, “When did the Government, or any big busi- 
nessman, care about some one “illegally’ using a worker s 
money, or cheating working, people, especially someone 
-that’s helping them? 

“We are opposed to those union leaders if what they 
do is illegal. But if this is a law, they will find some 
other way and continue to spend that amount and more.’’ 

, He said, “It should be equally illegal for those union 
- leaders in the APL to say that the rank and file workers 
in the Teamsters Union voted that $160,000 home for the 
union president Beck, paying all his expenses for life.” 

— C. D, . 
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STRIKES, CONTRACTS 
& CONDITIONS 

I do not agree with your 
criticism of Reuther. GAW 
was what the workers had 
asked for, for years, only 
the average guy couldn’t 
have worked it out as GAW 
and that’s why I see noth- 
ing wrong in bringing in 
the professors that Reu- 
ther brought in. 

Of course GAW isn’t 
all we asked for. The 
workers could have got 
more if they were ready 
for a long strike, but 
there weren’t. The aver- 
age guy is so far in debt 
'that he is afraid to stay 
out long. Everybody is 
in debt. Everything he 
buys is on the install- 
ment plan. If he loses 
too much time from 
work, he will lose bis 
house or his car or his 
TV set. 

Ford Worker. Detroit 
# # * 

The union asked us what 
we wanted but not a single 
demand that we asked for 
was put into GAW. That 
contract is no good. It is 
neither an annual wage nor 
guaranteed and we are ex- 
actly where we were be- 
fore on local grievance — 
nowhere. 

GM Worker. Detroit, 

■' . ,- V. " *. 

Your TWO WORLDS 
columnist says (July 2) 
that Reuther was too much 
attracted by the admini- 
strative plan of Russia. I 
don’t know whether it’s 
that so much. He is a la- - 
bor lieutenant of capital- 
ism. Bureaucrats of that ! 
kind are the same the 
world over whether in the 
CIO or APL, or in Russia. 
All they ever want is ta 
take the power away from 
the masses because if they 
followed where the work- 
ers -want to go it would 
lead to class struggle con- 
flicts. I don’t think they 
have a preconceived plan. 
They just fight the work- 
ers on eVery issue that 
comes along. It is not the 
plan, but the politics of 
these leaders that we have 
to fight. 

Skilled Worker, 

GM, Detroit 
* # * . 

What does GAW mean 
to me or you? The aver- 
age production, worke r 
with five or six years sen- 
iority will be laid off for 
about two weeks on model 
changeover. A man who 
works the year r oun d 
needs that rest. 

The oply guys who may 
benefit are those, with only 
two or three years senior- 
ity, who get many layoffs. 
They'll be laid off any- 
way before GAW can help 
us. > 

Auto Production 
Worker, Detroit 


The economy is being 
questioned by a lot of 
people. Two of my broth- 
ers wbrk in steel. This 
is usually their slack 
season but all the furn- 
aces are going. I just 
visited them and they 
asked me what are we 
> doing, back here in De- 
troit. They said they’re 
working full blast mak- , 
ing steel for auto and we 
keep making autos, do 
we think peoole are go- 
ing to buy them all? 

Woman Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Federal workers I know 
say they have nothing 
against factory work. Fac- 
tory workers make more 
money when they work, 
but you never know how 
much you do work. Work- 
ing for the government, at 
least they have an annual 
wage. That’s what we tried 
to get this time. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 
* * * 

* ■ 

News reports arrive that 
the strip tease dancers, 
who have many griev- 
ances, are organizing a 
union. We trust that every- 
thing will cotoe noff all' 
right. : ,'V? r :-S'- - s? ' ; 

Trombone J*lay<j^ 
Boston 


FMWT MEETING 
CIVIL RIGHTS 

That skilled trades con- 
ference they just had up 
in Flint is only the begin- 
ning of workers splitting 
away from the Interna- 
tional and I don’t * blame 
them. They’re crazy 
though when they say Reu- 
ther’s been getting things 
for production workers. If 
they really want to do 
something thev ought to 
get together with the pro- 
duction workers. 

Chrysler Production 

Worker, Detroit 

* * * 

I’m in a kind of skilled 
classification and I know 
why those guys are do- 
ing it. I wouldn’t want 
them to go, but to build 
something new that’ll 
kick out those guys like 
Reuther who’ve been 
selling us out. This GAW 
is doing me no good nor 
the production workers 
either. 

Maintenance Mao ' 

Detroit 

* * * 

I wasn’t in Flint but my 
sympathies were there. If 
they’re organizing the un- 
ion to break up the leader- 
ship everyone would join. 

Chrysler Worker 

Detroit 

* * * 

Do you know why. the 
skilled workers want | a 36 
hour week ? They want to 
pile up a lot more overtime 


on time and a half. 

Tool & Die Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

UE sent a few car- 
loads of members up to 
that conference in Flint 
to break it up. They 
didn’t get anywhere but 
that’s part of the new 
line to support Reuther. 

UE Member 
Detroit 


WAR & PEACE 

I wish to take sharp is- 
sue with the column 
WORLD OUTLOOK (July 
22) and particularly with 
the first paragraph entitl- 
ed “Apathy.” It most cer- 
tainly is not true that the 
so-called West wasn’t rep- 
resented at t he Bandung . 
Conference in Indonesia 
last April. This Asian-Afri- 
can conference was run by 
“the West" and* run by 
them with the connivance 
of “the East.” All these 
top leaders. East or W«kt, 
who play with the lives of 
millions are the same. ' 

The implications of your 
piece was that the strings . 
of one official representa- 
tive of the Wedt, the Phil- 
ippine Government, were 
pulled by our State Depart- 
ment. But that isn’t some- 
thing that should have 
been stated only implicitly. 

That should have been the 
axis of the article and 
stated without any ambig- 
uity. Any serious politico 
knew that once Kenya was 
not on the agenda of that 
A “ia- African conference, It 
meant that suoposedly neu- 
tral Nehru of India and the 
supposedly hostile Commu- 
nist, Chou-en-Lai of China, 
c'kmived with America to 
keep this conference with- 
in the bounds of striped 
pants jdiolomacy. They 
were exchanging the lives 
of peonle of Africa and of 
Asia for some imperialist 
understanding between 
America and China on the 
question of Formosa. I do 
hope WORLD . OUTLOOK 
wiH deal with this confer- 
ence again. 

Old Politico 

Detroit 


, ! The first session of the 
recent UN meeting in San 
Francisco was all sweet- 
ness and light. The dele- 
gates from' the smaller 
countries spoke praising 
the UN and predicting for 
it even a beter future. At 
first, this appeared to he 
what the mood of the 
meeting would be. Seme 
accord among the Big Four 
was hinted at from their 
separate and secret meet- 
ing in the Union Club atop 
Nob Hill. 

All was very uneventful 
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until one of the North Af- 
rican delegates took a poke 
at colonialism and was rap- 
ped down by the Chair- 
man, Mr. Van Kief fens of 
The Netherlands'. Mr. Van' 
Kleffens had stated,, in the 
press and in a TV inter- 
view, that the purpose of 
the UN San Praneis’co 
meeting was to commemo- 
rate the founding of the 
UN ; to take stock of what 
it had achieved^ or hadn’t 
(Achieved; and not to take 
any definite actions On is- 
sues. 

Steady. Reader 

San Francisco 

* * * 

&•»<* 

. Frankly, I’m worried 
about the status of democ- 
racy ih the United States. 
As a native-born American, 
a veteran, a taxpayer, an 
Active citizen, a father, a 
practicing professional and 
believer in liberty, equality 
and democracy generally, 
Tm isbfrtted. 

L Why*. in a democracy, 
ban the F.B.I., or any other 
agency photograph each 
private citizen entering, a 
public hearing or a public 
trial?? By what constitu- 
tional lieense can the rights 1 
pf private citizens be so 
[aborgated? 

’ Why, in a democracy, at 
U N - American hearings, 
a r e witneses constantly 
confronted with the accu- 
sation: “You signed a pe- 
tition . . . ” or “You at- 
tended a meeting . . By 
what Constitutional license 
can the citizen’s right to 
petition and free assembly 
and free speech be infring- 
ed upon? 

, Why, in a democracy, is 
there . such a gimmick as 
"sw bversiveness ’ ’ ? Either 
an organization or a news- 
paper is legal or it is illeg- 
al. then it 4s NOT subver- 
sive. This subversive gim- 
mick tea plot to have our 
Cake and eat it, too; to la- 
bel the can “democracy” 
while the contents are in 
reality that of the police 
state .... 

Huey* Long was certainly 
correct when he said that 
fascism would come to 
Araesaea. wrapped in the' 
American flag. 

J. J V. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

• * * * 

I Med * your article on 
Negro songs (July 22) . My 
daughter and her friends 
go for rhythym and blues 
and I have often’ heard her 
say that it needs a Negro 
singer to put it across, a 
White ean’t. 

Mother of Five, Detroit. 

.* * _ * 

The white worker doesn’t 
have the same problems as 
the Negro worker, but he 


also faces problems. Why 
is is that Negro songs are 
so widely accepted by 
whites? They must have 
some of the same problems 
or they couldn’t pick them 
up so fast and put them 
over with such feeling. 

Painter, Detroit. 

# * * 

It’s American songs, 
but as a kid, not only in 
the South but here, we 
used to say whites can’t 
sing like Negroes, especi- 
ally religious songs. 
Some whites can sing 
better than some Ne- 
groes, but Negroes can 
put more feeling into it 
from their life and not 
just from learning 
music. 

Chrysler Worker, 

Detroit. 

# * # 

These singers set out to. 
make a hit and a name for 
themselves, but the songs 
didn’t originate to be a 
hit but from deep feeling 
of life. 

Non-Singer, Detroit. 


I have to agree with the 

point you made in your 
article on changing rela- _ 
tions in th& South (July 8) 
when you said : “Every eas- 
ing of racial relations only 
intensifies the general 
crisis.” 

I notice in the daily 
papers that the Southern 
leaders are really mobilizing 
themselves to keep segre- 
gation ih the schools even 
to the point where that 
Virginia Congressman 
puncl^d Adam Clayton Po- 
well during a session of 
the House. And just re- 
cently, in Louisiana, with- 
in a few hours, a shotgun 
blasted the windows of a 
Quaker office 'for equal 
jobs for Negroes a few 
hours after two Negro stu- 
dents were shot on the 
camous of the state uni- 
versity. 


they may not talk very 
much about it, there is 
something they are think- 
ing and expressing and 
that is what we should 
try to get. 

L. M., Los Angeles. 

• •• * * - - 

Gangs are more pre- 
valent in the large cities, 
bat even there they are 
not typical. They are an 
extreme expression of 
the revolt of youth 
against society but do 
not represent the aver- 
age youth who form in- 
to various groups, social 
and athletic, formal and 
informal. 

Young Woman, 

Los Angeles. 

• * * 

On the article “Working 
Women V. S. Time” (July 
22), is left me cold — it 
made me think of an alarm 
clock. Is it just a couple 
of hours extra a day that 
would fix things? a 

Housewife, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


ABOUT 

NEWS « A LETTERS 

I like the larger type 
that you are using. It 
makes reading easier and 
I think workers generally 
would agree. 

GM Skilled Worker, 
Detroit. 


Issue No. 2 has the 
same fine quality as No. 1 
but th'vv are too much 
alike. It’s so anvone who 
has read one issue has 
read them all. Each issue 
has to. show a change, a 
development, if the paper 
is to grow. 

Reader, Los Angeles. 


W. T., New York. 

* * * 

YOUTH 

Every young persons 
knows that education is 
necessary but he doesn’t 
like how. things are. He 
has ideas of what he wants. 
He is against the domina- 
tion of the teachers, but 
he wants something posi- 
tive, something new. 

Reader, Los Angeles. 


To write anything seri- 
ous on youth today, one 
must take up militarization 
and the draft. The life of 
youth today and* their 
thoughts of the future, or 
even their laek of thoughts 
are related to what they 
face as a way of life for 
a number of years. While 


I was glod to get Issue 
No. 3 (Julv 22) and to see 
that NEWS & LETTERS 
has kept up .the freshness 
and' alertness with which 
it started. In No. 1 (June 
24), I read about the wild- 
cats that I have read now- 
here else — neither the 
daily, radical nor trade un- 
ion press. The lead article 
in No. 2 (July 8), was on 
an entirely different sub- 
ject — Changes in the 
South — and now with No. 
3 you have again caught 
the current subject of polio 
and again written about it 
as only this type of grass- 
roots paper can. Keep an 
the good work — here is $5 
to help yon do ft 

. . . Scientist, New Jersey.. . 


NEWS * LETTERS Is published 
every two weeks by News & Letters, 
at 8061 Grand River, Detroit 4r, Mich 
TTler 8-7053. Cto-Editors: Charles 
Deiiby,, John Zupan. Managing Editor: 
Saul Blackman. Subscription: $2.50 tor 
■* issue®. Single copy; i»e. 1 


TWO WORLDS 


, ‘SOCIALISM OR BARBARISM’ 

5 ON THE PROBLEM OF A WORKERS’ PAPER 

I have received the July-September issue of the French 
l magazine, Socialisme ou Barbaric (Socialism or Barbarism), and 
| see that it is largely devoted to the problem of establishing a 
workers’ paper. The article by D. Mothe on the question has, 
workers’ . paper. The article by D. Mothe on the question deals 
with the experience of some French workers who published a 
shop paper, in Renault, which is like Ford here, and the experi- 
ence we have had an America in publishing a workers’ paper. 

All this is new. Heretofore socialists and other radicals have 
been content with publishing a paper “for” workers rather than 
by them. The fact that some now pose the latter question and 
pose it with the seriousness characteristic of the theoretical jour- 
nal, is a beginning in the direction in which we have worked 
for some years before the actual publication of NEWS & LET- 
TERS. 

THE SPECIAL PROBLEM OF WESTERN EUROPE 

The conditions in France, however, are radically different 
from those here, We do not have a mass Communist Party to 
plague us. The Communist Party of France (and even more so 
of Italy, it must not be forgotten) is a strong force. It controls 
the largest trade union — the CGT — which is like the CIO here. 

No socialist grouping like Socialisme oh Barbaric can dis- 
regard such a mass force as : the Communist Party represents 
Ihpre. It cannot speak to workers on any subject as if the prob- 
lem were only of workers against capitalists. It is a struggle 
within the working class; the Counter-revolutionary force is right 
within the revolutionary movement. The problem of establishing 
a workers’ paper in France is a question only the French can 
decide. 

OUR EXPERIENCE 

But, insofar as the struggle the world over today is a struggle 
against bureaucratic domination, and the fundamental problem 
of workers the world over, in this age of bureaucratization, is 
to tackle this problem not the day after but today, our experience 
can illuminate the problem. 

The working class stamp in the overall editing and the de- 
centralization in the editing of the individual sections — Labor, 
Negro, Women, Youth— did not come about accidentally. They 
were the results of the decisions of a unique combination of 
worker and intellectual. NEWS & LETTERS, being a product of 
this unique combination of worker and intellectual, is in its own 
small way to be suje, the practice of the breakdown of the most 
monstrous division of all — the division between mental and 
manual labor which has reached its apex in this epoch. 

v This brand of any class society also stamps many people who 
align themselves with the working class, but have no conception 
of how total the opposition to the old order must be not alone 
in theory but in practice. This characteristic is not limited to 
| intellectuals, but permeates a stratum ;of the working class. For 
[the classic- example of that we must consider not the compara- 
|tively small problem, of a workers’ .paper, , but #ie histopj: prob- 
lem of workers’ power itself for it was in the period of the 
workers’ state, in Russia (1917-1923) when all the problems of 
today were seen as if in a blinding flash, and grasped at once 
by Lenin. « 

WHAT HISTORY TEACHES US 

Before 1917 all radicals saw the problem of a new society 
as the problem of achieving political power. What the Russian 
experience showed was that the problem first then began. 

Shlyapnikov was a worker who had joined the Bolshevik 
(Communist) Party long before the Russian Revolution of which 
he was a leader. Nevertheless, once power was achieved, he re- 
fused to see the problem of worker and intellectual— which is 
another way of saying the role of the party- 

Lenin, on the other hand, saw precisely this division as the 
barrier — the last barrier — that the old decrepit society was set- 
ting up in the path of the new workers’ state that had won 
power but was nevertheless heading back to capitalism. He in- 
sisted on two seemingly contradictiory policies: I) He said they 
must define the term, worker, “in such a way as to include only 
those who could have acquired a proletarian mentality from 
their very . position in life;” By which . he meant that they were 
workers all their life; that they had worked in heavy industry 
at least 10 years; that they were factory workers not through : 
choice but because they had no other way of earning a living, 

■ 2) Nevertheless he showed that the proletarian policy of the 
party was the result of “the enormous undivided prestige enjoyed 
by the thin stratum which may be called the Old guard of the 
Party. Only a very slight internal struggle within this stratum 
would be sufficient, if not to destroy this prestige, then at all 
events to weaken it to such an extent that it would lose the 
power to determine policy.” And so it was and the workers’ state > 
crumbled altogether. 

ONCE AGAIN .ON PUBLISHING A WORKERS’ PAP^R 

To return from the historic height to the problem raised by 
our French friends, I cannot see how theoreticians can continue 
to theorize in the old way while the workers ih their various 
activities break through old patterns to new theory. Just as it 
is true that the workers, in a workers’ paper, do not speak only i 
of their relations at the point of production, but all of their 
ideas on life, labor and the new society, so it is true that the 
intellectual’s role cannot be just to generalize the experience, * 
but must be to discipline himself to hear all the workers say 
instead of hearing only what fits into his' previous theoretic 
patterns. 

Workers* actions speak for them without equivocation. The,: 
intellectual must be attuned to hear that fhovement from practice 
to theory. That is the nub. 

I would say that the tendency to say: “A workers’ paper 
yes, but in that case it must come from the workers themselves’ 
and not from us the theoreticians” is an evasion of the task at 
hand. Theoreticians cannot be bystanders to a paper that mirrors ; 
the workers’ thoughts and activities as they happen We- would 
like to hear more from our West European friends. 


North and 


South 


By Ethef Dunbar 


What a difference in the 


North and in the South. In 


the South where I was born, 
white Americans thought 
nothing of the Negro people 
but to put them to work or. j 
any kind of job if it was hard 
or easy. All they wanted 
was to be the overseer, by- 
stander over you to see that 
you do everything correctly, 
like build houses, work in a 
foundry, put up electric wire, 
lay a railroad track, or put 
up telegraph wire. 


The Northern white man 
doesn’t seem to think that 
the Negro people can do any- 
thing but dig a ditch or work 
in the hottest part of the 
factory, which is the foun- 
dry. 


But they don’t know that 
tin* white man in the South : 


put Negroes on any kind of ; 
job just so he can sit around j 
in a white shirt and not get j 
dirty., ■ 


That is why I say that 
Northern whites think that 
putting up telegraph is too 
fine a job for Negro people. 

WE ARE HERE TO STAY 


After all these hundreds of 
years, white Americans are 
not ready to accept the Ne- 
gro people in the United 
States today. It looks to me 
that some whites still think 
that we are a bunch of wild 
monkeys. 


The reason I am saying 
this, you just go and buy a 
house in a white neighbor- 
hood and see just how they 
start going from door to door 
whispering, to each other, 


“Do you know that Negroes 
are moving into our neigh 
borhood? We must move 
some place else, or get them 
out of the way.” 


They know it’s no need of 
trying to make them move, 
because wherever a Negro 
buys a house, he is bound to 
stay, if he has to fight to 
stay. 


So then the whites will 
start moving out of the city 
and lose their right to take 
a part in voting and electing 
candidates and all the bene- 
fits that city life means. 1 


Letter Frown Afriea 


SOUTH AFRICAN READER SAYS: 

“Racial Tension Due To Government Policy " 

Dear Sir: 


I have enjoyed Charles Denby’s articles. I hope 
to send a dollar as a contribution to the new paper 
in a few weeks to come. I hope to write an article 
about working conditions facing the Negroes in 
South Africa. 

We live in a country with many nationali- 
ties and a lot of racial discrimination. South 
Africa’s high racial tension is due to the oppres- 
sive policy of the Government. Every attempt 
is made by the Government to keep the black 
man in the low standard of living in every way. 

Here are some of the utterances by some Cabi- 
net Ministers. The Native must remain where he is 
if the white man is to maintain himself in South 
Africa. He must develop according to his own lines. 
There is no place for him in white South Africa in 
the exception of certain forms of labour. Any move 
to give the Native anything white would be very 
suicidal. * 

For example, the Negro in South Africa is pro- 
hibited from seeking the work he prefers freely in 
cities in South Africa. He has to get a special per- 
mit of seeking employment from the Government 
Pass Office. These pernfits are refused to him as 
he is an undesirable in the city. The police demand 
these documents in jthe streets, particularly in mor- 
ning hours, being hours of seeking work. To be 
without them is an offence liable to a jail sentence. 

These regulations affect even those born and 
brought up in cities, who know nothing about coun- 
try life. They are ordered to quit urban areas within 
72 hours as from the very date the notice is issued. 
Failing of which is a great pffence. When one in- 
tends to change employment he has to go ask for 
a special permit from, the Government Pass Office. 

Those from districts are drastically debarred 
from 'placing their feet in the cities. At the same 
time, the Government is busy recruiting farm labour 
from towns. 

Prisoners are sunplied to white farmers as 
their farm labour. Most of them die of being 
shot by brutal farmers. Mind you, these people 
who suffer in this way are not criminals. They 
have not, whatsoever, committed any offence. 
They have only broken' the pass laws. 

Parliament is in session at the present time 
and a Bill was passed last week banning Negro 
building artisans from practising their profession in 
cities as builders. In South Africa we have things 
such as jobs reserved for whites only. 

The Government last year banned all mixed 
trade uniops. Even Trade Union leaders who 
were opposed to the policy of the State were 
removed from their posts or offices and banned 
from attending gatherings and restricted from 
moving from one province to another for peri- 
ods extending to three years. 

Something called Bantu Education was legis- 
lated last year and it came into effect this April, 
making Negro Education inferior to that of the 
whites. 

I am sorry that I have been unable to answer 
some question as the time is now gone. I hope to 
answer them next time. Would you like me to send 
you papers and magazines? 

I hope to enclose cuttings for you. ’I am sorry 
T won’t say much about myself as the time has left 
me. I am also a worker. 

Hoping to hear from you soon. 


Sincerely yours, 

W. W. G. M. 
Johannesburg, S. Africa 


MORE THAN WHITE PEOPLE KNOW 


Scotis Run, W. Va. — 
The road is hard for colored. 
That is, they try to make it 
hard for us. 


There is a difference be- 
tween the North and the 
South. There are differences 
between Pittsburgh and here. 
In Pittsburgh there are more 
jobs, and you get snore 
money for your jobs. There 
are more places to go. 


There’s not even a movie inf’ 
the Run. Down here, there 
aren’t many places for any- 
body to go, white or colored. 
But there’s even less for the 


colored. Three little places 


where the colored can go to 
eat or drink. 


But a colored person can 
get by, more than white peo- 
ple know. 


CHANGES IN NORTH 


Detroit — I was in line at 
the super market. A well- 
dressed customer in front of 
me leaned over to the cash- 
ier, lowered his voice and 
said, "Is that colored girl 
going to work steady as a 
cashier?” 


The cashier answered, 
“Since they were getting so 
much colored trade, manage- 
ment decided to put on a 
colored girl and one boy.” 


A colored person will goi 
by laughing. Inside his heart 
may be broken. But he car- 1 
ries his trouble inside, and 
laughs outside. We may be 
tired, sick of trying to make 
ends meet, and still smile. ^ 

The Ivhole thing is that it 
doesn’t always stay inside. It 
builds up, and when it comes 
out there will be lots of trou- 
ble. Sometimes it seems that 
it may take a long time tq^ 
come out. But it comes. 


The customer said, “We’re 
getting run out of this place 
soon, so many are moving 
in.” To which the cashier 
said,’ “It looks that way.” 


And why do we laugh? Be- 
cause they think they’ve got 
us down. We’re laughing at j 
that. 

M., Miner’s wife j 
Pursglove, W. Va. 


I didn’t know what I could 

say at the moment. If I said Subscribe to 
something, I might put pres- 
sure on the young colored |UE%i/C 

woman. Or, would she have TV 

felt better if I had blurted ’ je 

out my indignation — that the 
whites were running them- ■ '■““■TBrBY 
selves out by their ignor- | | t ■ vOB 

ance? 


INDIGNANT HEART 


!By Matthew Ward 


(Editor’s Note: INDIGNANT 
HEART was first published in 
1952. This serial has been spe- 
cially prepared for NEWS Sc 
LETTERS. Here is the third 
installment.) 


We worked from dawn to 
dusk, Monday to Saturday. Our 
amusement was a picnic or a 
baseball game with the Negroes 
orv other plantations. They would 
kill a pig, or something, and 
pile up a table with food» We’d 
go to the picnic and buy some- 
thing to eat. We’d have a guitar 
or a harmonica, but mostly a 
guitar. There would be wonder- 
ful singing and music. The fro- 
lics were held under the trees. 
Many religious women would 
slip up close enough to hear the 
singing but they didn’t want to 
be seen. 


him. If the riding boss was go- 
ing with a woman he would’ be 
at the parties. He’d stay off f 
short distance or try to use som 
Negro to tell her he was there. 
The time of the party at my 
pal’S place I was twelve or thir- 
teen. Curtis Gordon had been 
going with a light mulatto wom- 
an. He was talking to her with 
his arm around her shoulder; - 


The riding boss came up and 
said, ‘Take your arm off her. 
She’s mine.” 


Curtis swore and hit the rid- 
ing boss. He knocked him down. 


The riding boss got up and 
said, “Stay here. I’ll take ea rt 
of you.” 


i;| : y I 



On Gerson Place the halfers 
and renters complained and said 
they wanted a fifty piece band. 
The owner said that he would 
buy the instruments and each 
Negro would be charged for the 
one he chose. The day the band 
came each man took the instru- 
ment he wanted. No one had 
ever held an instrument before, 
except the guitar or harmonica. 
They held the instruments and 
played such music that people 
came from all the plantations. 
At the end of the month they 
were known, and had engage- 
ments to play all through the 
southern part of the state. They 
played by ear and could hear 
anything once and play it. There 
was only one man who ever had 
music training In that part of 
the county. He’d played in the 
band at Tuskegee. The others 
played better than this man by 
the end of the month. The way 
those people could play was 
known, all over. You could find 
people in many leading cities 
who would tell Vbu the same 
story. , : 


I was excited;, it was the firs) 
time I saw a white man gel 
hit. Blood was running dtowr 
from his face. I ran home. Mj 
father was excited and I askec 
him what would happen to Cur- 
tis. Father told me that what 
ever happened to Curtis woult 
happen to a lot of other Negroes 
if we sat and did nothing abou 
lit. I, 


I said, “But he hit a whit 
man, I’m scared.” > 


My father was mad, “I’ll whi] 
you if ever I hear you sa; 
you’re afraid of a white mar 
I won’t own you for a son. i 
you ever say it again.” 


Nothing hurt me so much a 
his saying that. . Dad took dow 
his shotgun and we went ovei 
About two hundred N eg roe 
were waiting but the riding bos 
didn’t show up. 


Curtis said, and let it k 
known everywhere, “I’m goin 
with this woman. If I ever me* 
that white man it means deaf 
to him.” 


Practically every! riding boss 
went with a colored woman or 
lived with one. jjJsually she’d 
been with a colored man before 


Berger fired the riding bo: 
and he and his family had 1 
move off the plantation. 

(To Be Continued) 


Working For Independence 

By ANGELA TERRA NO 


'Blackboard Jangle’ Makes Kids Guinea Figs 


I read the editorial on 
youth by C. D. in the last 
ssue of NEWS & LETTERS 
fJuly 22). I thought it was 
good but it raised some old 
questions. 

It mentions “two funda- 
mental problems : 1) the dif- 
ficulty that youth experience 
p the search for jobs, and 
i) their revolt against the 
unnatural discipline of the 
factory once they find a 
job.” I think this is an at- 
tempt to connect the youth 
;o class struggle. It might be 
true but it is just one age 
group. What of the kids be- 
tween -12 and 17 years old 
that are being called “hood- 
lums” and “juvenile delin- 
quents?” What has the dis- 
cipline of the factory got to 
do with them? I am not be- 
ing sarcastic. If there's a con- 
nection I would like to under- 
stand it. 

DISCIPLINE FROM 
ALL CORNERS 

It seems to me that kids 
grow up with discipline com- 
ing from all corners. I know 
it is not the same as the 
factory but it’s there. From 
parents, cops, teachers, even 
matrons in the movie houses. 

Is it just the discipline in 
the factory that keeps these 
people in this age group at 
trying to stay out of the 


factory? Would they rather 
get white collar jobs? 

Is it that they see their 
parents and their friends 
just working day in and day 
out and getting just enough 
to live on, and some getting 
a few “luxuries?” When 
there is a war they are the 
ones that will be going and 
doing the dirty work. When 
the cops have to start getting 
on the ball they again are 
the ones that get it. You are 
forced to spend a good part 
of your time in school. When 
you learn something that’s 
O. K. but that is not very 
often. Again it’s the teach- 
ers that call the shots. There 
is the sham student govern- 
ment or something like that, 
where some A. K.’s get the 
idea that they are the 
chosen leaders. But the ma- 
jority of the kids don’t see 
anything in this. 

PEEL FREE WITH 
FRIENDS 

After all these stories in 
the newspapers a lot of 
people say “Oh these kids, 
what’s happening to them?” 
Somewhere it’s forgotten that 
a lot of kids are enjoying 
themselves together with 
their friends. That usually, in 
the street with their friends 
or in their clubs, they feel a 


Los Angeles — I just saw 1 
“The Blackboard Jungle.” Ic 
was a very interesting pic- 
ture. Most of it was spent 
telling about the troubles of 
the young teacher at home 
and in schools; of his deter 
mination to “get to” his pu 
pils and how he finally does 
it, in spite of the efforts of 
a couple of kids who have 
it in for him. But the picture 
just used the kids as a sound- 
ing board or his ideas, like 
guinea pigs 

At crucial times Hollywood 
seems to come out with pic- 
tures about juvenile delin- 
quency, the reasons or it and 
what to do about it. But the 
pictures always seem to tell 
you about the problems of 
the adults who have to face 


the kids every day and make 
some kind of heroes out of 
them. They never deal with 
the problems of the kids, ex- 
cept where it fits the plot of 
the brave young teached fa cy 
ing the kids in his class, kids 
who were played as untamed 
animals. 

To me, this picture that, 
claimed to be about youth, 
was really about the adults, 
the “experts” on youth who 
think they know all the an- 
swers, but who see every- 
thing from exactly the op- 
posite way that youth do. 


Just A Housewife 

By Mrs. Martha Hunt 


little free of all these other 
things. 

And it isn’t that the youth 
have a great desire to “be- 
long” as if they have to 
learn something before they 
make the grade. I don’t think 
so at any rate. They do be- 
long. When you’re young you 
have less experience and I 
think kids know this more 
than adults think they do. 
But they belong all right. The 
fight begins when the au- 
thorities and many adults get 
the idea that they don’t be- 
long. 

W O M E 



*' \ou'il Better Get Up and Leave 


?5 


Los Angeles — I used to be- 
long to the Calling-All-Girls 
Club. I remember there was 
a girl from New York. She 
had come into Los Angeles 
as a stranger and we had 
really got friendly together 
I don’t know what our com- 
mon interests were other 
than the club. We were going 
home on a street car one day 
and a Mexican lady got on. 
This girl started to say that 
she just couldn’t stand the 
Mexican people. She consid- 
ered them low and vulgar 
in their ways. Well, she just 
didn’t like Mexican people, 
she just couldn’t stand them. 

I just let her talk. I can’t 
remember exactly all of what 


she said. When she finished, 
I just quietly turned around 
and told her, . “Well, you’d 
better get up and leave be- 
cause I’m Mexican.” 

I wasn’t born in Mexico. 
I’m of Mexican parents. I’ve 
got a little bit of mixture in 
me. Maybe that’s why she 
said, “Well, you don’t look 
it. I don’t believe you’re a 
Mexican. You don’t look Mex- 
ican.” 

Not all Mexican people 
look Mexican Not all Amer- 
ican people look like Ameri- 
cans. You don’t have to look 
like something to be some- 
thing. There are just little 
incidents like that. It hap- 
pens in school too. 


When you move into a new 
neighborhood, you size up a 
(Situation and choose sides in 
the same way as in a shop. 
In a shop you know who. the 
supervisor is, but in a neigh- 
borhood it takes longer to 
find out. In one place I lived, 
the woman, who in a sense 
bossed the whole neighbor- 
hood, was the PTA president. 
The only wome n who 
weren’t her stool pigeons 
were a couple of housewives 
who finally refused to go tc 
PTA meetings. 

WANTS TO BE 
QUEEN BEE 

When I first saw this wom- 
an at a PTA meeting, I no- 
ticed right away her domi- 
nant personality. You could 
see in five minutes that she 
wanted to be the queen bee 
in any situation. She would 
ignore the women without 
any prestige, except when 
she couldn’t help it; but let 
an important speaker come 
and she would be all over her 

She 1 could afford to dress 
better than most of us too, 
and'I always saw her with 
the women who dressed the 
best. She would make most 
women feel a little inferior 
because she looked so well 
and talked so well and could 
do things so well, but not 
a one of them wanted to be 
like her. 

DOESN’T FOOL ANYONE 

Once I went to a PTA tea 
at her home. She made a 


pretense of being polite but 
she didn’t fool anyone. She 
hated people who didn’t have 
any prestige. Her friends 
were women like herself who 
wanted to go ahead. 

Her husband had an im- 
portant white collar job and 
so did most of the women 
who supported her with the 
exception of her best friend, 
whose husband is a cop. The 
women she didn’t care to as- 
sociate with were the wives 
of men who did manual labor. 

And these housewives, al- 
though they were outside the 
social circle in their own 
neighborhood, would get to- 
gether and make jokes about 
the big frog in the little pud- 
dle. They knew that you 
can’t be Mends with every- 
one and they were glad of St. 
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SHARING SHORT-CUTS 
Fish and onion odors can 
be removed from cutlery and 
dishes by adding a little am- 
monia or vinegar to the warm 
dish water. 


Overtime and Installment Plan 

Seen as Necessary Evils 


I had a discussion with the 
women on the block on over- 
time and the installment 
plan. Most of the women 
on the block on overtime and 
the installment plan. Most of 
the women have very old 
things or they’re in the pro- 
cess of getting new ones lit- 
tle by little. Three other wo- 
men besides myself, who just 
moved into this new tract, 
agree that we cannot get the 
things we want for the house 


She Guarantees Her Annual Wage 


A1 told me of a woman 
factory worker who, for the 
last three years, gets three 
months sick leave just be- 
fore she gets laid off. She 
brings a doctor’s letter as 
soon as the lower seniority 
women get it as she will a 



“This is one time I MIGHT appreciate the boss breathing 

down my back,” 


few days later, 

When asked why she does 
it, she replied that she gets 
her guaranteed annual wage 
this way. Three months sick 
leave benefit as $32 a week 
and five months unemploy- 
ment compensation. She says, 
in her shop, women are lucky 
to work four or five months 
a year. 

Ellen said some women 
workers, even if they don’t 
get laid off, have to take 
sick leave to be with their 
children during the summer 
months when there is no 
school. Also that man and 
wife working all year leaves 
much housework to be caught 
up on. You can’t make it 
on your husband’s wage? 
alone if he is an unskilled 
worker, and if you also work, 
it is tough as there is so 
much to be done after the 
day’s work. 


on a 40-hour wage. We can- 
not exist on a 40-hour wage.- 

I said, “Labor fought so 
desperately for the eight- 
hour day and now you can’t 
live on an eight-hour day. 
You have to have a ten-hour 
day, at least.” 

The other women laughed 
and one of them said, “You 
can’t really live without the 
installment plan.” 

She ought to know, be- 
cause she doesn’t really have 
anything as a result of fight- 
ing against living on the in- 
stallment plan for so many 
years. She finally gave in un- 
der the pressure. 

Getting back to the 40- 
hour week, you can’t live on 
the amount your husband 
you can’t live with your hus- 
band when he works on a 78 
or a 60-hour week. One jof 
the women says she has a 
“hello” and “goodbye” re- 
lationship with her husband , 
She only sees him weekends. 
She has three children and 
they want another but she 
doesn’t know when they’re 
going to have time to work 
on it. 

Actually, you’re torn in 
two. For the first time in my 
life I own nice things and at 
the same time I wish my 
husband had more time to 
relax and enjoy them. 
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Experiences and Expectations 


WORLD OUTLOOK 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS 


— THEN AND NOW 


FOUNDED ON THOSE 
WHO TOIL 


When the I AM was found- 
ed in 1888, its Charter said: 


“Believing that the right 
* of those who toil to enjoy 
to the full extent the wealth 


created by their labor is a 


natural right and realizing 
that under the changing in- 
dustrial conditions incident to 
the enormous growth of 
Syndicates and other aggrega- 
tions of eanital it is imoos- 
Sible for those who toil to 
obtain the full reward of 
their labor other than 
through united action; and 
recognizing the fact that 
those who toil should use 
their riehts of citizenship in- 
telligently, through organiza- 
tions founded upon the class 
Struggle and acting along co- 
operative, economic and poli- 
tical lines, using the natural 
resources, means of produc- 
tion and distribution for the 
benefit of all the people, with 
the view of restoring the 
Commonwealth to all those 
performing useful service to 
Society ; Now, Therefore: 


“The cooperation and sup- 
port of your international in 
securing the enactment of 
forward looking social legis- 
lation has always been an 
inexhaustible source of en- 
couragement to all of us in 
the Congress who champion 
the cause of organized labor 
and share your liberal out- 
look ...” J 


The pressures of a new 
crisis are now building to a 
boil in Italy, which for ten 
years has been in the grip 
of chronic unrest and mass 
upheaval. Ever since they 
killed Mussolini and hung - his 
body by its heels, the Italian 
workers have nressed to fake 
power and reorganize their 
own lives. 


— Sen. Hennings, 
Missouri 


“Its performance and lead- 
ership in the forefront of la- 
bor’s ranks In the United 
States have earned the re- 
spect and good will of all 
who recognize that a vigor- 
ous responsible labor move- 
ment is an essential element 
of American progress . . .” 


Using every resource at its 
disposal, the State Depart- 
ment has poured millions of 
dollars into Italy to support 
the Christian Democratic 
coalition which now sit un- 
certainly in the seat of gov- 
ernment. This coalition is 
composed of the most reac- 
tionary elements of Italian 
society — the traditional 
landowners and industrialists 
and the Church. 


-Gov. Freeman 
Minnesota 


“The strength of our coun- 
try is the collective strength 
of the people who reside in 


-Sen. Mavnuson, 

Washington. 


1 “We, the International As- 1 
association of Machinists,, 
pledge ourselves to labor un- 
itedly in behalf of the prin- 
ciples herein set forth, to 
prepetuate our Association 
on the basis of solidarity and 
justice, to expound its ob.- j 
jects, to labor for the gen- j 
eral adoption of its principles, 
to consistently endeavor to 
bring about a higher stand- 
ard of living among the toil- j 
ing masses.” . ; 


“It is to your credit, as 
history has shown, that high 
standards, ethical dealing and j 
sense of moral and spiritual 
values can be part of the lib- 
eral cause as expressed in the 
membership of this magnifi- 
cent labor organization.” 


-Sen. Anderson, 

New Mexico. 


THE POLITICIANS 
TAKE OVER 


In 1955, the IAM sealed 
into the cornerstone of its 
new building being built in 
Washington, D. C., the fol- 
lowing statements: 


“Dedicated to the perserv- 
erance of the American tradi- 
tion of democracy, the mem- 
bers of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists have 
served the United States ably 
in war and constructively, in 
peace.” 


With this coalition a,s the 
obvious ene^y of the Italian 
mases, the Communists have 
been able to head off the 
mass m'ovement. Twice, they 
deliberately refused to take 
power when they could have 
had it for the asking be- 
cause the Russian Army was 
neither at the frontiers nor 
within the country itself. Be- 
fore the Communists will 
take power they need the as- 
surance that they can des- 
troy the workers movement 
by the might of the Army 
and the terror of the secret 
police. 

At this moment, however, 
the opposition of the Italians 
is so great thattbe Christian 
Democratic coalition — which 
seems to be a mass move- 
ment itself — is in serious 
danger of collapsing. Unoffi- 
cial and semi-official observ- 
ers in Europe are frantically 
warning the State Depart- 
ment to take a more concilia- 
tory attitude to the so-called 
left and not to pull all its 


Clare Boothe Luce, for her 
unabashed alliance with the 
reactionary clerics. They 
openly hint — and more than 
hint — that she carries her 
alliance to the point where 
she is blind to the value of 
the so-called left. 

Grasping at the straws of 
the recently ended Geneva 
Conference, they are wel- 
coming a new popular front 
with the Communists, be- 
cause they know their own 
impotence and are willing to 
rely * upon the Communist 
power to stifle a mass out- 
burst of the Italian people. 
This under the guise of 
“peace and stability.” 

FROM THE BEAR’S 
MOUTH 

News of “disturbances in 
plants” — a fancy name for 
work stoppages — murders of 
collective farm officials Rus- 
sian newspapers, Pravda and 
Izvestia. These throw a great 
deal more light on the so- 
called change of Russia# 
heart than do the statements 
of her top bureaucrats. Here 
are two stories that tell more 
than a thousand pictures. 
Though they occurred last 
Fall and Winter, they were 
just recently reported in the 
press. 

On February 15, a woman 
worker in Communist Ar- 
menia, Amalia Beniaminovna 
Abramyan, went to work a* 
the Yerevan Machine Build 
ing Plant. “But jpoon,” writes 
the official press, “began to 
violate labor discipline fla- 
grantly. 

“Day after day she shout- 
ed senseless and stupid 
phrases into the ventilator 


and these were conveyed b 
jthe ventilating shafts to a 1 
!the shops. 


“Remaining unnoticed sh 
created disturbances in th 
plant for 10 days. As a resul 
the p 1 a n t sustained losse 
totalling 200,000 rubles. 

“The militia caught her a 
the scene and turned he 
over for trial and she wa: 
sentenced to three years de 
privation of liberty with dis 
enfranchisement for om 
year.” 

The other story of th< 
deep dissatisfaction of Sovie 
workers, concerns the Mik 
ailovy brothers, Mikail anc 
Mali, and their relative Kas 
ymov Azmamed. These thre-s 
took things into their owr 
hands. 


“On October 12, 1954,” th< 
official report reads, “the) 
armed themselves with crud< 
firearms and entered the of- 
fices of the April 29 Collec 
t?ve Farm, murdered Aliman 
edov Ailmamed, chairman oi 
the Village Soviet, Ganibaro\ 
Khasai, chairman of the col- 
lective farm, and his brother 
Cambarov Gachal, secretary 
of the primary Party Organ 
ization of the collective farm 


“They were sentenced tc 
death by shooting.” Why th* 
report is so late is another 
incident not to be dismissed ; 
for .it occurred when conces- 
sions to the farmers did riot 
bring about the results ths 
Kremlin counted on, and fail- 
ing in these concessions, the4 
then moved to the sending of 
thousands of youth and de 
mobilized soldiers to plow up 
virgin lands in Siberia. 
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eggs in the basket of clerics 


-Gov. Williams, 

Michigan. 


and industrialists. 

They are going so far as 
publicity to criticize the Am- 
erican Ambassador to Italy, 
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Life in the Committees 


ADDRESS 


CITY... ZONE STATE. 


LOS ANGELES 


We had a discussion at the 
Los Angeles committee meet- 
ing last night on the subject 
Of material for “Life in the 
Committees.” We have never 
been able to get across to 
our readers what actually 
goes on in the editing com- 
mittees. We used to say 
that the paper was written, 
edited and circulated by its 
readers. But this was an ab- 
straction which never 
brought much response. At 
least not many people came 
to the editing meetings as a 
result of that. And that fea- 
ture actually makes our 
paper a new kind of paper. 
If is something like saying 
government of the people, by 
the people and for the people. 


affairs of great variety. But 
the way we edit our paper 
should make people sit up 
aijd take notice — and parti- 
cipate with us. 


Tke problem is how to de- 
monstrate this principle in 
the paper. The accounts of 
the socials don’t do it. Not 
that such news shouldn’t be 
there but any and all organi- 
sations have money raising 


WEST VIRGINIA 

I believe that the response 
at the Easter gathering to 
the perspectives for the book, 
was indication that all of us 
felt the need, for ourselves, 
to regain that you have cal- 
led a “loss of our nolitics,” 
and a sense of our 100 years 
tradition. > 

* Down here, at least, we 
have never thought of the 
lecture series as separate 
from the work on the paper; 
but as a very real part of it, 
which can enrich it.* We were 
thinking of concrete people 
who are readers and friends 
for example, but with whom 
we have not yet been able 
to bridge the gap between 
friendship and all that we 
stand for. 

Until last week, however, 
we were rather vague our- 


selves when telling our 
friends about the series — 
October, for one thing 
seemed very far away. Last 
week we got down to work, 
when we realized that it is 
not so far away at all and 
concrete perspectives must 
be set. The response has been 
•very good. 

We have not limited our- 
selves to any narrow and 
select few to ask. We have 
spoken instead to almost all 
the people we have visited 
for their subscriptions. (Al- 
most all subscribers down 
here are not strangers but 
people who know us and 
whom we know.) 

We saw a man in Fair- 
mont yesterday whqj, actually 
went over bis calendar and 
asked us to try not to have 
it on the first Sunday. He 
seemed especially interested 
and felt that for such a ser- 
ies it should not be difficult 
at all to have quite a large 
group. He would have a 
great deal to contribute, with 


his decades of experience in 
the mines. He started to tell 
us of some of the changes 
in the mines since he first 
went to work in them at the 
age 13! 

There are many offers 
down here with equally rich 
funds of experience to con- 
tribute. But what I think is 
most important, is that in 
this area, there is the very 
concrete -opportunity to have 
a group composed of so 
widely varied people — mines 
and their wives, housewives, 
Negroes and white, and stu- 
dents as well. 

We feel that we can get 
together a fairly jsubstantial, 
serious group. There are 
many we have not yet been 
able to speak to. A great 
deal rests on what we do be- 
tween now and then- We can- 
not put down a definite list 
this early, but we feel that 
from the response we have 
received, the lecture series 
could very profitably begin 
here. . 


There is one problem that 
has arisen already. (Other 
such as where to meet, baby- 
sitting, food, etc. can be 
taken care of fairly easily as 
we work it all out down 
here.) But the problem I r& 
fer to is that of the mines 
working a fairly steady six- 
day week. It ’means that it 
would be almost impossible 
for us to have the group 
over both Saturday and Sun- 
day. If it would be possible 
to telescone the sessions into 
the two Sundays, we think 
we could work it out. But 
even that presents another 
problem, in that most could 
devote the whole afternoon, 
but could pot devote a full 
day. Perhaps the problem is 
not as great as it seems, but 
I know the material must be 
quite extensive and we hope 
it could be worked out. i 
If the proposals become a 
reality, we will inform the 
friends in Pittsburgh and 
ask them to set those Sun- 
1 days aside to join us. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By CHARLES DENBY 

Where Is The Union Going? 

/ 

5 There is some talk going around in the shop that the 
>0 union dues we are paying (in the UAW-CIO) will 
tinue through September. Many workers are mad as 
be about it, not only if it continues through September, 
because we had to pay it in the first place. 

He said that at one of the local meetings, their presi- 
| gave a talk for the $5 increase. It was to be a three 
ftth increase. No more than that. And it was for the 
ting strike, “Twenty-five million is all we need.” 

This worker said he had read in a daily paper where 
of the Ford brothers said that the union is not 
ing a strike, so why are they continuing to take $5 
ra from the workers? Ford has a different reason than 
Worker when he says this, but many of us are asking 
same. 

ION WIDE OPEN FOR ATTACKS 

; In the Koehler strike in Wisconsin, the company 
rges that the UAW’s only interest in the strike is to 
eet dues. Everyone understands what it means when 
h statements com from th company. But the fact still 
laips that the way those union leaders have gone about 
ting money out of .the few dollars of workers’ earnings, 
the way they have turned a deaf ear to workers’ 
ivances in production, (this the company also knows) 
res the union wide open for such remarks and attacks, 
t Some workers are puzzled about many of those on the 
>n stall. Many, ’who came up in the shops, were good 
de unionists at one time, true and earnest with their 
ow-workers ; but they are now part of the bureaucratic 
;hinery and have to stand before an audience of workers 
l lie and betray them in order to sell what they call 
tpisih-” ' 

»As anoth ^yo rker said) “Maybe I would accept a job 
the vdiWtfWaW', but if I had to lie and deceive workers 
those others do, I would return to the plant.” 

It is the same as the company operates. They ask you 
Jo some work you do not have to do. But they ask you 
E for an hour. You do it. Then they come later and ask 
,two hours, three, a whole day. When the worker finally 
s up a holler, the company then says he must do the 
"k because he -did it once. 

>RT PAY 

Last pay-day was a short one for many of us. The 
t was so unbearable that the majority of workers had 
ent days or short hours. The checks in our department 
Sled from $40 to $60 when all deductions were taken, 
uding the $7.50 union dues. It was awful to see and 
the expression coming from some of those workers, 
ome taxes run to $8.50 on some. One worker said he 
sure he would be garnisheed by the next pay and this 
extra union dues could stop it. 

RKERS WON’T TAKE IT FOREVER 
Another said, “You have a chance to get some of 
income tax money, back if you overpay, but you will 
er see any of this union dues again. But those leaders 
sr have a short check. That’s what’s going to wreck 
union.” He said, “I cannot believe that workers are 
ig to take it forever. If you pay attention, you cannot 
a worker who says anything good about the union.” 
Today, one worker asked another, “Where is the union 
ig?” The other said, “I am not worried about that. I 
where it has gone. I am wondering when are we going 
stop letting them carry us with them.” 

Some years ago, this local said it was against a dues 
ease from $1 to $2.50. Delegates to the convention, 
fling on a program against dues increase, were elected, 
the convention, however, they all voted for the increase 
P2.50. They came back giving us the line of bull that 
sr getting there they understood how necessary the 
ease was and that was why they changed. They under- 
>d the need for a strike fund, they said, and the $2.50 
Eld build it to what was needed and more. Two years 
r, they need $5 more for strike fund. At the same time, 
r give away everything they can to avoid a strike. 

The worker said, “How can you ask where is the union 
ig? Brother, it is gone.” 

Such are the actions of the union leaders and such is 
feeling and thinking of the members. Somewhere and 
etime, these two opposing forces will have to meet 
t head-on clash. The members, the workers, are the 
nger force. As one worker said, “We have as many in 
department as the International has on its whole staff.” 


Conflict Behind Peace Talks 

So overpowering is the anti-war feeling among the peoples of the world that they 
compelled a meeting between the American government and the Russian, despite the un- 
willingness of both. 

Ten years after World War II ended and the cold war began, the complete steril- 
ity of power politics was revealed by the empty and perpetual smiles on the faces of the 
Big Two at the Conference of the Big Four. Germany, the key to the European situa- 
tion, was not there at all. Shattered to smithereens is any illusion about disarmament* 
The United States delegation did not even include Harold E. Stassen, although but a 
few months back, Eisenhower created a special Cabinet post on disarmament for him. 
Russia sent its minister ^ faiL 


war, General Zhukov, as 
their expert on disarmament. 

“I know that the Geneva 
conference was an empty 
show,” an auto worker told 
me. “But I, can’t afford to 
laugh. They’re playing with 
our lives. Communists in my 
shop have already changed 
their line. They’re beginning 
to sound like the Salvation 
Army at Christmas time. 
When America and Russia 
were together in World War 
II, I remember these Com- 
mies were for the no-strike 
pledge and speed-up. They 
were the biggest pushers. 
Eisenhower doesn’t fool me, 
but what are the Russians 
up to!” .. . . . . . . 

THE SITUATION 
IN RUSSIA 

It is not so hard to fathom 
Russia. Take the present 


ure in agriculture is shaking 
the regime to its foundations. 

TRANSFORMING NATURE 
BY DECREE 

What to do? Khruschev 
had a plan. He always has 
a Plan. Each time it is more 
gigantic than the time be- 
fore. Our readers may know 
little of the Stalin Plan for 
the Transformation of Na- 
ture of 1948-1950. That is the 
plan Khruschev is now reviv- 
ing under a different name. 

When Stalin was alive, 
they wrote songs about his 
irrigation projects which 
would “soon” produce enough 
food to feed 100 million peo- 
ple. But nothing ca’me of it. 
Absolutely nothing. 

The following year, 1949, 
Stalin brought Khruschev to 
Moscow. Another fantastic 


crisis in Russian agriculture, scheme was born: to abolish, 



The Russian worker knew 
this was behind the fall of 
Premier Malenkov last Feb- 
ruary. The American experts 
said Malenkov fell because 
he was “for” light industry, 
and Khruschev was “for” 
heavy industry. 

The Russian worker knew 
the crisis came because the 
Government couldn’t even as- 
sure sufficient food for the 
population. Fully 70 per cent 
of his meagre budget goes 
for the bare necessities of 
life, but there wasn’t suffi- 
cient bread and potatoes in 
the stores, let alone shoes 
and radios. 

Soviet agriculture has been 
stagnating for 25 years. Of- 
ficial government figures 
claim a tenfold increase in 
heavy industry in the last 
quarter of a century ; but 
they show that grain is now 
only at the 1928 per capita 
* level. The per capita level of 
i meat and milk has declined 


by decree, the difference oe- 
tween country and city. The 
ruling bureaucracy ordered 
the establishment of agrdgo- 
rods, or agricultural towns. 
Between 1950 and 1953, 156,- 
000 collective farms were 
forcibly merged. These merg- 
ers, far from producing agro- 
towns, produced such chaos 
on the country side, that the 
plan collapsed. 

The peasant refused to 
transport, at his own expense 


and on his own time, his little 
hut from the collective farm 
to the agro-town. Especially 
since the apartment house in 
which he was to live like an 
industrial worker had not 
even been planned, let alone 
built. 

TRANSFORMING PEOPLE 
BY DECREE 

The Stalin plan aimed at 
“changing” farmers into City 
workers. The 1954-56 Khru- 
schev plan aims at changing 
city workers into farmers. 
The Russian totalitarian bu- 
reaucracy is ordering a mass 
transportation of people to 
cultivate the virgin land in 
the wilds of Siberia and the 
Ural Mountains. V 

In Russia, youth are com- 
pelled to take state training 
from six months to two 
years. These are called State 
Labor Reserves. In exchange 
for this, they are obligated to 
work for the State for the 
next four yearo-“aY3b*-?M»- 
vailing rate of pay,” wher- 
ever the State sends them. 

From these Labor Re- 
serves, Khruschev sent 150,- 
000 “volunteers.” In addition, 
he has sent demobilized units 
of the Army who showed an 
alarming degree of restless- 
ness. Also, he sent exper- 
ienced Machine Tractor Sta- 
tion operators who were pro- 
mised an especially big bonus 
for work in Siberia and the 
Urals. 

Into these arid lands the 
state has made phenomenal 
investments — 12 billion rubles 
in 1953, 21 billion in 1954, 
and 55 billion in 1955. This 
sum is more than half of 
what is invested in heavy 
industry and fully five times 
as much as that invested 
in light, food and local in- 
dustry — a mere 10.6 billion. 
They plan to plough up some 
32 million acres of virgin 
lands. They have now in- 
creased this to the fantastic 
figure of 70 milion additional 
acres for the three years, 
1956. 

1954 through 1956. 
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Exptrieuces and Expectations 


Friday, August 19, 1955 


Most of the spontaneous 
sitdowns in the early days of 
the union were against the 
speed-up and for the right of 
the men to determine the 
speed of the line. . . . Not 
the wage demands were pri- 
mary to the auto and rubber 
workers in the formation of 
their unions, but rather the 
right to determine the con- 
ditions of their employment 
through .instruments of their 
own. ... The burning prob- 
lems in the shops today are 
centered not around wages 
so much as around the bitter 
hostility of the workers to 
their role in production. . . . 

The workers in building 
their unions thought that 
they were creating instru- 
ments of organizing and con- 
trolling production in their 
in t erest. The capitalists, 
aware of this, insisted that 
the unions recognize the 
capitalist mode of produc- 
tion- This is the baisc con- 
flict. It is this conflict that 
the labor leadership; is unable 
to resolve. This is the dilem- 
ma that destroys innumer- 
able leaders who have risen 
out of ;! the working class. 
This conflict arises constant- 
ly in many different forms. 
It plagues the union leader 
on the local level constant- 
ly- •• • 

For example, a production 
standard ‘is established. The 
man assigned to the job re- 
fuses to perform according 
to standards. He is sent to 
Labor Relations office where 


he is disciplined y * * ami or- 
dered to produce as required. 
The committeeman who is 
there to represent the man 
can only chime in and tell 
the worker that on the basis 
of the contract, he must pro- 
duce according to production 
standards or face discharge. 

Another example: Produc- 
tion is set for a whole line 
of, say, 200 men. The men 
protest the production that 
is set and are ready to strike. 
Either the company or the 
men call the committeeman. 
He tells the men that . . . the 
company has the right to set 
the production; that it is il- 
legal to strike; and that the 
men should accept the stand- 
ard. .... 

The higher levels of the 
leadership try to solve this 
dilemma by fighting for con- 
cessions outside the process 
of production. They give the 
impression of social workers 
in and out of the plant. The 
workers ... are aware* of 
this. One day a worker was 
protesting a speed-up and 
said to me: “What are you 
guys going to do about it? 
I know, nothing as usual. 
What good is the union? 
Now don’t tell me about the 
local’s grocery store or about 
being able to get women’s 
clothes cheaper. Do some- 
something about the speed- 
up.” « 



COAL AND ITS PEOPLES 


Lewis & Cod Operators 


(The above is quoted from the 
•introduction to a booklet, THE 
AMERICAN WORKER, which 
was published in 1947.) 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 


•BY m.d: 


They make their men feel important 

hnob °« le time a f.°’ 1 Saw a review of James Michener’s 
, ’ Sa y«n^ra. Sayonara is concerned with the tortured 

L Janan^e H rnenCan rnt rmy ° ffiCer ’ Stati ° ned in Ja P an - a * d 
w er - J hrOUgh SOcial pressure, he is finally 
loaded back to the United States and gives up the girl. 

. T re ls ’ however, a wedding of an American soldier 
a Japane f S, irl - and we learn that the GI’s married to 

rm glrlS a WayS look as if the y kne w a big important 
secret. The secret is this: The Japanese women make their 
men feel important. 

Phy si o ia n. in the course of his work, often has the 
opportunity to obtain a first-hand look at intimate family 
e. Jn the past three or four decades, there has been a 
^ aduaI , ch a n ge m the relationship between husband and 
wife. The dominant role of the male has been challenged 
and weakened. The resulting improved status of women 
has been a healthy step. But something more has taken 
place. In giving ground to women, socially and politically, 
men have also tended to becoipe recessive biologically. A 
sort of male intimidation has taken place with the result 
that women frequently find something lacking in men. 
. think that the American male needs this something 
that Japanese women know. He/needs to feel important: 
to feel that his life, his individuality, matters to someone. 

Lately, various groups in the American Medical Asso- 
ciation have been concerned with the deterioration in re- 
lations between doctor and patient. At a recent AMA 
medical public relations conference, held in St. Louis, 
physicians were urged, by a speaker, to try to understand 
the feelings of anxiety, fear and insecurity that motivate 
some patients. 

Then he said something which strumk home to me: 
"They want to sense that he cares how they feel.” 

A physician often sees human beings at times of their 
greatest weakness. When we are ill and fearful, men and 
women alike tend to feel the huge, impersonal universe 
pressing in on us. Everyone who has been seriously ill 
knows that sensation. We feel all alone. Then it is that 
we have a compelling need to have the closeness, warmth 
jand support of other human beings. 

We need this knowledge also when we are healthy; 
Hot only between man and wife, but also in our relation- 
ship with people about us. This feeling, that we are im- 
portant to someone, that what we say and do matters, is 
necessary to bring out what is in us and to help us make 
pur individual contribution to living. 


Morgantown, W.Va. — Over 
the last couple of years John 
L. Lewis has joined the coal 
operators in lobbying with 
the politicians in Washington 
to cut down on oil imports 
and try to get the govern- 
ment to pay the union wage 
scale to miners who weren’t, 
getting it but who were 
mining coal for government 
contracts. In the meantime, 
he has cut out welfare pay- 
ments to widows and disabled 
miners; he has done nothing 
about the worst conditions 
that men have had to work 
Under for many years ; he 
has done nothing about, the 
joke the operators have tried 
to make of the vague senior 
ity provisions in the contract 
when they laid men off. 

OKIE VANCE MACHINERY 
AND RESULTS 

The men tried time and 
again to use the grievance 
machinery set up in the con- 
tract. After much bitter ex- 
perience, they found that the 
Pistrict officials were more 
concerned about the prob- 
lems of the operators than 
they were about the men 
When these disputes were 
Settled, the men generally 
lost. Often, the disputes dragi 
ged on with nothing coming 
out of them but a continua- 
tion of what the men object- 
ed to. The men finally real- 
ized that they could depend 
on no one but themselves. 
The result was the use of the 
only weapon they had left — 
wildcat strikes. When these 
took place ihe District offi- 
cials became active.Not in 
supporting the men, but try- 
ing everything in their power 
to get the men to go back to 
work. 

But by this time, it was 
too late for the District 
bureaucrats. The men had 
seen the organization they 
had given their lives to — 
the organization that was 
once respected the world over- 
for fighting along with the 
men — now being used against 
the very ones who had creat- 
ed it. The men could 'no long- 
er be footed by the words of 
the District. No boss or oper- 
ator was more bitterly criti- 
cied than were the District 
officials. 


and his officials ignored these 
matters, the rank-and-file 
were more than willing to 
take leadership into their 
own hands to fight them. And 
so it has continued for the 
past two years. 

LEWIS MOVES 

Today, production in coal 
has improved to the point 
where Lewis is ready to move. 
There are some observers 
who say that Lewis is mov- 
ing because Reuther and 
McDonald were successwul 
recently in their demands. 
This is only a part of the pic - 
ture. 

Lewis and the officials of 
the United Mine Workers 
have lost so much respect 
and prestige among the rank- 
and-file miners that some- 
thing has to be done to re- 
gain it. Lewis has to lay the 
groundwork for his battle 
with the operators. How criti- 
cal the situation is can be 
seen by the lengths to which 
Lewis has gone to get the 
men back under control. He 
is willing to chop off the 
heads of Cavalcante and 
Shuba popular leaders of the 
largest UMW local. (See de- 
tails in story below.) 
DEMONSTRATION FOR 
OPERATORS 
Cavalcante and Shuba have 
led important battles in the 
Pennsylvania mine fields. 
They enjoy a prestige and re- 


MINERS FRUSTRATED 


A very deep sense of frus 
tration was felt by the men. 
They knew the value of or 
ganization and they know 
they must have a strong one. 
They know that they have 
been able to get the things 
they have in the past for 
only one reason: They were 
willing to fight for it. But 
now they were not supported 
by their organization. When 
the men came out on strike, 
the District yelled “Illegal!”, 
“Unauthorized!” “Back to 
work!” 


When die men did go back 
to work, it was not after 
making terms with the com- 
pany but after making terms 
with the District. 


spect with the rank-and-f 
miners that the Lewis a 
pointed officials of the Di 
triet do not. They have o 
posed Lewis directly ai 
indirectly due to the prj 
sures of the rank-and-file ai 
have had their support. 

Lewis cannot bargain wi 
the operators with this s 
nation existing. The on 
reason the operators will ha 
gain with him, or any otk 
man, is because they f« 
that he has absolute contr 
over the actions of the me 
Lewis knows this as well : 
any man. So Lewis hits C 
valcante and Shuba. In \ 
doing, he is telling the q 
erators that he, and he alon 
is the voice of the miner 
This is also a warning to ai 
man who feels he can 1 
right by being with the m< 
and still be against Lewis, t 
his actions, Lewis is shown 
that his ideas and plans eon 
first, regardless of what tl 
miners may feel. Because ■ 
this attitude, the miners hai 
had to take matters into the 
own hands in the past, Th< 
will be forced to do so aga 
in the future. 

There are very few mine: 
who will say they are oppo 
ed to Lewis. But they ai 
forced to act against him at 
his policies in their neve 
ending struggles to soh 
their every day problems. 


UMW Moves Against Local 


Uniontown, Benna. — On , policies. They said furthj 


Friday, July 22nd, newspa- 
pers and radio announcers 
reported that Alfred Caval- 
cante, President, and George 
Shuba, Mine committeeman 
of Robena local, were recom- 
mended for a twe year sus- 
pension from office by an in- 
vestigating commission of the 
International of the UMW. 
Robena mine is the largest 
mine local in the country, 
having some 2,8000 men. It 
represents a powerful force 
among the miners in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

TOO MANY WILDCATS 

The charges of the Inter- 
national accused Cavalcante 
and Shuba of being responsi- 
ble for the calling of, or par- 
ticipation in, wildcat strikes 
over the past two years 
which the International felt 
should have been settled 
through the grievance ma- 
chinery set up in the UMW 
contract. The final blow, it 
seems, was the report that 
Cavalcante had instructed 
the men at his mine not to 
work for straight time on the 
Saturday after the miners’ 
vacation. The International 
had ruled that it would be 
worked for straight time. 


It was just too much to 
take. Wildcat strikes flared 
up everywhere. Where Lewis 


MINERS ANGRY 

Cavalcante had just been 
re-elected president of his lo- 
cal union, by an overwhelm 
ing majority of the rank-and- 
file membership in the yearly 
elections held each June. 
When the miners heard of 
the proposed action of the 
International, they voiced 
immediate opposition. Lewis 
and the International were 
blasted for their do-nothing 


r ^ * 

that if Lewis wants to 0 
place anybody let it be som! 
body he put in office, n< 
someone the men had electee 
What is significant in th; 
is that the miners expresse 
their views to reporters. Tk 
is something that miners wi 
seldom do since they ha\ 
had a great deal of exper 
ehce with the public pres 
which is seldom favorable 1 
miners when disputes arise 
CAVALCANTE BACKED 
BY MEN 

A regular meeting of R* 
bena local was held at Masoi 
town, Penna., on the Sunda 
following the news of the p» 
posed suspension. The ha 
was packed by the k>c 
membership as well as mar 
other miners from near! 
communities. District off 
cials were also present. 

When the meeting opene 
Cavalcante made an attemj 
to step down as chairma: 
The roars of protest from tl 
men almost brought the ha 
down. The men refused to 1< 
Cavalcante step down.. Oi 
miner who was there sai 
“All of the men were jui 
waiting for any of the Di 
trict officials to say an 
thing. The men would hai 
thrown them all out of tl 
hall if they would have dar< 
open their mouths.” , 

Cavalcante and Shuba ha 1 
until September to appe 
their cases. Both have inc 
cated they will. What the ou 
come of the hearings will b 
remains to be seen. One thir 
is certain. The future lies 
the hands of the most impor 
ant men in the mine fields- 
the rank-and-filers. 



Factory Question 


tea is a broad land ,where But tomorrow the machines will 
nr plant sits, run, and so will we. 

the world the old guys We will not starve, and the ear 


“Subversive" Charge 
Used Against Strikers 


can always be fixed on 
credit. 

Eddie is getting married; a 


WORK STRAIN 
BLAMED FOR 
ACCIDENTS 

By Jerry Kegg 
The starting whistle was 


the world the old guys We will not starve, and the ear Copper workers are now in finally forced Reuther to sup- Rv j prpv v W(r 

* me far aw *y- credit alWayS ** hxed the second month of their port the striking UE work- y y 8S 

9ag flies over the faetory’s ^ get y ng . m ^ rrie ^- a strike against the huge cop- ers. The workers forced the The starting whistle was 

tump an roar certain number of families per corporations. They have Attorney-General to retreat, due to blow when I punched 

fen from siavoni* Tom "* t expecting little stee1 ’ shut mines and smelters from PART OF A WIDER in. As I was leaving the time 

texico o- TmThTv be comoratinn Montana to Michigan to New CAMPAIGN clock to go to my job, I 

presidents, or maybe^another Jersey. Timing their present action noticed groups of women 

L •' Marilyn Monroe? In a move to smash the to help the copper corpora- standing around and talking.' 

uJZtT* .f aVa ” a ' Are we afraid of something? strike, U. S. Attorney-Gen- tions, the industralists run- No one made a move to go 

hey pulled uT stakes* in Who, in that Swiss vUlage long eral Herbert Brownell has di- ning the Eisenhower admin- Jo work when the whistld 

aiahria, ago by the Rhine, rected the Mine, Mill and istration are seeking to use Dlew ' 

day we work in East L.A,, Ever heard of Contract Negotia- Smelter Workers Union to the charge of Communism to «*rir<Tiww*rc riw 

n; . . register as a Communist or- smash a unon in the course of pi,*-,-,, », ,, 

"* ” M 7, ^ticm under tie “Com- a strike. This is the craziest GEM5EAL 

»een a long time sinee the fringe benefits? munist Control Act of 1954.” kind of union-busting that I walked over to one of 

hipyM’d strike in Giaseow, This is the second time he was popular before the rise the groups and asked what 

toe Potatoe famine in Ire- Or back in our South, in slavery has tried to use that Act as of the CIO. It is part of a was wrong. One of the wo- 

Murray is dead, and toe Before Lincoln, before the war, a club a S ainst American much wider campaign to men said that they had just 

*y they hanged from a Who eould foresee the miraele workers. smash the unions. In more heard about an accident, in- 
i’®®* 1 * in Montana of a lithograph oven One year ago, shortly after than 18 states, “right to volving three people in our 

ft^ < him SCh ° Iar * i9S MMrJ , America , Ils «“ st - the Act was passed, he tried work” laws has been passed department, which happened 

f A„; e xtSg the e huma e u rtTe to challenge labor by threat- which wipe out the civil dn the way home from work 

*, Arizona is only a mem- another generation? ening to use the Act against rights of labor unions. *be night before. No one had 

ry of men shipped out of the Square D strikers in De- Wisconsin, home state of beea seriously hurt, but it 

mw' reme wly W * C ° m< ‘ * lont: troit, members of the United McCarthy, has the most vi- bad happened sc soon after 

>er Ludlow, Colorado and OR are WE afraid OF BE Electrical Workers Union, cious set of anti-labor laws. ^ wo other accidents, involv- 
he miners, — ING brothers? Workers from all over De- The Koehler workers there, m S people in our department, 

how eould they sleep? — Construction Worker troit rallied to the support of members of the UAW, have * be week before, that the 

Los Angeles , California the Square D pickets and been conducting a strike for topic became “accidents in 

on mv d dad , forced Brownell to back over 18 months. The Repu- General”. 

IEF BENEFITS ON down. Now, he is moving blican Governor of the state There had been so many 

LOS ANGELES — One 6f a S ainst the copper workers, is a nephew of the owner of lately, especially since we 

iN FRANCISCO— I the things the new auto con- DIRECTED AGAINST the struck firm, the Koehler have been working so much 

r a young woman who tract didn’t settle is the long LABOR j Co. The company is using all overtime. Many of the wo- 

an accident a few months 90-day probationary period Tbe Communist Control Act the old fashioned union bust- men told of near-mishaps 
She fell down some steps for new employees. was passefi by Congress in ing tactics it can summon up. they had on the way home 

hurt her back badly. It doesn’t take 90 davs tke c ^ os * n S days of te 1954 Here is an excerpt from a from work, 

her many weeks before for the cornpan to know if session> ^ August, during company leaflet: “promotion “it’s a wonder we all 
could get around- and a guy can do the WQrk or the height of McCarthy’s of class hatred and violence haven’t been killed by now,” 
had her pains. , not . Many places get along hysterical campaign. McCar- . . . Union leaders who con- said Helen. “When the whis- 

ie collected sick disability quite well with a 30-day pe- thy ’ as a name > ma y ^ ia vince the workman that his tie blows we all dash out of 
|g her illness, but at the rtod. But in auto, the 90 the ba ^ground, but the Act, employer is his natural ene- here, bumping whatever get# 
Of this period found her- days allows the company not in ev ® brteRt, * s m y * • • serve onl y Marx- iq D ur way.- We iump into our 

without a job. She had only to judge a man’s work now being P ushed forward to t doctrine.” They refuse to cars and drive home the 
replaced at the office but to see if he is what they and a PP bed - bargain in any way with the same way we leave the 

"■e she had been working call an “agitator ” They don’t Tke Mine > an< * Smelter U.A.W. plant.” 

clerk. want agitators in the auto Workers Union was expelled Even Walter Reuther is 

® aulu e . . • , ...... . I, I IMV -TI rT,’ KiimmnV 1 


he miners, — 

how eould they sleep? 


-IEF BENEFITS 


. 90-DAY PROBATION 


fcause of her aches and P Iants - The company figures 


from the CIO as Communist not safe in his home stae of BLAME THE FACTORY 


s she wasn’t too anxious there are too many in the dominate* At the time of Michigan. The Federal gov- ‘‘Let’s put the blame where 
eturn to work However P Iants right now who are the , ex P utelon - the CI ° car * eminent has reached in and it belongs,” Lee said. “Right 

went on unemployment Protected to some degree by ned . a vigorous campaign slapped him and the union here- in the plant. This is’ 

j the seniority system. against the union s leader with an indictment for using where we have to work -at 

A .. . • • . . ship, urging the members to union funds for political pur- such a feverish pace, that we 

le state department of d - . .. - break. Nevertheless, the poses. The union is fighting become unnerved. This is 

hployment sent her out .. . , . p .., , .. workers chose ot support the the case in the courts. He where we spend so much of 

icveral prospective jobs, f . “ y T union, whether or not the claims that he is b e i n g our time that every minute 

she never called her in , , a P e ’ 1 leadership was Communist- charged with his “crime” of with our family counts. We 

a talk - recent wildcat in the F Los dominated > because it was supporting Democrats instead don’t rush from home the 

s was quite impatient as Angeles General Motors their Uni ° n and had a histor y of BepubUcans. way we rush from this place. 

)oked her over disapprov- plant which started in the ° f mihtant struggle. The The real crime was that This factory and others like 

r. He asked her first body’ shop there the com P resent action b y the Attor- he stood aside, or actively it are the cause of most traf- 

• her hair was so short pan y fired all employees in ney General would make supported some of the very fic accidents.” 

ragged and why it wasn’t the body shop who did not appear that the C0 PP er work- measures that are noW being 

bed. She told him it hurt have their 90 davs in and ers are strikin & because they used to break up the unions; ir 

back to get her arms who sho^d^ Lit Zovort foll °^ the **«*&*■ As far and that he fostered the ih Overtime 

. up. He then phoned her the wildcat. PP as the C0 PP er strikers are lu^on that support of Dem- LOS ANGELES. — I work 

pr and asked him if rais- " concerned- — and this is the ocrats was an effective sub- with nine other girls. We 

her arms could give her 0ldy t&iug that matters — stitute for independent labor work a 60-hour week. Most 

. The doctor apparently FOREMEN ARE HUMAN’ they went out on strike in political action. of our overtime is put in on 

’t know what to say but rw m t , . Protest against their condi- These cases are all tied to- evenings. We work till 10:00 

ily thought it shouldn’t 1>r ' , auerkrau t, fa- tion s of labor. gether, all part of a concert- p.m. 

« her. When the super- HStK^SyZ 8 S . A ,™ MPT F4IU5 P 1 ^ W« got donhle ttae tor 

tr* 0 " Winced m^tt £?■£££ o ^ F ° Urth ' We '» 

r score * he asked »»y human beings a rf^ -a. striking of fighting Communism. a radio as we worked . W h en 

id a few other questions: f JP* , f qua ^ e D workers of the SmUmg with the Russians, the announcer asked i£ we 

ly don’t you wear stock- Tbe fact tbat tbe y are United Electrical Workers Eisenhower now tries to im- were havine- a safe and sane 

? Why don’t you wear not permxted . to join the Union which had also been itate them in “labor disci- ho i idav on f „ irl i augh ed and 

heels? Why don’t you union makes them feel left expelled by the CIO as Com- pline.” It has made him for- ~ a j d «a„f e anV wav ” 

on lipstick? You won’t out ,” says the Doctor. “Their munist dominated. As far as get that the day has long ’ ’ y y ‘ 

a job until you change ferociousness is also due to the strikers were concerned, since passed when that kind ' Pbe same announcer later 

p appearance,” he told the fact that 111 inspired mo- however, it was their union, of program can be shoved said - “Aren’t you glad you’re 

ments they may realize they good or bad, and their weap- down the throat of the n . ot out . on J he bi g bwa y get- 

,, ,, , don t know it all. I knew of on of struggle against the American worker. ting killed? Another girl 

e was dissatisfied and un- one foreman who realized company. Despite Brownell’s — answered, “Yeah, this is the 

f> y . ..-he was something after s j x years that he wasn ’t threat to use the Communist s,ow wa y ” 

liad to clean up, for she perfect. The shock was too Control Act, despite the pre- VSCrtUe IO 0nce a girJ asked <>what 

^ much and he hung him3elf sence of bundres of police are you kids going to do with 

s DooKkeepmg. with a chain hoist.” and court orders, thousands YY ^ ad your m0 ney?” She was 

e must have wiped the Dr. Sauerkraut has recent- of UAW auto workers gath- m answered unanimously, “Silly 

s clean because she soon ly written a book entitled, ered at Square D every Ot question. Pay it out to a doc- 

id herself without either Be Nice To Your Foreman, morning and every night to m _ — tor, of course, so we can get 
relief or unemployment He Is Probably Somebody’s s u p p o r t the picket lines. M- 1 I I H\.3l back on our feet and coft- 

u payments. Father. These spontaneaus actions, tinue to work.” 
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ting killed?” Another girl 
answered, “Yeah, this is the 
slow way.” 

Once a girl asked, “What 
are you kids going to do with 
all your money?” She was 
answered unanimously, “Silly 
question. Pay it out to a doc- 
tor, of course, so we can get 
back on our feet and ' con- 
tinue to-, work.” 


EDITORIALS 

TEN YEARS AFTER V-J DAY 


Ten years ago, about 14 million of us were in uniform 
all over the world. 

Christmas of 1944 was the day the Japanese sent their 
last air raid over Saipan. An American soldier, taking 
shelter in one of the caves, was writing home about his 
Christmas dinner. A few months later, his bones were still 
in the cave along with pieces of the letter which was never 
mailed. Nearby was a razor blade with the trade mark. 
“Lucky Boy,” showing through the rust. 

On Easter Sunday — April Fool’s Day in 1945 — the 
bloody Okinowa campaign opened. 

A few weeks later, the war in Europe ended. Defeated 
Germany was in ruins. Victorious England was covered 
with wreckage. Victorious Russia was devastated. France, 
Italy, Poland, Greece — all of Europe was shattered. The 
people began to come out of the underground and started 
to think of rebuilding a new world free of Nazism, Fascism, 
totalitarianism, slave camps, refugees, displaced persons, 
wars. 

But still the war went on in the Pacific. American 
servicemen were fed up. Soldiers made up bitter sayings 
like: “Golden Gate in ’48;” "On the line in ’49;” “Back at 
Dix in ’56.” There was restlessness in the States, in the 
European Theatre, in the Philippines, in the Mariannas, on 
Okinowa— wherever troops were stationed. 

Then the bomb was dropped on Hiroshima. The horri- 
fied bombardier who dropped it cried, “Oh, God, what have 
I done?” 

Within weeks, hundreds of thousands of soldiers, 
staged huge demonstrations to go home. Within a few 
months, one of the speediest demobilizations in military 
history took place. Several millions of us became civilians 
■again.' '•’? 'Tr 7:\. - 

We had a lot of finding out and catching up to do. We 
weren’t “going to be pushed around again. During the war 
we had learned, both as civilians and as military, that we 
could do anything that had to be done, if we did it to- 
gether making full use of our tools and our talents. It had 
C given us a feeling for freedom. 

» We had seen the world in a new way. We knew things 
- and people were pretty much the same all over. We didn’t 
want a world of depression as before the war. We didn’t 
want the prosperity of war with its restrictions and no- 
strike pledge at home, and its death and destruction 
abroad. We wanted a new and better world. 

So, in 1946 and 1947 and 1948, we went on strike. 
Whether we were veterans or ciyilians; st^workerg, coal 
miners or "auto” workers ; telephone operators or railroad 
men, we ' went on strike. Riding on our backs, the Mc- 
Donalds and Reuthers, the Meanys and Becks, dug in. In- 
stead of freedom we got the bureaucracy. 

, Abroad, instead of peace we got the cold war. Boys 
' from new generations were going into uniform. There was 
the “police action” in Korea which devastated that country. 
’ j^d now, not war exactly, ^but not peace. 

At home, we’re working. We’re in hock up to our eyes, 
but we’re working. It’s not depression, but not exactly 
■ prosperity. 

We’ve got peace talks and war production. ■* 

It’s almost hard to remember how things were ten 
years ago. It isn’t such a long time ago, but so much has 
happened. The sons of some of the veterans are already in 
Uniform. In a few years, more sons will be ready. 


STRIKES, CONTRACTS 
& CONDITIONS 


Workers fit my plant 
don’t worry none about the 
foremen or supervision, 
but when they See the 
committ eeman coming 
they say, “Watch it. He’s 
coming!” They’re the ones 
who will get you fired 
quicker than anything 
these days. 

Detroit Auto 
Production Worker 


There’s no use to 
forming any opposition 
caucuses to oppose 
Reuther and the Inter- 
national. There’s no 
future for them. They 
all wind tip marrying 
the bureaucrats they 
oppose: Some C P’er 

married SteHato; Stel- 
late married Reuther. 
That’s how it goes. I’m 
not. talking about any- 
body’s wife or husband. 
I’m talking about union 
politics. What we need 
is an entirely new kind 
of opposition. 

: Detroit Ford- 
Rouge Worker 


When they agreed to 
merge the AFL and CIO 
some of the men in my 
shop were asking if the 
new union dues were going 
to be as high as AFL dues 
are- now. The general feel- 
ing was that the merger 
wouldn’t make any dif- 
ference except the money 
would all be going into the 
same pot. 

UAW Worker 
Detroit 


The union hasn’t said 
what they will do with the 
strike fund we’re paying 
for if there is no strike. 
Is it to pay for their vaca- 
tions in Florida, or what? 

GM Worker: 

Detroit 


NOT IN CHURCHES , RESTAURANTS , OR 
BAIL PARKS 

When World War II began, many Negroes in the South 
said they were going to enlist. They were tired of living 
the miserable life of the Depression. They wanted to try 
to escape the segregated life and discriminatory policies- 
thdt were part of the makeup of the Southern system. 
They felt that in a uniform of the Army they would be 
looked upon as a soldier and protected against abuses as 
any other human. 

The Northern-born were sent to Southern Army camps. 
The attitude of the whites was sharper against them than 
it was against Negro civilians. Some wondered how could 
it be possible? Others said it was deliberate that Northern 
Negro soldiers were sent South, not only to be disciplined 
by the superior officers but by Southern white civilians. 

. Some were talking and hoping for a better life after 
the war. President Roosevelt’s slogan of Four Freedoms 
Was what they were fighting for. Freedom of speech, free- 
dom of religion, freedom from want and freedom from 
fear. 

Progress has been made in that direction through the 
Istruggles that Negroes and their organizations have carried 
jbut. But at the same time that the Supreme Court upheld 
ihe principle of desegregation in public schools, Southern 
Itfates reaffirmed their standing laws that whites and Ne- 
groes may not mix in public places. They said that though 
phey might be forced to allow mixing in schools, Negroes 
Were still prohibited by law from attending the same 
fchurches with whites, eating in the same restaurants, or 
Jplaying m the same ball-parks^ 


Workers don’t want to 
have to be doing every- 
thing. They want to know 
exactly what they’re going 
to have to do and they 
want to have a say about 
it. 

Auto Worker 
Lansing, Michigan 


Headers 


ers has only a small pro- 
portion of the more than 
a million CIO auto workers 
and did not at all represent 
the general situation in the 
UAW. - 

Factory Worker 
Los Angeles 


The other lawyer, tea 
streaming down his fa< 
said, “I forgive you. A! 
now I want you to forgi 
me before you go. I’m tl 
one who gave you ta 
poison.” 


Chrysler Work 
Detroit 


Fm not letting senior- 

ity rule my Me any- COAL & fTS p EOPLE 


more. I had 12-13 years 
seniority at the Murray 
Body plant here in De- 
troit. Then they closed 
down when Chrysler re- 
organized and I was out 
along with everybody 
else. 

Woman Auto Worker 
Detroit 


Seniority and GAW 
don’t protect the workers 
at all. The way they’ve 
been moving auto plants to 
different cities, they just 
break up old groups of 
workers and start new 
ones. Older workers have 
suddenly found their jobs 
abolished and moved from 
Detroit to Flint and Ponti- 
ac and even out of the 
state and vice versa. : rt * 
GM Worker 
Detroit 


When they first started 
in with GAW propaganda, 
some women started to 
call it the “Charity. Fund” 
and “Another Red 
Feather.” 


Woman Production 
Worker, Detroit 


People who work for 
themselves by owning 
little businesses should 
not be called capitalists. 
They do this to get 
away f rom the slavery 
and drudgery of the 
Shop. («).; {.■ 

■ Grocer 

Ypsilanti, Michigan 


In Stefan’s column, in 
the July 8 issue, and else- 
where in the same issue, 
much is made of the fact 
that it was skilled workers 
in Detroit who led and 
organized the wildcat 
strikes against the recent 
auto contracts. Undoubt- 
edly, this is true for De- 
troit from what I have 
heard. However, when I 
expressed this opinon to an 
auto production worker 
here in Los Angeles, he 
was quick to say that in 
L.A. it was the unskilled 
assembly workers who 
were the inspirefs of the 
wildcat at General Motors 
here. He said Local 600 
of the United Auto Work- 


There was a big fire in 
the department over mine 
the other day. As the 
smoke • was pouring out, 
one of the men yelled, 
“They always talk about 
firing us when we go out 
on wildcats. Now they’re 
firing the whole plant,” 

Production Worker 
Detroit 


A few weeks ago, one of 
the union bureaucrats died 
and you should have heard 
the sweet things the others 
were saying about him. It 
reminded me of a story 
they used to tell down 
South about two lawyers 
who were partners. One of 
them got sick, and as he 
lay dying, he asked for his 
partner to come in. 

He said," Now that my 
time is come, I want you 
to forgive me so I can go 
in peace. Do you remem- 
ber all thosb cash short- 
ages we used to worry 
about? Well,: I’m the one 
who stole it.*! 


I liked your article aboi 
the coal mines (August 5 
It’s a dying industry, h! 
raised us in 20 differs! 
coal towns. Whenever oi 
mine closed down we ju 
moved to another. Wh« 
we grew up most of \ 
moved away from the co 
towns altogether. Y o 
should see all the ghoi 
towns in the mine area 
Miner’s Daught< 
Detroit 


The coal population is 
shifting population. Tf 
industry is dying and tl 
people have to move. 


Ex-Miner 
: Pennsylvan: 


WAR & PEACE 


I have been listening ft 
comments on the Genev 
peace talks. It is obvioi 
that the desire for peat 
is so strong that they ha 
to have the talks. It j 
pretty obvious that everj 
body hopes they will d 
Some good, but that m 
body really thinks so. 

Laboratory Work* 
West Virginj 


The few men I hav 
spoken to at work abot 
the Geneva Conference b< 
lieve that the presence c 
atomic weapons on bot 
sides of the Iron Curtal 
is the greatest barrier t 
.war that exists todaj 
They all expressed th 
opinion that if either th 
United States or Russi 
had sole possesion 0 
atomic power the wa 
would already be on. The 
had little confidence in th 
peace desires of any politi 
cian, American or Russia! 


I said it was the peaq 
desires of ordinary peopl 
everywhere, which i 
making it difficult for th 
leading American and Rus 
sian politicians to come ou 
openly for war, but the; 


didn’t see how ordinal 


people could influence th 
long range perspectives o 
politicians. 

Auto Work© 
Los Angele 


This talking in Genevi 
all sounds fishy to me. An< 
I don’t like that busines 
about swapping plans on 
bit. That’s no way to stoj 
a war. You just know th^ 
Ike can’t be serious abouf 
it. He’d better not be. 


Housewifi 
West Virginia 


’ ' STWgUO t - ■ 



I. 

► 


: 


I agree with an old guy 
who was interviewed on 
TV. He was asked what he 
thought the Geneva Con- 
ference would accomplish 
and he said,** Nothing, 
They’ve had than before. 
The trig boys get together 
and we foot the bills.” 

Electrical Worker 
New York 
• # * 

Nobody in the plant 
wants to talk about the 
Geneva Conf eren c.e 
They’re just not Inter- 
ested in what they’re 
doing there. 

Woman Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

A businessman told me 
that all this talk about 
peace means that business 
is going to be bad next 
year. 

Listener 

Pontiac, Michigan 

# * * 

Where do we go from 
here? My husband was jn ; 
World War II and now 
they’re still hoping they 
can end the cold war and 
prevent a third war. How 
can they settle anything 
that way? 

Saleslady 
New York 
# # # 

What kind of business 
is that suposed *to be — 
swapping war plans? 
What would they show 
each other? Each one 
would show just what 
he wanted to show. It’s 
nonsense. 

Miner’s Wife 
West Virginia 

# ^ Vi., 

I don’t think Eisenhower 
is trying to start a War, 
but he’s willing if they’re 
willing. Everything de- 
pends on Russia — they 
don’t want to start a war 
no^ they’re too poor. 
Maybe they’ll want to start 
one in ten years, but not 
now, I think Rusia is just 
biding her time. They’re 
hot for power. 

High School Girl 
Los Angeles 

I saw a TV apeal for 
people to join the Ground 
Observer Corps They used 
to ask people to join for 
defense against unspecified 
enemy attacks. This time 
the appeal was for defense 
against “the threat of Red 
bombers attacking unex- 
pectedly.” This was just 
one week after the peace 
talks took place. 

Iron Worker 
Detroit 

# # # 

I’m glad to - see a car- 
toon on the Negro page 
at last August 5. I was 
always leery of cartoons 
on that page lest they be 
stereotypes But this one 
was very good. Any Ne- 
gro will know at once 
what this is about. 

C. D. 
Detroit 


Do you know why those 
iwo men aren’t facing each 
other in the cartoon? Be- 
cause the white doesn’t 
dare look at the Negro 
while he’s saying that he’s 
moving to an all white 
suburb. 

Negro Reader 
Detroit 

• * # 

I see by the papers 
that the Urban League 
has recently reassured a 
group of white suburban 
New Yorkers who pro- 
tested against Negroes 
moving into their lily- 
white community. The 
League said they would 
their best to see that 
only the “better class” 
of Negroes are admitted 
to buy homes in the 
area. They hope that 
this policy will result in 
an inter-racial neighbor- 
hood without the lower- 
ing of property values. 

Korean Vet 
New York 
* • « 

Whites must see how 
they gain by not being , 
prejudiced and by support- 
ing the Negro struggle. 
The whites must see that 
if they continue to discri- 
minate, the company will 
continue to use the minori- 
ties to scab or lower con- 
ditions: They must see 
that when the Negro 
struggles, it advances all 
labor’s cause. Most of all, 
the white worker must see 
that when each supports 
the other in their struggles 
against the company, both 
can really gain. 

Painter 

Detroit 

* * * 

■ YOUTH v. S-s; 

My son just got out of 
high school and now he 
wants to go down and 
enlist for the Air Force. 
He says most kids who 
graduated with ,him are 
doing it. They have been 
looking for work but no 
more than four or five 
found anything w o rt h- 
#hile, what with automa- 
tion and changeovers. My 
boy says he doesn't want 
to spend all his time going 
to school just waiting for 
his life to begin. He says, 
“We’re all looking for a 
decent human way of life 
but we can’t find it. The 
service doesn’t offer it 
exactly, but at least it’s 
something. You get paid in 
the service and then you 
get the GI Bill. By then, 
maybe things will be 
better.” 

I just can’t see it that 
way, but what can I tell 
him? 

Father of Three 
Detroit 


My older boy was draft- 
ed and has already served 
his time. Now the younger 
ope has volunteered. He 
used to tell his brother he 
wouldn’t serve for any- 
thing only to come out 
half-crazy. Now he says, 
“What else is there to do?” 

Railroad Worker 
Pennsylvania 
* * • > 

WOMEN 

I was interested in 
that article in the Wo- 
men’s Section, (August 
5), about not being able 
to exist on the 40-hour 
week. I believe we evist, 
but Americans want so 
much more than that. 

Housewife 

Detroit 

* * * 

ABOUT 

NEWS & LETTERS 

I’m more interested in 
reading something broad- 
ening and something I 
know I am in sympathy 
with, rather than just an 
exchange of letters. I want 
to be sure it’s really adding 
to what I know, because I 
have such a limited time 
to sit down and read. I 
must say, too, that the 
tone of the paper lends 
encouragement to readers 
to write articles for NEWS 
& LETTERS. Some other 
papers I subscribe to, tend 
to talk down to their read- 
ers. I like the tone of 
NEWS & LETTERS. 

Secretary 
Los Angeles 


Thank you very much 
for sending me copies of 
your paper. I’m sorry I 
cannot pay for them be- 
cause I have been Unem- 
ployed for five years 
and scarcely have; 
enough from my unem- 
ployment relief. 

However, I would be 
glad to send you dip- 
pings form German pa- 
pers which I consider 
important. Also, I would 
be glad to write short 
articles for you from 
time to time. 

Berlin, Germany 
R. S. 

(Turn to page 8 to 
read the rest of this let- 
ter.) 


Write for 
NEWS 


NEWS & LETTERS is published 
every two weeks by News & Letters, 
at 8067 Grand River, Detroit 4, Mich., 
TYier 8-7053. Co-Editors: Charles 
Denby, John Zupan. Managing Editor: 
Saul Blackman. Subscription: $2.50 tor 
36 issues. Single copy, iOc. 


LETTERS 
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SVo/es from a SDiary 

TWO WORLDS 

NEW TURN TO THE ' POPULAR FRONT” 

Like a road marker, Russian Communist boss Khruschev 
has been tracing a turning point in world history. The facade 
is impressive enough. I do not mean to say it is just an empty 
shell. No one like Khruschev is to be dismissed out of hand. 
He is the man who coached General Zhukov to tell his “soldier 
friend,” President Eisenhower, the “inner secrets” of Russia's 
highest political body, the Political Bureau, of . which Zhukov is 
not even a member. 

Naturally, Eisenhower is not letting himself be diverted into 
any direction he doesn’t wish to follow. He has allowed himself 
to be impressed with “the new concept of leadership” which 
has replaced Stalin’s dictatorship, because he is compelled to play 
the part of “we’re-brothers-under-the-skin-where-peace-is-con- 
cerned.” 

The political difference Between the leaders of the two powers 
aiming for world conquest — America and Russia — is that 
the Russians are masters not only of governmental shows, but 
also of what is known as the “Popular Front” — a non-govern- 
mental get-together of assorted characters who cut across both 
the working class and the middle class. 

I have been leafing through my diary for instances of this 
specifically Russian concoction which Stalin invented back in the 
1920’s when he moved to “building socialism in a single country.” 

The more familiar name for “Popular Front” is “collec- 
tive security.” This has an offical, governmental flavor and does 
not disclose the Communist Party tentacles so readily. 

Let no one think that this problem does not exist in the 1950’s 
because we “now know all about it” thanks to the ex-Com- 
munists who recently, turned informers. 

It is not a question of changing allegiance from the American 
flag to the Russian flag, though there may be that on the part 
of some. For every convicted or alleged “conspirator” there 
was an honorable intellectual who flirted with the Communist 
“idea” and who is presently' as opposed to Russian Communism 
as is possible for intellectuals without roots in the working 
class. 

That’s just it. There is no total opposition except from the 
workers who alone can change things from the roots up- be- 
cause they must! It is on their backs that all exploitation takes 
place. 

Tt wasn’t out of malice, nor out of stupidity, that American 
intellectuals were sucked into the Communist-led Popular Front 
during the 1930’s. They were sucked in because they were 
driven by despair over the economic chaos and saw no other 
way out. 

THE 1929 CRASH AND THE AMERICAN MIND 

With the 1929 crash, production had come nearly to a stand- 
still. Millions of workers were thrown into the streets. Now 
that everyone saw that production is primary, the class lines be- 
came, not weaker, but stronger. The New Deal is proof enough 
that 'tfie* capitalist" class' too had 'suffered' ''a "serious" ‘sjlit. Every 
serious tension between the working class and the capitalist class 
produces a rift in the camp of the ruling class itself. But that 
is not irreparable. 

To run production in capitalist society, the rulers sit upon 
the direct producers. When there is a crisis, these bureaucrats 
do not get off the workers’ backs. They sit the harder. The 
New Deal did not tamper with' that relationship* at the point 
of production. Neither did the intellectual planners Who came 
out of Harvard and Columbia, Yale and Princeton, the College 
of the City of New York and the University of Chicago. 

Just as there are -only two fundamental classes in society — > 
the working class and the capitalist class '— So there are only 
two fundaments^ ways of thinking. The 1929 crash, which- , 
shook the world to its foundations, cut sharply across the 
American mind, splitting it into two opposing parts: ■>, 

1) The Brain Trust, or intellectual planners, small and large.' 
Those who invented the New Deal to save capitalism and those 
■who wanted to use the New Deal to move headlong to total 
planning . according to the Russian model, were not so totally 
different from each other that they did not find cohabitation 
pleasant. Both had one word for all the ills in the world. 

It was: Plan. 

2) On the other hand, the rank and file workers' tried to' 
reorganize production on entire^ new foundations by demanding- ■ 
that those who labor should control production. They too, had 
but one word to describe how to do it. It was: SIT DOWN. 
The very spontaneity of the action overflowed into the organi- 
zation' of the CIO. 

THE AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL ADRIFT 

While the workers were creating organizations Of their own, 
characteristically American and specifically working class, the 
American intellectual was rudderless, drifting into the Com- 
munist created Popular Front. 

The Russian Communists had a field day, penetrating every- 
where from the Newspaper Guild to the State Department, from 
the labor bureaucracy in Detroit to filmdom in Hollywood. The 
American intellectual was not an unwilling victim. He zeal- 
ously tried to influence the American worker. If he failed it 
was not his fault. The American intellectual has one trait- in 
common with all intellectuals: he looks down upon the native 
working class as “backward.” But while the Communist Party 
of the United States took over the American intellectual bodily, 
emotionally and financially, it remained without serious roots 
among the American working class. 

THE TOTALITY OF THE CRISIS 

The world crisis is creating another field day for the .Com- 
munist bureaucrats in this country. The other day a production 
worker pointed out to me that the labor bureaucracy is so cocky 
about its “knowledge” of Communism, that already they have 
been caught off guard by the actions of the Communists in de-~ 
fending the status quo and in stopping some of the actions of 
the workers against Reuther. Polities makes strange bedfellows. 

The one sane element in all this, is the solid common sense 
of the American worker. He is showing a total indifference to 
the shouting out of Geneva through the press and over the air. 
Rather he is showing a total concern for the fundamental issue 
of what happens day in and day out at the point of production. 
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Changes in 
Neighborhood 
Stores 

By Eth6l Dunbar 

One day, Helen and I went 
•to the A&p store to get our 
week’s supply of groceries. 
When we went in, we saw 
that something new had hap- 
pened. They had changed 
white cashiers and had put 
on all colored cashiers. 

Then Helen looked around 
and said to me, “What a dif- 
ference they have made in 
such a short time. I wonder 
what will happen next,” 

; “Well,” I said to Helen, “I 
think they made this change 
because more Negroes come 
to this A&P store than to 
any other. That's, why they 
decided they would put all 
colored to work here.” 

But when we sat down and 
talked over the situation, we 
felt that it was wrong to see 
it only that the A&P, in this 
store, had. changed its work- 
ers from white to colored 
within^ a week. It could be 
just another form of dis- 
criminating practices. 

. Helen thought, “Maybe- 
they have opened up a new 
store in an all white neigh- 
borhood and have sent the 
white help there.” 

We felt that the help 
should be mixed, not only 
Negro and white, but all 
races, and in all of the A&P 


White South African Pretests 
Against Government Policy 


Veteran Remembers War Experience 


One night in 1943, about , was turning my whole insides 


HowDeepAre 
the Roots 

v Some years ago, down 

I ,. South, 1 visited a white man 
fp had once worked for. His 
father, an old doctor about 
{f ' 75. of 80 years old, was very 
at the time and he wanted 
| . me to stop > and speak with 
* A hi|ik for a few minutes. When 
I s * .. I. -went into the house to see 
him,, he was dying of cancer, 
had two nurses waiting- 
^ on him and holding him in 
wheel chair. 

jffj. iVhen he recognized me, 
‘told me to come over and 
'shake his hand. After we 
_ were through shaking hands, 
IlLSbe said to me, “I am glad 
itCv' 0 see y° u 35 I would be of 
Rfe-Bay relatives ” 


Th«jn he . said, “Do you 
.know, you are the first Ne- 
R-'v: gro 1-have shook hands with 
£ . ( . in my whole life?” 

Er - I had felt glad to see the 
old man , and looking at his 
|tj ; condition, I felt sorry for his 
IjK suffering. But when he said 
p/ this to me, all sympathy left 
|r me. I had seen his sons shake 
i hands with Negro men on 
several occasions. They didn't 
f. seem to feel that they were 
| doing anything historic by 
((tv doing - so. The thought that 
fe struck me about this dying 
fe : old man was, “How is he 
pf able to remember, from the 
I time of his childhood, 75 
k years or more, that he had 
j|' never before shaken hands 
I wttfc a Negro person? How 
i;, deep are the roots of prejud- 
v ice in the whites here in the 
' South?” 


11 o’clock, we had pulled 
back and had sent out a pa- 
trol to make contact and get 
information. They were gone 
so long that everyone was 
worried about them. We de- 
cided that six of us would 
go and see what had hap- 
pened to them. 

About 500 yards from 
where the main body of the 
company was, we found them 
all sitting in a trench, dis- 
cussing the election that had 
taken place in the States 
while we had been fighting 
the Germans. 

TALK ABOUT 
DETROIT RIOT 

On our arrival back at the 
company, we found that 
everybody was in an uproar, 
very much disturbed, by the 
news of the race riot in De- 
troit. One of the guy’s broth- 
er was a Mail clerk Jn one 
of thte back posts, so he had 
come up and brought the 
news and also the Pittsburgh 
Courier. 

There were quite a few 
guys in the company from 
Detroit. They were very wor- 
ried about their people;' what 
would happen to them during 
the riot. One of the fellows 
said it was not so bad after 
all, they were fighting for 
more than we were. At least 
they were fighting to protect 
their homes and the right to 
various jobs that the city 
had to offer. 

Just then, the First Ser- 
geant came up and said, “The 
Colonel wants to talk to 
you.” 

“THIS IS FOOLISH” 

The Colonel was sitting' qp. 
the ground with his back to 
the hill. He said, in a very 
low tone of voice, “Every- 
body sit down. I want to 
talk* to you.” 

Then he started to speak: 
“I hear all of you are con- 
cerned about the riots that 
are going on in Detroit. What 
is really happening back in 
Detroit? You know Detroit is 
a big industrial city. Most 
Negroes in the Southern 
states try to settle in the 
North; a lot of them in De- 
troit. What I am trying to 
show you is that this is not 
too serious. I bet when you 
get the facts of this whole 
thing you will learn that 
those who are in back of 
this, are the Negroes who 
came into Detroit from the 
South. I think this kind of 
thing is foolish, for a man 
or his friends to get killed 
for this.” By now his speech 


over. I just had to stand up 
He said to me, “As you were, 
soldier.” I wanted to be nice 
and obey, I knew he was a 
Colonel, but his speech made 
it impossible for me to do so. 

I just had to interrupt. I 
didn’t know I was crying 
until later. He saw that I 
had to say something and 
told me he would give per- 
mission to speak. 

I asked him if he knew 
what all of us were there for. 
He said, “That is a stupid 
question to ask a Colonel, 
soldier.” I said, “Please an- 
swer if you will.” He said, 
“Yes, I know why you are 
here, don’t you?” 

WHAT TO FIGHT FOR 

To which I answered, “IJ 
know what I was told.” He 
wanted to know what. Then 
I started to tell him, “When \ 
we were being alerted for 
overseas duty back in the 
States, a Major briefed us 
Negro troops. We were told 
that we were not going to 
permit the Germans to come 
into America and take our 
watermelons, hogs and cattle. 
The fight that they were 
having back in Detroit, re- 
gardless of whether it was 
for a job or whether it was 
started by Southern Negroes, 
is far more important to me 
than what we are fighting 
for here.” 

COMPANY GETS REST 

At that point everybody 
started to talk back to him, 
about what they thought. It 
made me feel good to hear 
this. Then the Colonel went 
over to the Captain. I tried 
to hear what he was saying 
but I couldn’t. Later he got 
everybody quiet and said, 
“Men, what this company 
really needs is a rest. You 
have been through a lot here 
I am proud of you.” 

Everybody laughed and 
asked, “Are you kidding?” 
Within two hours we were 
in trucks on our way back 
to the staging area, which is 
a rest camp for the front line 
soldiers. The Colonel took 
charge of showing the men 
around the camp; what a 
nice place it would be to rest; 
how many , nice, young pretty 
girls there were there; what 
a nice time we would have. 
He was going to have some 
money there for us the next 
morning; paper and pencils 
for us to write homel and 
trucks would be in that eve- 
ning with water so we could 
take a bath. 


(Editor’s Note: A South 
African reader of NEWS & 
LETTERS, sent us the fol- 
lowing clipping from THE 
JOHANNESBURG STAR. 

To the Editor of The Star 

Sir, — At the beginning of 
October, 1954, I employed 
two Africans . . . one as 
garden boy and one as house- 
garden boy. Their identifica- 
tion books revealed both boys 
as Rhodesians, presumably 
employable outside the muni- 
cipal boundary only. 

Being inside this area, I 
telephoned Influx* to ascer- 
tain whether there was a 
chance of my obtaining per- 
mission to employ them. 

FARM LABOUR 

According to Immigration, 
these boys would be givfcn 
the option of accepting farm 
labour, the alternative being 
that they could return to 
Rhodesia. 


Who is kidding who? One 
had worked in the Union for 
seven solid years, and the 
other one for three to four 
years — then what are their 
ties in Rhodesia and what 
work would they do there, 
and who will pay the fare? 

Had I known what was go- 
ing to happen to them I 
would never have taken them 
to the Pass Office in the 
first place but rather re- 
leased them immediately to 
try to find employment out- 
side the municipal boundary. 

They will no doubt run 
away from the farm, and if 
and when caught, will face a 
prison charge for dessertion. 

Why did Immigration in 
the first place refuse to let 
me try to find employment 
for them? 

Is this because the farms 
need their labour so badly? 

(Mrs.) E. J. GRUEN. 


INDIGNANT HEART 

By Matthew Ward 


(Editor’s Note: INDIGNANT « 

HEART was first published in swore he d kill 
1952, This serial has bee* spe- Went to war. 
cially prepared for NEWS & 

LETTERS. Here is the fourth 
installment.) 


I was seven years old when 
the war broke out. All the 
farmers talked about the war 
and the Germans, We won- 
dered if the young Negroes 
eighteen to twenty, would 
have to go to war. Every 
Negro on the Berger planta- 
tion, but one, wa3 strong 
against going. One woman 
said, “Go be a brave soldier;” 
All cursed and abused her. 

The story came out that if 
they didn’t go the money in 
the United Staes wouldn't be 
any good. They said: we 
never have any. What differ- 
erence does it make. 

The next circulation that 
came out was that if the 
men went they would have 
complete freedom. AU want- 
ed this but' they asked why 
they couldn’t have it now. 

One of the first three 
drafted was my first cousin. 
The night before he left 
every Negro on the planta- 
tion had a reception. It lasted 
all night long. There Was 
singing' praying, drinking. 
All were trying to feel they’d 
see each other again. When 
they left, many of us went 
behind them_ oh foot for 
miles. The families were 
screaming the whole night 
and practically the whole 
week. 

Uncle Tim’s son, Oscar, 
was bad like his father. He 
loved action. He said he 
Wasn’t going to war, cross 
his heart and hope to die. 
This was a saying we would 
never back down on. Oscar 
said he’d cross both hands 
before he’d go to war. He 
went over and sharpened the 
axe, laid his hand down on 
the chapping block and 
chopped off his shooting fin- 
gers. He was rejected. They 
had to hold Oscar when his 


-World War II Veteran. brother got drafted. He 


him if he 
They sent 
Oscar to relations so that he 
wouldn’t be home when his 
brother left. 

We got a letter from my 
cousin Elwood from Camp 
Dodge, Iowa. No one had 
ever heard of it. We all vis- 
ualized it as in the war zone 
in Europe. Someone on the 
farm composed a song that 
we sang all the time: 

This war has everybody 
troubled now. 

Not only me and you 
Not only one and two 
The rich and the poor 
The white and the black 
Every nationality 

Lord we don’t know what 
to do. 

wt 

Some left home and left 
the mother crying 
Some left home and left 
the wife crying 
About this war 
Got everybody troubled now 
This war, this war. 

After the war, when test- 
ing out* the freedom, many 
boys were killed before they 
could get . home. Dixon, a 
plantation owner, killed a 
Negro soldier in sight of his 
own home. The fellow had 
stopped to talk to his friends. 
Dixon couldn’t stand the 
sight of a Negro in a uniform 
and shot him. 

At least ten or twelve 
boys from Berger’s place 
came home. They wanted to 
give a picnic to demonstrate 
what they had learned, 
marching and such. They all 
had their guns. The whites 
said they couldn’t show the 
others. The Negroes said 
they had liked to shoot be- 
fore- they left home. They 
had gone to war to save the 
country and they were going 
to march to show their 
friends. Six whites came. 
Two hundred Negroes were 
watching the demonstration. 
(To be continued) 
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forking For Independence 

By ANGELA TERRANO 


Children in 1941 — Soldiers in 1951 


In the past two years I 
have met many young girls 
who were getting married or 
had gotten married at 18 or 
19, knowing that sooner or 
later their husbands would 
have to go into the Army. 
But they wanted to have 
some time living in their own 
home together before he left. 
Even if just a few months, 
they would be precious 
months. During that time 
you would be scared to look 
in the mail box, never know- 
ing when that letter would 
come. 

..BEFORE THE DRAFT 
I remember at the begin- 
ning of the Second World 
War, I used to think that if 
I ever fell in love something 
was sure to hapen to the 
guy. Well, it wasn’t till after 
the Korean draft that I ex- 
perienced what many other 
people had gone through. My 
husband was drafted and 
sent overseas, soon after- 
wards the Korean War end- 
ed, but there are a million 
other spots where war could 
have and has broken out. 
THINGS YOU 
WORRY ABOUT 
I hardly remember the 
feeling any more. But I know 
it was very important to us 
at that time. We had just 
been married less than a 


year and getting settled with 
our jobs when he had to 
leave for two years. The sad- 
ness and tears are between 
two people and very hard to 
describe. The problems and 
the things that you begin to 
think about, I guess, a lot of 
people think the same. You 
worry about stupid things 
too, like girls in other coun- 
tries. Well anyway it usually 
sounds stupid to other peo- 
ple. 

You figure here you were 
just beginning really to know 
each other, starting a rela- 
tionship with the person you 
love and then he has to go 
away. Besides the possibility 
of war breaking out again, 
you find yourself thinking 
that maybe you both will 
form different relationships 
and every thing will be dif- 
ferent when he eomes home. 
I cflifn’t think you are ever 
sure of any thing at all dur- 
ing these two years. Then 
there is the decision you have 
to make, either to go back 
and live with your parents 
again, or to live by yourself. 

There’s another feeling 
that maybe won’t be under- 
stood when you think that 
war and death and a million 
other things are involved. 
But when you know that in 
all probability you will never 


have a chance to travel there 
is a little jealousy. Being the 
woman you have to stay 
home and work and wait. Of 
course I am talking about 
the ‘‘peace time” Army, But 
I think everyone would like 
to know what the rest of the 
world is like. And you would 
like to go through the same 
experiences with your hus- 
band. 

During the Second War, 
when I was a kid, we used to 
say when the first bomb 
drops here, we’ll jump into 
bed with our boyfriends and 
to blazes with society’s rules. 
Kids don’t say that' any 
more. Everything, all kinds 
of relationships have chang- 
ed. No one is waiting for the 
first bomb to drop before 
they experience some things 
in life. One kid told me, 
"“You can’t wait around for 
those people to set the world 
straight before you even be- 
gin to become a full person 
and sex and marriage is part 
of that.” 1 

For a long time now, kids 
have been growing up in a 
world that doesn’t hold much 
of a future for them, the 
way it is going, unless there 
is a terrific change. You be 
gin to think, why bother 
with the future? I’ll see what 
I can do now. 


W O M E 


If there ever was a genera- 
tion that should be able to 
consider war matter of factly 
it would be mine. When 
World War II started, I was 
in the third grade. Pearl 
Harbor oecured when I was 
in the fifth grade. I was 
f r i g h t e ned for days. I 
thought Pearl Harbor was in 
California and that the end 
was very close. Our teacher 
told us she had a nephew 
stationed at Pearl Harbor. 
She cried in class and it made 
us all feel uncomfortable. I 
recall that we discarded the 
geography books that pic 
tured the German people as 
skilled workers ' and clean 
housekeepers and the Japa- 
nese as warm, friendly people 
with a country making tre- 
mendous industrial progress 
TAUGHT TO HATE 

As a substitute for that 
worn out text, I remember 
a school assembly where the 
principal awarded one of the 
kids one d o 1 1 a r in War 
Stamps for a poster with the 
slogan “Wipe the Jap Right 
Off the Map.” He had the 
assembly repeat it several 
times, until we shouted it 
loud enough and with the 
proper emphasis. We were 
taught to hate. 

I remember German refu- 
gee children coming to our 
school. In our minds we as- 
sociated them with their per- 


secutors and ga\e them a 
miserable time. How they 
must have? detested us. It was 
a long time before" they won 
us over as friends. The Ger- 
mans and Japanese were the 
bad guys. That’s what stuck 
in those years. 

LEARNED DIFFERENTLY 

My generation grew older. 
We fought the Korean War 
and we occupied Europe. We 
came to know the people 
whom we wrote slogans when 
we were children. They were 
no different from the people 
we knew at home. These peo- 
ple weren’t like we said they, 
were. Something didn’t jibe. 
How come the war! 

There is always the . guy 
who says, "they ought to put 
all those wheels . from all 
those countries in a ring and 
let them fight it out.” The 
same guy who suggests it 
realizes it’s crazy when he 
says it. But he realizes, too, 
that war holds nothing for 
the average person. After it’s 
over, the same guys who 
were on top are still on top 
and nothing has changed.' 

—ROBERT ELLERY 

i. * * * 

(Editor s N;te: Robert 
Ellery wrote the popular 
ar ticle, “G.I. View of June 
17,” which appeared in this 
first issue of NEWS & 
LETTERS.) 


Just A Housewife 

By Mrs. Martha Hunt 


Working A Full Time Job 


Capitalist society tries to 
wring every penny it can 
from the working man. In 
order to have anything, he 
has to learn to fight this in 
every way he he can. Every 
working man and woman 
knows that you have to ma- 
neuver and connive and jeal- 
r ously guard every penny, if 
you are to end up with any- 
thing. This is an attitude 
toward money that is cre- 
ated by capitalism. 

This inhuman attitude 
reaches into the home and di- 
vides the- family. I know of 
husbands who guard their 
money as jealously from 
their wives as they would 
from a used car salesman on 
TV., But a woman can stand 
such treatment for only so 
. long and then she takes ac- 
tion. - 

One woman I know 
couldn’t understand why she 
felt so restricted and unhap- 
py, f)ut she found the answer 
when she finally took a job 
and was able to decide her- 
self how to spend her money. 
She bought an automatic 
washing machine, clothes for 
her children and furnishings 
for her house. Her husband 
did not approve her buying 
these things when it came 
out of his salary because he 
didn’t consider them neces- 
sary. She proved that she 
knew more about what she 
needed for her home and 
family then he did. He is the 
one now* who is bragging 


about what a nice home they 
have. 

WOMAN MAKES 
THE HOME 

Some men lose respect for 
their wives because they 
don’t earn money. Every- 
thing is measured in money. 
It is the measure of a man’s 
worth and to a lot of men 
that means that a housewife 
isn’t worth' anything. But 
while some women in the 
past may have half-way be- 
lieved that idea, a woman to- 
day doesn’t. She knows that 
half of everything her hus- 
band owns is hers and she 
uses it to the best advantage 
she can. She makes the home 
what it is, sometimes, against 
great odds. For that reason, 
the home reflects the effort 
a woman puts into making 
it a special place of comfort 
and love for her family to 
come to. 


PITTSBURGH.— I’m a full- 
time housewife and I don’t 
have any kind of schedule at 
all. I have a husband and my 
father and three little boys 
to wash and iron for. 

I couldn’t have any sched- 
ule for my work. I have to 
work according to my hus- 
band’s Schedule. Steel-work- 
ers work on a rotational shift 
and I have to, too. The shift 
changes every week. Some- 
times my husband will have 
a week of midnights and 
then only two days of day- 
shift and then a few days off 
in the middle of the week 
and then afternoon shift. If 
I want to know what hours 
he’s working, I have to askj 
him every week. Even hei 
I doesn’t usually know until 
Thursday, when they put up; 
the schedule for the next 
week. You can’t really plan 
anything, not even a week- 
end. I 







. And, Dear, you should see the cute thing baby did today.” 


The 8 to 4 shift is the only 
shift when I can keep my 
house straightened. On that 
shift, I can straighten up the 
house after he’s gone to 
work and while the kids are 
either asleep or off to school. 

On the 4 to 12 shift, the 
house is seldom straight. In 
the morning my husband 
may want us to do something 
or go somewhere. I have to 
let my things go. By the time 
he’s off to work, the kids are 
home, 

But the 12 to 8 shift is 
even worse. When everybody 
else is up, my husband is 
just coming home to sleep. 
Practically my sole job on 
that shift is keeping the kids 
quiet inside and outside the 
house — my own kids and ev- 
erybody else’s. The only way 
I can try to work out my 
own work is to work on Sat- 
urday night when everybody 
else is in bed. 

On the rotational shifts, 
there are times I don’t get 
out of the house for weeks. 
You just can’t take that. So 
I take Monday as my day 
off. I can’t take Sundays off 
— that’s my worst day. But 
on Mondays the house is still 
pretty much caught up from 
Saturday night. No matter 
how much other work is 
piled up I take off. I’ll take 
the kids and just go walking. 
We’ll stop and look ht things, 
buy some popsicles; it’s nice 
just being out. 

—Housewife 


Wom@E Look It War 

We were eating our lunch 
when Claire says, "You don’t 
know whether to have any 
children these days. If "^ou 
have a girl, you have to 
worry about sex maniacs, 
and if you have a boy, you 
have to send them to war. <> 
You have no say about it.” 

Jo said, ‘‘That’s true. My 
youngest son is in the Navy, 
l and if he really had to fight, 
he wouldn’t want to. He’d be 
scared. It used to be if your . 
husband went off to war it 
was so his children wouldn’t - 
have to. But in ten years 
time, my husband was in, 
and now my son is serving.” 

Claire said, “My husband 
was in Europe. He said it 
was horrible and sad seeing 
these towns ripped up;, the 
people’s homes raided, even 
fcy our men; the people in 
want: what war does to peo- 
ple, the civilians and the sol- ^ 
diers.” 

It doesn’t make any sense 
to me to think in terms of 
having another war. The last 
one saw the Russians as an 
ally and the Japanese wj^e , 
enemies. Now it’s reversed. 

As I see it, this jockeying 
for positions in everybody 
else’s country, by the Rus- 
sians and Americans, leads 
nowhere but to destruction.' 
in those countries and threat- 
ens a world war which can . 
wipe out man and earth. 
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Declaration of ^depen- 
dence* let alone express 
themselves freely oh what 
type of society they want. 

The political leaders can- 
not even hear this question — 


“Can mankind be free?” — 
much less see the emerging 
new society because they 
have created an atmosphere 
of fear and deprivation of 
human liberties. 


WORLD OUTLOOK 


Conflict Behind Peace 

(Continued from Page 1) 

In the early 1930s, when 
Russia first turned to mass 
production, Henry Ford was 
the model. Now the model is 
the American farming tech- 
nique. The Khruschev, speech 
at the beginning of the year, 
which foreshadowed Malen- 
kov’s fall, was full of praise 
for American farming tech- 
nique. 

Malenkov* must have 
thought it too big a gamble, 
When all they can know for 
sure is that IF the rains are 
plentiful, the gamble will pay 
off this year. These lands, 
now being ploughed up are 
marginal. In the next year 
or two they may become 
dustbowls. 

Russia is the only indus- 
trially. advanced country 
where as much as half of the 
population is still engaged in 
agriculture. At present its 
rulers are ‘trying nothing 
(short of reversing the his- 
toric trend of industry to 
absorb the displaced farming 
population. They are sending 
the urban population — youth, 
demobilized soldiers, and 
Skilled tractor drivers — into 
“the country.” So total is the 
crisis in Russia that, after 25 
years of alleged socialism, 
the state-capitalist bureau- 
cracy has no other way of 
assuring bread for the pop- 
ulation. 

AUTOMATION, THE PLAN 
AND THE WORKER 

On the eve of the Geneva 
Conference, an All-U n i o n 
- Conference of Industrial Per- 
sonnel was held. Who should 
address it but the feVfef pres- 
ent Khruschev. He seems to 
be everywhere at the same 
time. He appears at a con- 
i' ference in the Ukraine to 
urge an increase in the yield 
of sugar beets. He appears 
at a Conference with Tito in 
Yugoslavia. He is present at 
the Conference of the Big 
Four in Geneva. At the All- 



ot the need to change from 
“short term” (Five Year) 
planning to “long range” 
planning. On the basis of his 
speech, a new decree was is- 
sued: Reorganization of In- 
dustry Planning. A new Min- 
istry was created. 

All that week, the official 
papers, Pravda and Izvestia, 
ran articles On: WHAT IS 
HOLDING BACK AUTOMA- 
TION? 

The Conference itself is- 
sued , “An Appeal to All 
/ Workers, Engineers, Techni- 
cians and Employees in the 
Soviet Union” to learn from 
the experience of “the pro- 
duction innovators.” 


speed demons. They dare not 
create another Stakhanov — 
the production pace-setter of 
Hie 1930’s. It was not un- 
common for some local Stak- 
hanov to find himself mur- 
dered. Now it is “the pro- 
duction innovators” the Rus- 
sian workers are ordered to 
emulate. But by- whatever 
name, the Russian worker 
knows it all comes from the 
Sweat of his brow. The low 
productivity of the Russian 


worker Is the measure of his 
resistance to the totalitarian 
regime. At the same time, 
collective farm leaders are 
being murdered in the coun- 
try while in the city there is 
a serious wave of “juvenile 
delinquency.” There is no 
escape from the totality of 
the crisis. That is what sent 
the Russian rulers to Geneva. 

AS FOR THE 
UNITED STATES 

Lest anyone think that 
the United States, where 
“free enterprise capitalism” 
rules, is free from crises, let 
them take another look at 
our country. Ever since the 
1929 crash we have moved 
in the same general direction 
that Russia did: from crisis 
to war to recession and unto 
the brink of. another war. 
That is what sent the Ameri- 
can rulers to Geneva. 

The state-capitalist bureau- 
crats in Rusisa cannot im- 
agine any problem which 
they cannot solve by a blue- 
print. The private capitalist 
bureaucrats cannot imagine 
any problem that the dollar 
sign cannot solve. A few 
days back, all the financial 
experts in this country com- 
plained that the Geneva Con- 
ference had pushed the Re- 
port of the President’s Eco- 
nomic Council of Advisers 
off of the front pages. This 
report sounded very much 
like the 1928 ballyhoo of end- 
less prosperity on the very 
eve of the stock market 
crash. 

Let us for the moment dis- 
regard the signs of crisis in 
this country. Let us turn our 
heads from inflation and the 
billions of dollars in install- 
ment buying ; from the mil- 
lion already displaced by au- 
tomation; from the begin- 
nings of another serious un- 
employment in auto ; and 
from the fact that in free- 
enterprise, prosperous, high- 
ly-mechanized American agri- 
culture, Governmental price 
supports are still needed to 
keep the crisis from showing. 
For the present let us take 
this report of prosperity at 
face value. 

The question to be an- 
swered is: why did this re- 
port play a poor second 
fiddle to the Geneva Confer- 
ence? We have the word of 
the financial editor of the 
Republican New York Her- 
ald-Tribune that it is “the 
universal quest for peace.” 
For once, he is right. 

Look at the people in Iowa 
who poured out in thousands 
to welcome the visiting Rus- 
sian farm delegation. That 
was the biggest demonstra- 
tion since Eisenhower’s vic- 
tory parade at the end of 
World War n. Eisenhower 
may out-smile Khruschev, 
but he is not Khruschev’s 
equal at creating “popular 
fronts of all classes for 
peace.” (See TWO WORLDS, 
p. 5.) 

WHERE THE REAL 
PROBLEM LIES 

The problem is not of an- 
tagonism between America 
and Russia. The problem ex- 
ists within every 'country. It 
is the problem of relations 
between people. It is the re- 


lation of the worker at the 
point of production to the 
bureaucracy that dominates 
over him in his own country. 
Here again, the crisis in 
Russia will help illuminate 
the problem in America. 

Top Russian scientists are 
singing^ the glories of au- 
tomation and are exhorting 
their fellow-scientists “to get 
closer to life” because “the 
detachment of scientists from 
production hinders the fruit- 
ful cooperation between sci- 
entists and practical work- 
ers.” 

That, no doubt, is true. 
But it isn’t anyone’s personal 
or individual fault. There is 
nothing subjective or per- 
sonal about the division be- 
tween manual and mental 
work. This separation be- 
tween mental and manual 
work i| the very foundation 
on which capitalism rests, 
whatever its form. It has our 
society by the throat. Au- 
tomation will not lessen the 
division. It has brought the 
division to the breaking 
point. Nothing can stop the 
movement of contemporary 
society to utter collapse. 

This law df motion can- j 
not be reversed so long as 
production Is at the ex- 
pense of the worker. The 
only thing that can reverse 
this movement is the re- 
lease of the energies of the 
working people working for 
themselves: Working in a 
productive system where 
the motive force Is the de- 
velopment of the individual 
and not of the machine or 
of profits. 

The American worker is 
not as poor as the Russian 
worker, but much more is at 
stake than the rate of pay. 
Our dollar-minded politicians 
and intellectuals have never 
understood, and do not yet j 
understand, what the founder 
of the modem working class 
movement saw 100 years 
ago. The crisis of production 
— and hence of society — lies 
in this: The worker, seeking 
his dignity and. freedom, “be 
his payment high or low,” 
will oppose a mode of pro- 
duction which makes the 
worker nothing hut a cog in 
a machine. 

Today’s political and intel- 
lectual leaders look for the 
root of the world crisis ev- 
erywhere except at the rela- 
tions of people at the point 
of production. The center of 
gravity has not moved from 
there just because they have 
called a conference at Ge- 
neva. Nor will launching sat- 
ellites in space solve the 
problems of this earth. 

“Can mankind survive?” is 
not a question posed by the 
H-bomb. Working people 
have been asking this ques- 
tion ever since 20 million of 
them were thrown on the 
streets during the Depression 
more than 20. years ago. 

“Can mankind be free?” 
is the question the work- 
ing' people are now asking. 
They ask it not only of 
one party State bureau- 
crats like the Russians. 
They ask it of those lead- 
ers who have so riddled 
this country with reac- 
tionary laws that - millions 
of Americans would fear 
to sign their name to the 


A LETTER FROM 
GERMANY 

A recent headline in the 
daily press, proclaims that a 
shortage of skilled labor in 
West Germany is threatening 
their continued economic re- 
covery. 

NEWS & LETTERS has 
received the following letter 
from a German reader: 

' “I have been unemploy- 
ed for the last five years. 
During the fourth year of 
my unemployment, a re- 
ceived half a year of work 
relief. That is all they usu- 
ally. offer in West Berlin, 
particularly to the older 
worker. Unemployed who 
qualify, are hired to do 
minor clerical work in 
some Senate office for 40 
hours a week at underpay? 
After exactly six months, 
one is discharged and 
others are brought in. 

“If one is lucky, he can 
get such work relief bene- 
fits once every five years. 
Eventually, people grow to 
old to qualify and then all 
they can get is th£ pittance 
of old-age pensions. One 
can safely predict that this 
is how life will be for the 
older person, here in West 
Berlin, for the next ten 
years. j- 

“Previously, I had a job 
in East Berlin where I 
earned considerably more 
than what they pay on 
work relief. I have to make 
out the best I can with 
what they give. 

“Those in high places, 
talk too much but do very 
little. As for the Senate, 
they’d most prefer to hush 
up the problem of unem- 
ployment. 

“For those gentlemen up 
there, life is so much better 
with their secure positions 
with high pay and ade- 
quate old age pensions 
guaranteed. 

“The division of the 
country and of Berlin is 
responsible for all this. 
Things can change only if 
this wretched separation 
comes to an end. I see no 
other way out. 

“All of us who have be- 
come unemployed are vic- 
tims of this wretched split. 
Nobody concerns himself 
with our unemployment 
problem. 

“Only with a unified 
Germany can this change. 

I see no other way out.” 


ON A KNIFE-EDGE 
England’s economy is on 
a knife-edge. The slightest 
change in the world or do- 
mestic situation causes a 
flurry. The recent talks at 
Geneva, in their own way, 
focused on Britain’s dilemma. 

Britain has never recov- 
ered from World War n. 
With bated breath she walks 
the precarious patch of cold 
war, desperately hoping for 
peace. 

The current Geneva talks, 
on peaceful use of atomic 
energy, spotlight it in an- 
other way. One of the three 
powers in the atomic tri- 
angle, Britain is feverishly 
seeking a new source of en- 
ergy to replace its worn-out 
coal. 

A few weeks ago, they 
raised the domestic price of 
coal and a minor crisis fol- 
lowed. Britain is increasingly 
compelled to import more ex- 
pensive German and Ameri- 
can coal. For a nation which 
rose to dominance on the 
basis of having been the first 
to exploit its coal resources 
for industrialization, this is 
a measure of its twilight. Its 
coal seams are worn out. The 
miners are rebelling against 
working under the increas- 
ingly hazardous conditions of 
these old seams and mechan- 
ization does not help. 

The recent price rise 
brought forth angry criti- 
cisms both from the Tories 
and from the Labor opposi- 
tion. The miners were blamed 
for not producing enough. 
The Government was blamed 
for encouraging electrifica- 
tion for consumer use, be- 
cause this increases consump- 
tion of precious coal stocks. 
The only solutions offered 
were speed-up, labor discip- 
line and doing without. 

It is this mess that John 
L. Lewis is hopefully looking 
toward, to heal the ills in the 
dying American coal indus- 
try. (See NEWS & LET- 
TERS, Aug. 5). 

• * * 

Families, when a Child is bom 
Want it to be intelligent.'’ 

I, through intelligence, 

Having wrecked my whole 

life* , ^ 

Only hope the baby will, 
prove 

Ignorant and stupid. » 

Then he will crown a tranquil 
life 

By becoming a Cabinet Min- 
ister. 

(Written over 900 years ago 
by the Chinese poet, Su 
Tung-p’o) 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By CHARLES DENBY 

Abusing the Workers' Strength 

Chrysler worker was telling me of a recent union meet- 
called by the leadership for the purpose of taking a 
ike vote in the recent contract negotiations with Chrysler, 
said that according to a leaflet passed out several days 
•lier, the meeting would be held one day and the strike 
te would be taken a day or so later. 

HEN UAW AND CHRYSLER NEGOTIATED 

Emil Mazey, one of the International union’s top crass, 
ve a report at this meeting of the situation in the Chry- 
r negotiations. He pointed out that the hold-up in the 
ogress- was that the company refused to grant a 74 in- 
case to the highest classification in engineering. These 
irkers make $3.84 an hour or more. The next problem 
is a raise for the tool and die workers who made some- 
lat near the same. Another problem was the office work- 
s to whom the company did not want to grant an Annual 
age because they are paid on a yearly basis. The last 
r oblem was the Steward System: the company wanted to 
duce the number of stewards to less than one-third of 
hat it is today. The remaining stewards would have an 
>ur free in the morning and one hour in the afternoon to 
ke care of grievances, 

HING FOR PRODUCTION WORKERS 

Mazey said that was it. Not one thing did he say about 
oduction workers, the mass force of the workers. 

| This worker told me he noticed that the stewards had 
bt very friendly to the workers several days before, urging 
workers to attend the meeting. As this worker said, 
phey always want the production workers’ strength to 
et something for someone else.” No engineers were there 
t the meeting and no office workers. Production workers 
rare at the meeting and they take home less pay than most 
f those mentioned and their working conditions are unbear- 
ble in comparison. Yet not a word was said concerning 
hem. The union just asked them to give their votes and 
heir strength so that pressure can be put on the company 
o get what the union wanted. 

As workers, we would be glad to see every one of the 
Present chief stewards working every day and all day. But 
ire have to vote for them because the company will have 
onaplete control over every minute of production without 
ny representation that we can protest to. The workers 
rant a change in the Steward System. We want more and 
letter representation, to have some control of our destiny 
n production. This the company and the union leaders are 
.gainst. 

JNION AND COMPANY AGAINST WILDCATS 

This worker also said that the big brass made quite a big 
ipeech against wildcat strikes. The workers had had one 
hat day and the company used this against the union 
>rass in bargaining. It hurt those union leaders and ia 
eality it hurt the company too. It shows that neither the 
ibmpany nor the union leaders have complete control over 
he workers. When they bargain, the union leaders always 
ell the company how well they have the workers under con- 
rol. They are proved wrong every time workers take action 
n their own hands. 

SQUEEZED IN THE MIDDLE 

Many workers asked each other what they thought of 
dazey’s speech. Some said it is another bunch of lies to use 
>ur strength for their own use and against us. 

One worker said, “Did you see the vicious attitude ex- 
>ressed against those workers who had the wildcat strike? 
rhe implication was in the speaker's talk about firing them 
f they don’t return tomorrow. They said the voting would 
jegin tomorrow but they are asking us, who are here, to 
irote today. They do not trust us to come back. It will give 
IS time to think over the speech. 

“It all adds up to this: The production worker is caught 
n the middle between the union leaders and the company. 
We will be squeezed to a point where we will be forced to 
Mirst out.” t 


Workers Are Restless In All 
Industries and Unions 

A West Coast construction worker, who is a regular reader of NEWS & LETTERS, 
has written the following which we publish as the lead article for this issue: 

“Over the past few weeks, NEWS & LETTERS has carried stories and articles that 
show how greatly displeased workers are with their particular unions. Both Charles 
Denby and Jerry Kegg have told stories along these lines. Other articles have shown that 
this same struggle is going on in different parts of the country. In particular, I’ve read 
the articles that are pointed against the leadership of the United Auto Workers and the 
United Mine Workers. Workers in those unions have shown their displeasure by wild- 
catting against contracts negotiated by their leaders. 

.. The ® ame . anilide pre-° overwhelmi l rejected the has 3,500 members. It is con- 
vails m the union I belong to. contract and sent the com _ sid ered an ‘unruly’ local The 
on mean to say that the m jttee back to get a better meetings were always lively, 
workers are against their one The men never did take kind- 

umon as such. As a matter ly to the old do-nothing offi- 

fnwt • °f s ^ er says .Jhey even gave the com- ciaIs that came with the local 

something against their - un- mittee the power to call a whe n it was recognized at the 

h i e T gh i ave a g i ° n Stn * e th * be 'f nning ' of the beginning of World War II. 
his hands because workers week if the bosses didn’t 

are right in distrusting out- make a much better offer. TRY TO DO SOMETHING 
siders who just criticize. But Most of the men expected a “After the war, some of 
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i aiders wno just criticize. But ; Most of the men expected a “After the war, some of 

-i— H the men tried to do something 

about the local leaders. After 
Vf several years of agitation 

jmy/ &-L lop? 1 they were able to elect a bet- 

— ter man. At least, he was 

more energetic and wanted to 
yi \ do something about the large 

l number of open shops in this 
v|l "..’A. )fj>\ J town. Well, he was elected. 

a very short time he got 
: y ^ sticky fingers. Some mem- 
f kers brought charges against 

s' I him and found him guilty. We 

r j elected another. A real mili- 

\ ^ y tanU too. He always fought 

/, / selflessly for the union with- 

( out any thought of personal 
/ ,J / ?\y\ \ J gain. He served his term and 

c= ~~ — Ur" y i / / then he was replaced. He 

LABOR jkrjr jy-\Z Ay himself admitted that there 

UNITY i|||& was only so much he could 

I “They elected another guy. 

it is clear that a situation has strike and were ready for it. He was an even better fighter 
been reached that is not re- Then, suddenly, we got the than the one before. In just 
stricted to one industry. news over the radio that we three years this guy went the 
! Things might vary from were to report to work on way of all the others. He be- 
industry to industry and Monday. In the daily papers gan to accept money from 
from union to union but, by we finally saw the gist of the employers and from the 
and large, the situation is what the committee had set- men, too, for ‘special favors.’ 

| pretty much the same the tied for. It was virtually the What finally got him kicked 
| country over. Let me give same thing that the men had out was the fact that he was 
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UNITY 


you my story. 

MEN REJECT CONTRACT 
“I belong to one of the 
AFL Building Trades Unions. 


Last week, something hap- CONTRACT 
pened which is pretty com- “There vm 


rejected just a few days ear- in on a plot to take the inter- 
lier. national president’s place. 

The result was that the in- 
UNION ACCEPTS ternational president lowered 

CONTRACT the boom on him and kicked 

“There v™ are The rnn- him ° ut ° n charges of ‘irreg- 


peneu which is pretty com- “There you are The con cuarges or ureg- 

in all unions these days, tract had been sig . ned , What ularities ” I’ve seen worse ir- 
AFL or CIO or independents. could we do , We had to „ Q regularities m this interna-. 
Our contract was up for ne- back , To add ‘ insult to injury, tionaL 

gotiation. The employers of- there wasn « t any way we THINGS DON’T IMPROVE 
fered quite a bit less than „ , , . . , „ . 

what the men wanted. Nego- , . ^ , s , 11 . e .°. . °" “Here you have a sad 

tiations had dragged on for d u ti called story. A large group of work- 

months. Not only wages were a “,„ a „ ™ * , calle( * ers who are read y to strike 

involved. A number of other y . P ,. rmi S1 ? n ° to get a better contract but 
issues were involved. The is- the mternatlonal President, their leaders sign behind 
sues themselves are not so “Our union grew with this their backs. Any number of 
important. What is important town. Our particular local (Continued on Back Page) 
is the fact that the men did - y : ~ ~ ■ ■ > . . 

not like the contract. They hi this Issue . . . 


AN APOLOGY 

We are very sorry this 
issue reaches you late. Be- 
cause of conflict in printing 
schedule, we were forced 
to change our printing day. 

With this issue, we begin 
our new printing schedule 
on Wednesdays instead of 
Fridays. 
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Speed-Up and Lay-Off Plague N. Y. Workers 

... on Page 3 



A DOCTOR SPEAKS 


BY M.D. 


WHAT DOES TIPPING DO TO YOU 


iliSCOAL AND ITS PEOPLE ■■■ 

Miners Resist Saturday Work 


Not long ago a TV repair man came to our home to 
check the set. We could hear voices but not see the pic- 
ture. In about three minutes he had replaced a tube 
which had to do with voltage regulation and the pic- 
ture was clear. 


When I was paying him, my young son and his sis- 
ter, concerned over the fact that the man was working 
on a holiday, urged me in loud whispers to give him at 
least a dollar tip. 


I suppose that I tip about as often as most other 
people, but still I don’t like the idea of tipping. Perhaps 
the word has become a bit shop-worn and hollow-sounding 
of late, but I don’t think it is American. 


There are, today, a lot of words spilled on the term 
"Americanism/’ It has become so covered upthat it is 
hard to see what it actually is. 

To me, America would be meaningless if people did 
not feel in it some answer to their search for human 
values — for an appreciation of the worth of each human 
being. 

There is something false about tipping. It is as 
though one were "receiving a bribe to perform well. Basic- 
ally, it undermines human dignity for it assumes dishon- 
est effort. Practically, it helps to maintain poor wage 
levels. 

Many physicians are generous tippers. I have often 
seen them leave a 25c or 50c tip for a cup of coffee in the 
•hospital restaurant. I know one doctor who is extreme- 
ly lavish with tips and gifts. But the fees he charges his 
patients are tremendous but he is not overly concerned 
with the patients’ ability to pay them. Still, he is a gen- 
erous tipper. 


Experiences and Expectations 


Los Angeles. — Harry is a 
man I worked with in an air- 
craft factory. I want to tell 
his story here because wher- 
ever I have worked I always 
meet workers who, as indi- 
viduals, preserve for their 
friends the history and les- 
ions of modem working class 
struggle. When workers face 
problems they bring to bear 
not only their immediate, in- 
dividual responses but a 
wealth of group experience 
accumulated in many towns, 
cities, countries and indus- 
tries. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 
STRIKE 


Harry was born in Ger- 
many. As a machinist’s ap- 
prentice (he was about 17 
theft) he went through the 
years of German revolution 
following World War I. He 
saw whole cities go out on 
strike, workers battling with 
troops, workers organizing 
the general strikes in their 
shops. When- he came to this 
country after the defeat of 
that revolution, in the early 
’20’s, it was not long before 
he was plunged into the 
struggle for recognition of 
the unions here. 


THE DOUGLAS STRIKE 

When he came to Los An- 
geles he worked in a small 
job doing sub-contract work 
for Douglas. When the Dou- 
glas workers went out on 
strike to get union recogni- 
tion, he and the other work- 
ers in this small job went out 
on a sympathy strike to pre- 
vent Douglas from transfer- 
ring from the strikebound 
plant to job shops through- 
out the city. 

Not long after the Douglas 
workers won their strike, 
Harry quit his. job and went 
to work at another one of the 
large aircraft plants. When 
this plant went on strike for 
union recognition Harry was 
right there with them. 


Other workers listen to 
Harry with great respect be- 
cause of his great experience 
in the labor movement. One 
time I was at his home dur- 
ing the recent North Ameri- 
can Aviation strike. He told 
me that it was his opinion 
that the company was far 
better prepared for the strike 
than the union. He pointed 
out that the Republican gov- 
ernment in Washington was 
hostile to the workers and 
would use the laws against 
them. He noted how the com- 
pany was able to promote 
scabbing by hiring unskilled 
newcomers to Los Angeles. 
His conclusion was that the 
union could only win the 
strike by extending it beyond 
the boundaries of the plant, 
by calling a General Strike 
to cut off supplies for the 
plant and to prevent North 
American work being done in 
the many small job shops 
throughout the city. ' Since 
the union leaders would have 
nothing to do with such a 
bold attack against big busi- 
ness, the workers lost the 
strike after being out for 
many weeks. I don’t know if 
Harry’s strategy would have 
won the strike but I have 
heard workers employed else- 
where in Los Angeles speak 
of General Strike also. 


BARRACKSVILLE, W. 
Va. — A couple of weeks ago j 
the District was down at our 
local. Leonard Pnakovich, 
District vice-president, was 
down to set the men straight 
on the contract and what 
they had to do 
RAILROAD CAR 
SHORTAGE 

The situation at our mine, 
like most of the mines 
around here, is that there is 
now a shortage of railroad 
coal cars for the coal com- 
pany to work as much as it 
would like to. We work 
three and four days a week, 
depending on how many coal 
cars the company gets. 

This is not the first time 
that this has happened. We 
had the same thing ten years 
ago and it hasn’t changed 
much since then. We get our 
cars from the B&O Railroad. 
They say they only have 45,- 
000 units of rolling stock 
and need 60,000- They say 
they have 10,000 more units 
ordered, but this isn’t helping 
us now. By the time they get 
the 10,000 units they’ll prob- 
ably have worn out 10,000 
units they have on hand now. 
CONTRACT AND 
SATURDAYS 

The contract says that we 
have to work on Saturdays 
if it isn’t the sixth consecu- 
tive day that a man has 
worked. If it is the sixth 
straight day, we get time and 
a half. If not, we get straight 
time. But the - way things are 
now, we float during the week 
and are expected to come out 
on Saturdays for straight 


time. 

We know that Pnakovich 
was there to try to get us to 
work on Saturdays. We had 
let the company know that 
we didn’t like the set-up and 
weren’t going to go along - 
with it. The District, as usu- 
al, was going to do the com- 
pany’s work for it, 

“WE’RE HUMAN BEINGS” 

Pnakovich quoted contract. 
The men knew the contract. 
They were completely against 
it, and let it be known in nc 
uncertain terms. A miner 
said, "This happened not 
once but plenty of times: We 
work two days a week. Mon- 
day and Saturday. How 
come the company can get 
cars on Saturday and can’t 
during the week? Let them 
get the cars during the week. 
You never know when you’re 
going to work during the 
week. You can’t plan for any- 
thing except for week-ends. 
Now they want to take that 
away from us too.” 

Another miner chimed in. 
“The only time we have for 
ourselves is the week-end. If 
you take this away from us 
you might as well treat us 
like cattle. Keep us penned 
up until it’s time to work, 
then let us out. But we’re 
not cattle, we’re human be- 
ings and we’re not going to 
take it.” 

"How come we’re always 
getting the dirty end of the 
deal,” another said. “We’ll 
work during the week if the 
company has the cars. Don’t 
blame us for something the 
railroad company doesn’t do. 


Get on them to do s< 
I thing.” » - 


“WERE YOU A MINER 
At one point in the a 
ment, Pnakovich had 
nerve to tell the men th; 
we didn’t want to work 
Saturdays to go somew 
else and work. One m 
asked him, “Were you 
miner?” Pnakovich said 
had been. The miner 
plied, “Well you sure d 
act like it!” The men ros 
their agreement. 


Pnakovich couldn’t s' 
the men at all. The mee 
ended with the men still 
termined that they would 
work on Saturday^ a 
floating during the w 
They let Pnakovich ki 
that the only story t 
wanted him to go to the e 
pany with was this and aj 
ing else. The men were, 
going to be punished beca 
of the failure of the B&C 
provide cars They had' 
much weight on their ba 
already. They wanted 
more 


Inn For Others 


BOBTOWN, Pa,— -It lo 
like Lewis is trying to m 
an example of CavalcanteJ 
has it in for all the miners 
account of the wildcat stri 
we’ve had to go on. So .J 
trying to get even with j 
of us by knocking Cavalc 
te. He’s trying to stj 
Who’S boSS. ■ &&£$ I 


What Hoover Taught Me 


If Lewis wants to do sol 
thing, he might try look 
at the men that he’s put 


office, not someone the n 


FAIRMONT, W. Va. 


ONE AMONG MANY 

Harry is just one worker 
among many. But he is also 
only one of many who have 
had vivid and sharp experi- 
ences in the struggles of 
workers to get a better way 
of life. I hope that this new 
paper will be a place where 
they can interchange and 
share their experience and 
knowledge with everyone in- 
terested in a more human 
existence* 


Some people say working 
people like us are poor folks. 
But I really figure that I’m a 
rich man. In fact, maybe 
better off than the rich man 
I know as long as the rich 
man has something to eat, I 
will, too. 

Herbert Hoover’s the one 
who taught me to eat before 
the rich. I was like lots of 
folks during the depression. 
No job, and one day the wife 
told me that she had used the 
last flour in the house. 

I went out walking up and 
down the streets as usual. 
And I met a buddy of mine. 
We were both in the same fix 
— not a thing left to eat in 
the house. W were standing 
near a warehouse, and could 
see men loading crates of 
meat from a truck. We look- 
ed at each other, me and my 
buddy, and he asked me if I 
was game. Neither of us 
was fixing to starve; and I 
figured that even if we got 
caught, at least they’d have 
to feed me. So off we went. 


food and I started thinking — 
well, I have our meat, now 
we need some bread. So I 
took one of the hams and 
asked a man in a st&re if he’d 
swap me some flour and 
shortening for the meat. He 
said any time. 


There were reports in the 
paper after a while that 
bread was being missed at 
the warehouse. 


We found a place to crawl 
under the loading platform.. 
My buddy got him a big box, 
but I wanted something I 
could run with, so I took a 
long narrow box. We met 
some place further away and 
opened them up. He had 
hams and I had pork loins 
So we swapped half and half. 
SWAPS AND VARIETY 
I started home with my 


And sure enough, one day 
I saw a policeman walking 
toward me and I was walking 
down the street with a box 
on my shoulder. When he 
got close enough he recog- 
nized me. We knew each 
other pretty well. He said, 
"What In the name of Pete 
do you have there?” I said, 
“Now what does it look like? 
It’s a bread box,” "Well,” he 
said, "you’d better watch out. 
Someone is taking bread 
from the warehouse and 
we’re looking for him. You’d 
better get on home with that 
box or someone might think 
something.” I said, “Okay.” 
And went right on by. 


TO THOSE RESPONSIBLE 


I guess we could have 
begged from the neighbors. 
But I wasn’t going to go to 
them. They weren’t respon- 
sible for the fix we were in. 
I figured it was only right to 
take it from the ones that 
were. I figured the ware- 
houses could afford it. Our 
neighbors couldn’t* ^ v 


have put in. There isn’1 
safe man in the whole S 
trict outfit we have over 
And if there’s anything 
miner wants it is a man ti 
know is going to be look 
out for their safety. 

The thing that gets m^ 
that when we were work 
two and three days a we 
you didn’t hear Lewis tell 
the operators that we had 
work more. He can’t tell th 
that, but when we get hi 
from vacation, he can tell 
that have to work on P 
day for straight time — i 
that was the fifth day . 
would be working. 
TRIPLE SQUEEZE 

The miners are all cauj 
in , a triple squeeze play- 
tween the government, 
company and the District, 
looks like all of them hi 
the same ideas about 
miners. They say you j 
have to work. It makes 
difference what kind of c 
ditions you have to work/ 
der just so long as you w< 
when they tell you to. ; J 
keep on working and pay 
to help everyone else m: 
out all right in what ti 
want, but to hell with w’ 
you want. We pay taxes 
the government, dues to 
union and you know when 
work that the company 
making money off of our 
bor. It looks like w< 
keeping everyone’s hi 
above water— all but 






>mpany Prefers 
►mmitteemen 

OS ANGELES— A friend 
nine who works in auto 
ires me that the compan- 
von’t give up the eommit- 
ian system for what he 
s the “steward system” 
iiout' a long and bitter 
iggle- 

fader the steward system, 
ce would be a union dele- 
k representing a small 
hber of workers in his im- 
iiate vicinity, just like the 
iman system the coippan- 
have. The union delegate 
ild be working right on 
g line. If something was 
ng wrong he would be in 
losition to do something 
?ut it right away. 

MM1TTEEMAN SYSTEM 
Jnder the present commit- 
nan system, one union 
egate, often full time, rep- 
ents a very large number 
workers. He can fight a 
evance only when the 
rker involved files a for- 
,1 grievance. But there are 
bt of workers who, for one 
ison or another, don’t want 
stick their necks out like 
it. 

Dne ^ case in point, I am 
d, is happening where my 
end works. There is one 
eration, which, before the 
;ent negotiations, needed 

0 men. Since the negotia- 
ms, however, one man has 
en doing the work of two. 
I'a result he has lost 25 
Kinds this last month, is 
jtting very nervous and 
n’t sleep well at night. He 

inexperienced union-wise, 
cks seniority end needs the 
oney so he hasn’t filed a 
aevance. 

IDLING THE JOB 

The way things are going 
s is not only killing himself. 
& is ruining that operation 
r anyone who follows on 
;e job. He himself probably 
an’t last more than another 
onth. Vi' 

If there was a steward 
arking right on the line 
ho had the authority to 
ke such a matter up with 
e cornpany without having 
wait for the men to file a 
•ievance, working condi 
ms for everyone in autp 
ould improve. There would 

> an additional advantage. 
Sie union* would be starting 
e fight to remedy some- 
ing — not an individual 
orker who can’t afford to 
se his job. 

But workers in auto won’t 
it a better union represen- 
,tion system, or anything 
se they want, without a 
ng strike. The companies 
ould sign for the limited 
nnual Wage plan without a 
rike but these other issues 
volve the question of who is 
• control on the assembly 
le. 

The company isn’t going to 
ve away some of their eon- 

01 over production like they 
ive the so-called Annual 
r age away. Of course, they 
dn’t want to “give-away” 
tfion recognition or senior- 
y system or anything like 
fat. They had to be forced 

> do so. 


Speed-Up and Lay-Off MHayue 
JYetr York Factory Workers 


NEW YORK.— When they 
opened up a new line in the 
radio shop where I work they 
hired a group of workers that 
had been laid off for seven 
months from another big 
electronics factory. One was 
a young girl who found it 
next to impossible to keep up 
with the line. About the mid- 
dle of the day she called the 
union guy over and said to 
him, “Hey Daddy-O, what are 
you going to do about this 
mess?” All he could say was 
“What do you mean, you just 
have to try and keep up with 
the line, that’s all.” She said 
“Daddy-O, this got to go!” 
In two days she and six other 
workers quit because they 
wouldn’t work the pace of 
these radio lines. 

SPE35D-UP is fierce 

The speed-up in radio 
shops is at a crazy pace. 
Something is going to give 
one of these days. When I 
started as an assembler five 
years ago they were doing 45 
sets an hour with eight con- 
nections for each operation 
and working full weeks. 
When I started at this job 
last October, they were doing 
45 sets an hour with eight 
connections for each opera- 
tion and working full weeks. 
When I started at this job 
last October, they were doing 
75 sets with eight connec- 
;ions and just before vaca- 
tion they tried to raise it to 
110 with six connections, but 
that was impossible. Some- 
how, at the beginning the 
girls did it but at the end of 
the line we just piled the sets 
up and began laughing at the 
different shapes they took, 
and gave them names like the 
“leaning tower of Pisa,” “The 
Empire State,” according to 
how big they got. They had 
to lower the line to 85 to clear 
it off. 

These lines are so fast that 


you’re just about dead when 
you leave the place. I was 
lucky because I didn’t have 
iny kids that I have to go 
home and tend to. But many 
af the women have children. 
A lot were divorced too, with 
ane or two kids to bring up. 
WORK ISN’T STEADY 

I would like to explain 
something — although I was 
hired about 10 months ago, I 
have worked here two months 
with only two full weeks and 
two other jobs in between. 

That’s how all these places 
are working now. Although 
the wages have gone up 40c 
an hour in five years, the 
speed has doubled, so that 
you average around three 
days a week. I figure that 
they piOst be getting more 
sets, out now and it costs 
them less. 

UNION DOES NOTHING 

One woman told me that 
they had a big fight with the 
union about the speed up. A 
(-union official had to come 
from the union office to tell 
the workers that they had 
nothing to do with produc- 
tion, that it was the bosses' 
business to set the speed of 
the line. 

One day the shop steward 
was telling us what they 
were asking for in the new 
contract. He said, “We’re 
asking for a 25c raise and 
two more holidays, but we’ll 
probably get 5c and one holi- 
day.” 

It seems pretty quiet now, 
but there have been fights in 
these shops. Some that I have 
heard of and one in particu- 
lar that I saw. They had a 
riot in the plant itself, after 
which they had Pinkerton 
men with their clubs at the 
he§d of each line . . . and 
they still had a sit-down 
strike. 

These companies have set 
it up now so that most of the 


Skilled Workers 

DETROIT — My friend, who 
is a tool and die worker, 
dropped over on July 18th. 
It was a day or so after a 
new society of skilled auto 
workers had been formed in 
Flint, Michigan. 

He told me that UAW 
Locals 155 and 157 of De- 
troit were against the new 
organization and that some 
of them had gone to speak 
against the split. He said 
this could be an expression 
against the Reuther leader- 
ship, but instead it seemed 
to be taking the form of 
bargaining for more money 
and better conditions. He 
said this Society of Industrial 
Skilled Trades of North 
America are still seeking to 
become a separate union in 
the UAW-CIO, but that he 
would rather see them non- 
affiliated, as then they could 
go further and wouldn’t be 
held back by Reuther and the 
International UAW-CIO. 

I tpld, him I had heard 
that the Communist Party 
line -Was taking another- turn 
with this the new Geneva 


In Auto Industry 

Peace Offensive and that they 
would now most likely, sup- 
port the status quo and even 
Reuther. Now I also said 
that usually, when everyone 
is -in one union, like skilled 
or unskilled, or AFL-CIO, a 
lot 'of red tape can be eli- 
minated, but being large, this 
red tape could also slow up 
progress. However, I said, 
even in different organiza- 
tions, workers of all types 
can rally and unite and help 
each other. 

He said that there is jeal- 
ousy and hard feeling be- 
tween the skilled and un- 
skilled worker, especially 
since the wage gap is de- 
creasing. 

I said, “Do you think that 
a program of a 30-hour week 
would unite skilled and un- 
skilled workers?” He Said 
he thought it would as it 
would mean increase for 
everyone. The hungry skilled 
workers would be satisfied 
as they would make so much 
more for overtime over 30 
hours. 

— Production Worker. 


time they have a hand-picked 
crew. When it gets busy and 
they hire a lot of new work- 
ers who can’t do or say very 
much because they need the 
job and because the steady 
workers have set the pace 
and there are stooges among 
them. One friend told me that 
before they took her back she 
had to promise that she 
wouldn’t complain about the 
work. Someone had gone to 
the forelady and said that 
she was always complaining 
to the girls on the line. 

MANY SHOPS, MANY 
UNIONS 

There are some very large 
plants out on Long Island . . . 
with thousands of workers. 
But there are a lot of them 
all over New York City that 
have only 100 to 300 work- 
ers. There are many shops 
where there are only 20 or 
30. There is a different union 
in practically every place. Al- 
though I am for unions, I am 
very cautious about paying 
my $10 initiation fee because 
two weeks after I might be 
laid off and get a job in an- 
other place with a different 
Union and another $10 initia- 
tion fee. 

I have worked in shops 
that have had the AFL elec- 
trical. union, the CIO electri- 
cal union, the United Mine 
j Workers, a carpenters union 
and the United Auto Work- 
ers. This UAW shop has the 
worst conditions I’ve heard 
of. Two years ago they start- 
ed with 75c or 85c an hour. 

Most of the places that 
have the AFL or CIO electri- 
cal unions start with $1.40 
but, as I said, if you average 
three solid months, with full 
weeks, in a year, that’s good. 
If you have steady work, you 
are either lucky, which won’t 
last too long, or you have 
sold your soul to the com- 
pany. 


Nut Head Says- 



Brain Washing In 
American Factories 

By JERRY KEGG 

The American papers re- 
cently have carried numerous 
stories of the disgraceful 
treatment of American sol- 
diers in Communist prison 
camps. One of the soldiers 
who lived through the exper- 
ience was quoted as saying: 
Next to the loneliness we 
endured, the hardest thing to 
take was the brain-wasning. 
Their propaganda was pound- 
ed into us day after day. It 
always ended on the same 
note — the promise of a better 
world.” 

Conditioning the mind with 
promises is an old method of 
trying to get people to accept 
things as they are without 
attempting to change them. 

Brain-washing has been 
used by management in 
American industry since the 
introduction of the assembly^ 
line. 

BRIBING THE WEAK 

The conditions under which 
the men had to work were 
so much against human na- 
ture, that management arriv- 
ed at the scheme of drawing 
a few of the weaker ones 
aside and promising them a 
secure future if they coopera- 
ted with management in in- 
creasing production. This 
only hastened the birth of 
the CIO. 

As years go by, manage- 
ment’s brain washing becom- 
es cruder and cruder. They 
still try to bribe a few work- 
ers with promises of good 
times if they wifi be their 
stooges. But they don’t 
promise women anything. 

NOTHING BUT WORK 

When 50 of us women were 
hired into General Motors, we 
were given the usual rules 
and regulations of the plant. 
They only want women in the 
shop at their convenience. 
But women are there to stay. 
Management’s promises are 
empty as long as the major- 
ity of men and women have 
to work under the conditions 
we have today. Management 
is getting the same results 
the Communists did in brain- 
washing the American pris- 
oners. Most of us spit at their 
promises. 


“If you work hard and mind 
your own business, maybe yen 
won’t get rich but you’ll die 
happy.” . 


Read 

NEWS 

A 

LETTERS 
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IN THE WAKE OF THE HURRICANE 


When hurricane “Diane” unleashed its torrential rains 
oyer New England and the Eastern States, the normally 
peaceful rivers went on a destructive rampage. Waves, 
sometimes reaching a height of 30 feet, swept all before 
them. Homes, farms, factories, textile mills, paper plants, 
roads, railroads, cities and towns, all were forced to give 
way to the might of the rivers at flood stage. 

Not a newspaper or government agency exists that claims 
that any human agency is to blame. All cite it as “an act 
of God” or “One of those acts of nature which unfortunately 
happen,” yet they are all completely wrong. 

From colonial times Industry has concentrated their 
plants along the beautiful valleys of New England and the 
East Coast. Many of those which were wiped out in the 
recent flood, were built many years ago to take advantage 
of the cheap water power available from the numerous 
rivers of the region. The dams which held back the river 
were privately owned. The plants were old, many construct- 
ed of field stone and wood timbers. Even the newer plants 
were but additions to the old outmoded plants of the last 
century. The towns and cities around were the adjunct to 
these mills and plants. 

Workers and farmers took advantage of the natural beauty 
of the region to build their homes and to plant the fertile 
valleys. For years, minor floods have plagued these people, 
but nothing compared to the floods which recently hit them. 
Almost all of these rivers pass through several states. Any 
measures which the Federal Government might suggest to 
control these rampages were met by the old cry of “vio- 
lation of states rights.” Any attempt to rebuild, or to re-in- 
force, the ancient dams was stopped by laws of “private 
property.” Thus the groundwork was laid for last weeks 
devastating floods. 

When the hurricane hit the region, the unprecedented 
rains filled the dams upstream, breaking them and sending 
the torrents down to hit the next dam, bridge or railroad 
' span. All was swept before the flood. , 

Eisenhower made a gesture to the misery of the thousands 
of homeless, jobless workers by flying ever the region, shak- 
ing his head in sympathy with them allotting to them 75 
million for relief and making available 800 million in loan 
money to the industrialists of the area to rebuild their 
properties. The mere relationship between what was offered 
to industry and labor shows his thinking. Ten times the 
{ amount offered to the people of the area was made avail- 
! abte th thd ba^tdlists bf the area, 

The American Red Cross was on the scene of course. 
They were ready to lend money to good credit risks, but 
will expect to be repaid in full later on. 

Workers are constantly called upon to contribute to the 
Re^ Cross, Cancer Fund, Community Drives, etc. Walter 
Reuther took $100,000 out of the workers treasury to con- 
tribute to the Red Cross in the flood area. Yet, after the 
workers generously has paid the Red Cross bills, the huge 
overhead, administrative expenses and salaries for their 
full time staff, the Red Cross presents the battered com- 
munities with a bill for services rendered, as every Flint 
worker will remember after the 1953 tornado hit Flint, Mieb- 
■ igan. 

It should be clear that the greed of the capitalist class who 
built these flimsy plants in dangerous areas for the sole 
purpose of greater profits, who owned and failed to main- 
tain proper dams, are the people primarily responsible for 
the loss of life, jobs and homes that took place. If is equally 
clear that their government will now provide money, taken 
from our taxes, to help, them, rebuild these same plants on 
the sauie dangerous sites. j 



CONFLICT BEHIND 
PEACE TALKS 


I believe that every issue 
of NEWS & LETTERS 
should carry material similar 
to the lead article “Conflict 
Behind Peace Talks,” (Aug. 
19) It was good to get be- 
hind the smiles of the politi- 
cians and see how they are 
motivated by the relations of 
people at the point of pro- 
duction.” 

“Conflict Behind Peace 
Talks” was long but that 
didn’t bother me. Combined 
with the other material in 
the issue about how Ameri- 
can workers criticize the 
American factory system it 
made this issue a memorable 
one which should have the 
widest possible circulation. 

Factory Worker 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Congratulates on “Con- 
flict Behind Peace Talks.” 
Your theoretical article on 
the talks at the “summit” 
was superb and the concrete 
material in theother sections 
rounded it out admirably; I 
have - not seen- material like 
that anywhere else. 

Labor Columnist : ; 

New York 

• « * . i 

I am glad to see that 
you finally have a political 
cartoon on the front page. 
I never realized the facial 
resemblance between Ei- 
senhower and Khruschev 
before. I’m surprised that 
no other cartoonist caught 
that. 

Reader 
New York 


The worker will loose both ways. Out of a job, without 


& home, furniture pr other possessions, the worker must face 
life all over again, with only his bare hands and his labor 
power to create a home, pay for it and at the same time, 
through taxes, help the capitalist rebuild his properties. 

“ This is only a small part of the chaotic conditions which 
biave been created by capitalism. It is incapable of prevent- 
ing either the “natural disasters” such as these floods, or 
the brutal consequences of them, which are man-made. 

[ After generations of existence in the most advanced coun- 
try in the world, in the atomic age, a disaster of this magni- 
tude must arouse sober thought pn the real reasons why 
; many lest tfceir lives jwd others their livelihood, ; 


If those leaders think 
they’re going to leave for 
one of those satellites and 
leave the rest of us behind 
in their mess, they’ve got 
another think coming. 
They may not care what 
happens to the little guys, 
but us little guys do. If 
they take off, I’m gonna 
bv right there with them. 
Miner’s Wife 
Fairmount, W. Va. 


There was a tame 
when the only measure 
of the workers revolt 
w»3 indirectly, through 
the ANTT-labor “labor 
legislation”, and the mil- 
lions thrown into con- 
centration camps. This 
is still true. But ever 
since 1953 there was an 
open revolt in Vorkuta, 
the forced labor camps 
which supply Leningrad 
its coal, we have gotten 
a more open view of the 
rebelliousneao of its 
workers, 

Old Politico 
’ Detroit 


The sentence in “Con- 
flict Be hind Peace 
Talks”, (Attg. 19) read- 
ing “The low producti- 
vity of the Russian 
workers is the measure 
of his resistance to the 
totalitarian . r egi me,” 
brings to my mind a 
story a machinist told 
me about Fascist Ger- 


many. 


During the war he was 
an officer in an army 
Ordnance team in Europe 
whose job was to put cap- 
tured enemy equipment in- 
to working order. Then the 
equipment would be sent 
to the United States and 
England so any improve- 
ments in German equip- 
ment could beJncorporated 
into British and American 


German workers 
had this attitude) bu| 
was a matter of 
pri sonment or death 
they did not do so. 
they produced t a nj 
that would run and gf] 
that would fire. 
When machined pa: 
were out of tolerai 
(which can very eas 
be done deliberately 
workers) they won 
make the mating pad 
to fit the original devj 
tion instead of workijj 
to the blueprints, 
parts instead of bei^ 
interchangeable con 
not be used except 
the particular device fi 
which they were madej 

The tanks ran all rig 
when they left the faetoij 
but When the machinj 
broke down they could rfi 
be repaired unless ne| 
parts were hand-made. 

This lesson that force 
labor can be made to wor 
but not efficiently cost tH 
German dictatorship deaj 
ly.-It is evidently also cosl 
mg their Russian countei 
part a similar high pric< 
But the fact t ha t on^ 
freely-associated labor ca 
and will produce efficient! 
is as completely alien t 
t o t a litarian dictatorship 
as it is to the captains o 
American industry, wb) 
produce with the force 
labor of the wage system. 

Machinist 


It was an inspiration 
to portray those two as 
grinning scratching, 
Cheshire cats. It caught 
the political situation 
without re-working the 
worn - out theme of 
“Tweedledum & Tweed- 
ledee.” It’s the best po- 
litical cartoon I’ve seen 
in a long time and I 
think any publication 
would be wise to re- 
print it. . 

Cartoonist 

. .Chicago 
• ; # #• 

As soon as I’ read 
about those satellites 
they’re getting ready to 
send into space I figured 
the big shots are getting 
worried. They’re afraid 
of the v tremble they’ve , 
made themselves, and 
they’re getting ready to 
take off and leave. That 
is the only way they can 
see to get out of it. 

Miner 

Fairmont, W. Va. 


weapons. 


Los Angeles 
# # * 


He told me that after 
one big battle j>is team , 
moved in and had to repair 
some 60 German tanks. 
Though they had access to 
a whole warehouse of 
spare parts they could only 
get 14 of the tanks run- 
ning. The spare parts 
would not fit. 


I expressed some amaze- 
ment at this. After all, the 
Germans have a reputation 
for craftsmanship. They 
knew and practiced all the 
principles of mass produc- 
tion Jong before the war. 
How could it be that spare 
parts would not fit their 
tanks? 

My friend said that 
during the war the Ger- 
mans forced the skilled 
craftsmen of the coun- 
\- tries they occupied to 
produce for the German 
war machine, Naturally 
these, >workers did not 
like to work: for the 
Fascisms (many native 


They ought to take al 
those leaders — both side: 
— and put them in a circle 
Let them fight it put an< 
leave us in peace, That’: 
how they did it in the ol« 
days. 

Housewife 
Fairmount, W. Va. 


I’ve waited a long 
time for an article life 
that. I’m glad yon pul 
them both sitting on th< 
Same pot. We were jus( 
talking about this at 
work, wondering whal 
the Russians were up t« 
and why all those big 
shots were going around 
smiling at each ©thei 
while things keep get- 
ting worse. 

Woman GM Workei 


Detroit 
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STRIKES , CONTRACTS 
& CONDITIONS 

There is no doubt that a 
steward and committee- 
man system is better than 
having only committeemen, 
but this isn’t the main rea- 
son why the conditions are 
better at Chrysler than at 
G.M. and Ford. Usually 
with more representation 
it is easier and less red 
tape if your delegates want 
to back you up. However, 
even at Chrysler now, the 
men begin to feel hostile 
towards the stewards as 
they seem to be on the 
side of the company in en- 
v forcing the contract, 
k l Auto Worker 

Detroit 
* # * 

Just before Chrysler 
^and the union signed the 
r new contract the union 
was all for calling a 
strike right now when 
most Chrysler workers 
are laid-off for model 
changeover. This would 
even have robbed us of 
unemployment compen- 
sation. If they’d wanted 
to strike, they should 
have planned it for after 
we go back to work 
when the company would 
be trying to catch up on 
; <1 production. I gave them 

. my strike vote thinking 
they’d hold it' until we 
were working again. In 
the past when we were 
working during negotia- 
tions they’d always com- 
promise and extend the 
rid contract. Now when 
i; i we’re not Working they 
Said, “No compromise. 
Strike.” How phony can 
you get? 

Worker — Detroit 

* • # * 

That Chrysler contract 
must have been in the bag 
long bef ore they announced 
their agreement. In the 
middle of “crucial” talks 
;j Reuther turns up making 
„ big speeches in Israel. 
Would he have left if the 
Chrysler contract was in 
doubt? Or does he think 
" that contract talks is k 
good time to play travel- 
ling salesman for the State 
Department in the Middle 
East? 

, , Reader 

i Detroit 

* * * 

* The trouble with most 
intellectuals is that they 
■> think workers are dumb, 
think that® working 
people should listen to 
them and be led by the 
nose. But workers lots of 
times know what he’s go- 
ing to say before he says 
it. They know things be- 
. fore he does, and just sort 
; of turn deaf when he 
-r starts talking. They know 
• from experience. 

Then sometimes they 
talk so way in the future 
instead of here and now, 
you can’t follow them. I 


remember one fellow that 
would talk to me. I’d ask 
him a question, and to an- 
swer it, he’d go way 
around — and before I knew 
it. he’d be way off some- 
where. I’d figure, “That 
fellow is too far away in 
the future for me.” If 
there was another miner 
around, I’d just manage to 
turn to him, and start talk- 
ing about something in the 
mines. We could talk to 
each other. 

Miner 

Fairmont,, W. Va. 

* ■ * * 

I don’t know why any- 
one would say that skilled 
workers led the wildcats 
here in Detroit and are 
more militant (READERS’ 
VIEWS, Aug. 19). Produc- 
tion workers have led 95 
per Cent of the strikes in 
ship shop. If you think 
keeping quiet is being mili- 
tant, then skilled workers 
are more militant. 

Detroit Skilled Worker 
Chrysler Auto Body. 

* * * 

We’re all workers to- 
gether, but not even 
Reuther would dare say 
the skilled workers are 
i ; . . more militantH-certainly 
not to a body of pro- 
■ Auction w o r k e r s. Of 
course, when ■ he can’t 
? find anything else he’ll 
play aronnd with skilled 
worker** but everybody 
knows it’s the produc- 
tion workers who have 
led the action in auto. 

Skilled Worker 
Detroit 
* * * 

The tool and die confer- 
ence in Flint said that 
Reuther is only interested 
in the production workers’ 
welfai’e in the new con- 
tracts. That’s because the 
skilled worker works the 
year around and GAW 
means nothing to him but 
it does mean a little to the 
low - seniority production 
workers. The nature of 
work of the skilled work- 
ers is so different from the 
production worker there’s 
no comparison. 

Production Worker 
Detroit v 

* - * # ■ 

My husband might 
make a pretty good sum 
by payday. But by the 
time Uncle Sam reaches 
his long arm in your 
paycheck, it comes out 
pretty small. I never 
knew there to be a lime 
before when they could 
• tell you how much you 
could earn. They keep 
telling you more and 
more what you can do. 
Now, even how much 
you can take home. 
Miner’s Wife 
Fafrridnt, W. Va. 


NEGRO AMERICANS 

My construction-worker 
partner pays $115 a month 
rent plus utilities for a 
house in East Detroit 
where he and his family 
can be away from colored, 
and the “skid row white” 
section of Second and 
Third streets of Detroit. 
To do this his wife has to 
work too. He said just be- 
fore he moved, he still had 
to pay $96 a month rent 
for his wife and four kids 
on Second Street. My next 
door colored neighbor, 
through desperati oh , 
bought this house for 
$8000, when the original 
owner just sold it to the 
realtors for $5500. He 
bought it because of the 
low down payment and the 
need of a home for all his 
children. Buying homes or 
renting homes in a mixed 
neighborhood for colored 
costs a lot more. A white 
friend of mine with three 
children was able to rent 
a fairly large home in a 
mixed neighborhood for 
$75 a month plus utilities. 

House Painter 
Detroit 

YOUTH 

*. I liked “Working for In- 
dependence’’.: ^(Aujg^ 19) 
quite a bit. It’s something 
of what I think I've al- 
ways wanted to see in the 
Youth section. Something 
about what someone really 
wants and feels. 

Eighteen : 

■■ ':■■■■*= Los Angeles 

I liked it. It wasn’t a 
gripe or anything like that. 

School Boy 

Los Angeles 

* * # 

I thought it was very 
fine. I’ve wanted to see 
something like that in 
the paper for a long 
time. What a . young 
couple feels when one of 
them has to go overseas, 
especially in peace time. 

• Young Wife 

Los Angeles 

WOMEN 

I don’t think, even if I 
could have a “schedule” 
I’d ever want one. I know 
what has to be dorie. But 
I don’t want ever to feel 
that I have to do it at a 
certain trine or else. If I 
want to wash, I’ll wash. 
When I feel like ironing, 
I’ll iron, it’s got to be 
done, but a rigid schedule 
istoo much - like having a 
guard standing over you. 
And I don’t ever want to 
fele like I have a guard, 
over me. 


Housewife 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Zftfotes from a S)iary 

TWO WORLDS 

In spite of all the Labor Day speeches hailing the forth- 
coming unity between AFL and CIO, never has there been 
such a division between workers and the union leaders. This 
underlying unrest has encouraged the caucus builders. 

I am reminded of a typical, opposition - caucus builder, 
Bert Cochran. Recently, one of Cochran’s followers claimed 
to have “the best anti-Reuther caucus in Flint.” 

During the depression, Cochran was a student at the 
College of the City of New York. It was when young in- 
tellectuals like Cochran joined the strike movement of the 
workers and the unemployed and give it “leadership.” In 
1934 when he was active in the famous Auto-Lite strike in 
Toledo, Ohio, Cochran met some Trotskyists to whom he 
was greatly attracted as “theoreticians” of the class strug- 
gle. Where the Russian Revolution of 1917 made James P. 
Cannon, the founder of American Trotskyism, break with 
the Industrial Workers of the World and accept the doc- 
trine of “a vanguard party to lead the workers to power,” 
the American crisis in the 1930’s made Cochran accept the 
doctrine of the party to lead the workers. 

His glib tongue and facile pen soon made him a “spe- 
cialist” in trade union work. But Cochran’s specialty was 
not to organize masses, but caucuses. 

WORKERS, UNION LEADERS AND RADICALS 

The average worker was in the struggle for unioniza- 
tion because he wanted a total change in the conditions of 
work and the relations at work. The workers were in- 
genious in the ways they devised to fight the corporations 
and the fledgling bureaucracy. To keep themselves in lead- 
ership, the young labor bureaucracy was in need of an 
ideology, a system of ideas that would attract these work- 
ers. This is where the radicals came in. They wrote the 
programs for the union leaders. Homer Martin’s was be- 
ing written by Jay Lovestone; Wyndham Mortimer’s bv the 
Communist Party; Reuther’s, it was generally believed was 
also written by the C. P. 

When GM first recognized the UAW it still had no in- 
tention of taking the union seriously enough to let the 
workers decide the conditions of work. Immediately there 
was a division between the union leadership and the union 
ranks as to how to enforce the contract. The workers 
took the road of “quickies.” Homer P. Martin, president 
of the UAW, opposed wildcats. 

When the C. P. succeeded in prying Martin’s first lieu- 
tenant (Frankensteen) away from him, Bert Cochran saw 
his chance to play a leading role. He came to Martin with 
a 20-point program which ranged from a fight against the 
“big corporations” to fighting Communist “collective se- 
curity.” In a word, Martin got from Cochran the program 
to fight the Communists, and Cochran got from Martin the 
post of UAW-WPA director. - 

The partnership didn’t last long. At the very first 
strike Martin fired Cochran. That was a lucky thing for 
Cochran for Martin was soon to holt the CIO. 

Cochran never worked with the rank and file of the 
union for whom he had nothing but contempt. The few 
times he worked in the shop, he was known to the workers 
as a sloppy worker, one whom they had “to carry.” But on 
the platform or in the caucus room, he talked down to 
them. He was as synical as any labor bureaucrat from the 
smirk around his lips, the slouch of his shoulders, to the 
thumb pointed at the audience as his voice rose to a roar. 
THE PARTY LEADER AND THE LABOR BOSS 
* A petty type like Cochran respects neither funda- 
mental ideas nor rank and file people. He responds only 
to his own restlessness and to that bureaucracy which' 
gives him a little hope that he can function as a leader.; 

About two years ago, he glimpsed some hope for the 
future in the “reforms” proposed by that all-but-forgotten 
Russian, Malenkov. Claiming to understand “the reality 
of this world, and this country, and this labor movement,” 
he led a group of dissident TYotskyists into an organiza- 
tion of his own which would “cut a path for itself in the 
next struggle and developments.” . * 

This sudden involvement in international politics had 
nothing whatever to do either with actual world events or 
theoretical developments. What was bothering Cochran 
was not Europe, but the United States; nbt Communists, 
but the native labor bureaucracy. So long as the trade 
union leaders needed these radicals to write their pro- 
grams, Cochran, the petty intellectual, was satisfied. Bui 
the period following World War II is one of total, crisis^ 
arid no time to play at radical politics. The labor bureau- 
cracy cleaned house, throwing out. not alone the Com* 
munists but the Trotskyists from all union positions. 
And Cochran began to display the signs of a well-known 
political type — the man who is desperately determined 
to get out from where he is. 

Accordingly, he is now busy trying to build an opposi- 
tion caucus. This harvest is reaped from the theory of “a 
party to lead the masses.” ** - 1 * * ■ 
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I Found Out 


By Ethel Dunbar 


One day a white woman 
came over to visit me and sat 
down and started talking; 
over first one thing and the 
other. After we talked for 
a while, I asked her could she 
tell me why so many white 
people discriminate against 
us so bad. Is it just because 
we are black, or do they 
think that we are dirty be- 
cause of our color? 
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She said to me, ‘ Well, 
Ethel, I can tell you a little 
about what some whites 
think about the Negro people 
and that is this. They think 
that if a Negro touches them 
they would turn black too. 
Bat I have learned better 
now since I started going 
around with colored people 
They are just as good as 
whitd people. One day a 
white friend told me that if 
keep going around wr.h col- 
ored people I would come to 
like one of those black men 
So . I told her that would not 
happen to me. But I found 
out that colored men are just 
3S sweet as the white man.” 

It was then 1 iound out 
that white people thought 
that if we touch them that 
. they would turn black and 
especially the white women. 
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A friend was telling me 
about a levy that the vot- 
ers of several communities 
here were asked to vote 
on. It was to raise funds 
for a swimming pool in 
Sabraton. She said that it 
was “understood” that if 
there was enough money, 
two pools would probably 
be built, one for white and 
one for colored. But if 
there was only enough 
money for one . . . 

She said that she got 
into a discussion with a 
storekeeper when she went 
to pay her monthly bill, 
who wanted to know how 
she voted. My friend said 
she figured she’d be a folo 
to vote to pay a levy for 
a swimming pool she 
couldn’t swim in. The 
storekeeper argued a bit 
and said that the colored 
wouldn’t want whites in 
their pool, either, would 
they? 

Finally, my friend ended 
the argument. “Look,” she 
said, “When I come to pay 
you my bill, you don’t have 
two cash registers, do you 
— one for white money and 
one for colored. It all goes 
into the same till! You can 
see that pretty easy.” 

The storg keeper got 
pretty f l.u s t e r e d, and 
walked away. But my 
friend told me that she 
didn’t think she’d be buy- 
ing at that store any mofe. 
If they can’t swim in the 
same pool, why should she 
put her money in the same 
cash register. 

Reader 

West Virginia 


SCHOOL DESEGREGATION DOWN SOUTH 
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MORGANTOWN, W. Va.— 
Now that the schools are de- 
'^Cgre^ated, the schools are 
segregated, the kids are to- 
gether in classes and on the 
sports teams, too. But the 
kids still can’t eat together 
in the drug stores in town. 
One young student said that 
when his football team went 
into a drug store, after prac- 
tice one day, for cokes, he 
went to the counter and 
asked for one to be taken 
out. The manager didn’t hear 
him say it was to take out 
and told him he couldn’t 
; drink in the place. They had 
. a bit of an argument, and the 
boy finally told him to keep 
the coke and walked out. But 
- ■ we were wondering what 
would have happened if the 
whole team had got into the 
argument. He said that if 
they had, probably no one 
would be eating in that place 
for a long time — there just 
Wouldn’t BE a place. 


them to sit down and they 
would order for them. The 
manager came out and told 
the whites that he would 
serve them, but not the col- 
ored. The white boys told 
him that they were ALL eat- 
ing. They asked all the other 
kids if they were with them. 

The kids had the place 
jammed — there were over 50 
of them at least. They all 
agreed, and gave the manag- 
er 15 minutes to serve them. 
Everyone just waited, watch- 
ing the clock. When the 15 
minutes were up the managep 
had not made a move to get 
any of their orders, the kids 
just tore into the place. They 
overturned the tables and 
when the manager called for 
the police, they just waited 
for them to come. 


• is sister said that not too 
far back, that was just what 
had happened in a restaurant 
*»p in Uniontown, which is 
pally about thirty miles north 
--and north of the Mason 
Dixon line. The colored band 
had been invited to Union- 
town for an affair with the 
jLTnio-ntown school band. 
JWhile they were there, the 
White kids took them to. a 
Restaurant in town for some- 
thing to eat. When they 
walked. in A the white kids told 


Why Are Negro Leaders Silent? 


The recent incident that 
happened to the diplomat 
from India in Texas, shows 
the role that Negro leaders 
are playing in protecting dis- 
crimination. 

When Congressman Adam 
Clayton Powell made a state- 
ment, at the Bandung Confer- 
ence on Asia and Africa, that 
this country had canged its 
p o s i t i on on discrimination 
against Negroes over night 
and that everything was well 
and good, the leaders of this 
country shouted long and 
loud in support of those re- 
marks. 

Prime Minister Nehru of 
India was chairman at that 
session in Bandung. Now, in 
such a short time, his ambas- 
sador is visiting here and he 
is refused service in a white 
dining room in Texas. They 
apologized, saying they had 
mistaken him for a Negro. 
INSULT TO NEGROES 

That is worse than refus- 
ing him service. It is a slap 


in every colored American’s 
face. The contributions Ne- 
groes have made in building 
this country and here is a hu- 
man with a complexion dark- 
er than many Negro Amer- 
icans’ and this white society 
says, “If we had known you 
were not a Negro you would 
have had service without 
moving.” 

Many Negroes were more 
disturbed toy this statement 
than by the incident. They 
were angry at Powell’s state- 
ment at Bandung and they 
are angry because they have 
heard no' word from Powell or 
any leading Negroes in re- 
gards to this incident. 
TALENTED TENTH KEEP 
QUIET 

: Brutality continues. Two 
Negroes were shot to death 
in Mississippi, the last one 
recently, for supporting and 
campaigning for a white can- 
didate. Powell and the rest 
of the talented tenth Negroes 
are quiet about it. 


The Ku Klux Klan has 
openly started its drive 
against Negroes, organizing 
its members as it did years 
ago. The only thing that the 
ranks of the Negroes can 
hear from their “leaders” is 
after these crimes have been 
committed they say, “It’s a 
shame. We are sorry.” It’s 
the same as the statement 
that was sent to the Indian 
Ambassador. 

No words and no actions 
come from Negro leaders in 
the labor, movement. Neither 
from the labor leaders as % 
whole. But when election 
rolls around they ask you to 
vote Democratic ticket. Or 
even if ti*cy ask you to vote 
the Republican ticket they 
are asking votes for these 
same people that are com- 
mitting these crimes against 
Negroes. 

These talented-tenth Ne- 
groes are abating on every 
incident that confronts Ne- 
groes in America. ^ 


PREJUDICE 


WEST VIRGINIA.— It 
doesn’t really make much 
sense. White folks have us 
do their cooking and cleaning 
for them. We use our hands 
to smooth down their sheets 
and put our hands into their 
food and wash their dishes. 
They praise our cooking to 
the skies. Yet they treat «s 
as if there is something dirty 
about our hands that 'will 
contaminate them. 


I’ve had white people I 
worked for eat at the same 
table with me and others who 
had me eat in the kitchen on 
a different table. I don’t mind 
that so much — that doesn’t 
hurt me very much. But there 
was one woman I’ll never for- 


get. 


She called me, from my 
work at her house, to eat. 
First thing I noticed was that 
she had spread newspapers 
out on the table under my 
plate. Then I saw that she 
had the chair I was to sit on 
lined with newspapers, seat 
and back. I thought plenty, 
but I didn’t say anything. 
Later, after I was finished 
and went on with my work, I 
noticed a strong smell of lye 
somewhere. I went back into 
the kitchen and found her 
daughter washing the dishes 
I ate off of m lye soap. 


INDIGNANT HEART 


By Matthew Ward 


(Editor’s Note: INDIGNANT 
HEART was first published in 
1952. This serial has been spe- 
cially prepared for NEWS & 
LETTERS. Here is the fifth 
installment.) 


Six policemen came in cars 
— and found the kids waiting. 
The manager was still shout- 
ing that they would all have 
to pay, when the judge told 
him that there wasn’t any- 
thing he could do to the kids. 
The judge told him there was 
no law on their books that 
colored couldn’t be served, 
and that that must be his 
own law. 

Sometime later, some other 
kids from Morgantown went 
up to Uniontown and went to 
the same restaurant They re- 
ported back to their friends 
that there was no trouble at 
all. Everybody was being 
served. 


I still didn’t say anything, 
but I asked her where her 
bathroom was. When I left, 
she went right in after me, 
and washed all around the 
seat and the bowl with lye 
soap. 


I finished out my day, but 
when I was ready to leave, I 
went over to her and said, 
“You’d better get somebody 
else to work for you next 
time. It must be a lot of extra 
work to have to wash up aft- 
er everything I touch with 
lye. 

It’ll take something pretty 
big to wipe all that out of 
those old ones with so much 
prejudice in their hearts. The 
young ones don’t have it — 
except what is put there by 
the older ones. 


One of the biggest things 
that ever penetrated me in 
my kidhood days was a white 
funeral. When anyone passed 
they had to bury him the 
next day. There was no em- 
balming. They’d go around 
and get six or eight friends 
to dig the grave. Sometimes, 
the ground was very hard. 
When a white person would 
die they’s ask Negroes to dig 
their graves. One, day I went 
with some Negroes to dig a 
white woman’s grave. After 
my friend dug the hard dirt 
they sat off to the side to see 
the burial. People who dug 
always stood by until the 
pastor said, “Ashes to ashes 
— ” then one would take a 
shovel and shake a little dirt 
in the grave. One young Ne- 
gro had no reason not to be- 
lieve they did the same as 
with Negroes When the 
pastor opened the kook he 
started to shake a shovel of 
dirt over the grave. A white 
man asked what he was do- 
ing. He said he was helping 
with the burial. The white 
man told him to put down 
the shovel. 

“You are all done, go on 
home.” . 

We didn’t think we were 
done, we stood there with our 
shovels. 

The man said, “Look, nig- 
ger, you’re not that much of 
a damn fooL As long as you 
live you’re not going to throw 
dirt on a white man’s face.” 

This was shocking to ev- 
eryone of us. One said, 
“That’s crazy. How we can 
hurt someone after they’re 
dead, I can’t understand, I 
can’t understand the whites. 
They say we’re crazy and ig- 
norant but if they’re not 
crazy then I don’t know what 
crazy means," ! 

In my early days r Tftany of 
the white barber shops in the 


“Nigger, you see I have 
some bumps on my face. Sev- 
eral times I have been cut. I 
find blood on my face after 
I am shaved. I get mad when 
I see my own blood. I get 
mad especially if it was a nig- 
ger caused me to bleed. I 
want a shave. Now, if you 
think you can’t shave me 
without blood appearing, then 
say so right now. I’ll shoot 
hell out of you if you shave 
me and I find even one drop 
of blood on my face. He 
pulled out a pistol and put it 
in his lap. 


South had Negro barbers. No 
Negroes could go to them, 
only whites. This is still true 
in some parts of the South 
today. A friend of mine used 
to tell of the insults they 
would get from whites who 
were sometimes sober and 
sometimes half drunk. One 
day a white man came into 
my friend’s shop and sat in 
the chair. He had long whis- 
kers, and ‘bumps all over his 
face. 


My friend shaved the mam 
When he had finished, the 
man went over -to look in the 
glass. There was no blood. 
The man paid and said, “You 
have a lot of nerve. You 
didn’t cut any bumps but 
what would you have done if 
you had? I would have shot 
you.” 


My friend said, “I wasn’t 
worried. I had you laid back 
in the chair, I was holding 
your head with my arm and 
I had the razor in my other 
hand.” 


The man looked upset and 
nervous and walked out of 
the shop real shaky. My 
friend told the other barbers 
that if he had cut any bumps 
he would have cut the man’s 
throat before he’d let him 
shoot him. He said the man 
was crazy to get in his chair 
and threaten him with a pis- 
tol. •• 
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YOUTH 


'Working For Independence 

By ANGELA TERKANO 


Young Worker Finds Speed -Up on TV Line 


X was speaking to a friend 
the other day, who grew up 
during the Depression and 
Went to war in the ’40s. He 
Was telling me about the kids 
he grew up with and the 
trouble they got into. 

He told me of one kid in 
particular who lived in a 
housing project with his par- 
ents. His father was a paint- 
er for those houses and had 
a pass key to the apartments. 
The kid stole the key and 
looted about three apart- 
ments before he was caught. 
He wasn’t sent to a “progres- 
sive” farm for “juvenile de- 
linquents” or given a jail 
farm with a heavy fine. The 
neighbors and his parents 
figured it would be better for 
the kid if he was not pun- 
ished but given another 
phance. 

DEPRESSION YOUTH 

What my friend was point- 
ing out to me was that these 
kids that were given another 
(chance are the same genera- 
tion that went through the 
War and are now parents 
themselves. Some of them 
Will turn their kids in to “ju- 
venile authorities” because 
their child doesn’t obey him. 
"He asked what has happened 
to these people that they 
Would see their children off 
to jail? That they could for- 
get what they did? It wasn’t 
that you were “bad” but 


what you were living through 
that had a lot to do with it. 
POST DEPRESSION 
YOUTH 

I sine don’t know what it 
is. But when you think of 
what everybody, even kids 
who were bom afterwards, 
went through since the De- 
pression, you’re not too sur- 
prised. A second World War 
where millions were killed. A 
world that produced the Hit- 
ler Youth, as anti-humanitar- 
ian a group as ever existed. 

A friend tpld me that when 
she was around 13, she es- 
caped from a German con- 
centration camp and had to 
walk through a German town 
and a boy no more than 10 
or 12 called out to the Gesta- 
po officers, “There’s a Jew.” 
She kept walking as if noth- 
ing happened but then the 
Gestapo fired over her head 
and she was caught again. 
She said to me she has al- 
ways wondered how that lit- 
tle boy knew she was Jewish 
and what was in him to turn 
her in. 

After that, you had the 
Korean War and all sorts of 
wars in between, and all over. 
A world where you have to 
go out on strike for some- 
thing that should be yours. 

I don’t know. I think these 
are things that you can’t Sit 
around and think out “why?” 
but things that have to be 
[stopped. 


Just A Housewife 

By Mrs. Martha Hunt 


Although, I have been a 
Housewife for nine years, I 
have gone out to work three 
or four different times and 
have kept the jobs for three 
or four Months. At least 
half the housewives I have 
known have done the same 
thing. 

WORKING WITH OTHERS 

Working with other people 
is exciting and interesting af- 
ter working all alone for 
years at a time. It is a won- 
derful cure for the loneliness 
a housewife often suffers 
from. Relations with people 
develop much faster when 
you are only living in the 
same neighborhood. A house- 
wife goes about these friend 
ships much more slowly. She 
does not' often have to get 
along at close contact with 
people she does not like as. 
much and as often as a 
Woman working outside of 
.her home does. 

- „ When you are with other 
people, you have to keep up 
with the latest news and not 
only that, you have to state 
your opinions and be judged 
by them. A housewife in 
her home is not forced to 
take an interest in anything 
outside of her husband’s 
work, her children and her 
neighborhood. That is not 
to say that she doesn’t; but 
simply that she can choose 
and limit her interests. A 


working woman cannot. Ev- 
erything that goes on in the 
world comes up for discus- 
sion and in order to be re- 
spected, she has to know 
what is happening. 

HOUSEWIFE’S SKILLS 

In contrast to this, a 
housewife, though she may 
not care to discuss the latest 
international developm enti 
and may not know some of 
the things that are going on 
in the world unless they di- 
rectly affect her or are cf 
interest to her, Slowly be 
comes an expert in her field. 

A mother and wife is 
forced to keep her homelife 
a place of contentment for 
her husband and children. 
And keeping them happy to 
gether is one of her jobs. So, 
although, it is a fine thing to 
go out to work, and a house- 
wife benefits from it as much 
as anybody, a housewife is 
not as limited in her ideas as 
it might appear. v 

If she spends , hours a day 
discussing children ; and how 
to fix real Italian spaghetti 
and how to fit a pattern to a 
small v child for a school dress, 
let all those who believe that 
she is narrow in her inter- 
ests remember that her con- 
cern with human beings 
stands in opposition to the 
philosophy of our time which 
declares that human beings 
are not important, 


New York. — The first time 
I evqr worked on a moving- 
i belt assembly line was in a 
| television factory in Long Is- 
land City. Most of the em- 
ployees in the shop were 
iwomen. They made up the 
'majority of the wirers and 
■ solderers on the other lines. 

I 

The line I was on had all 
men working on it, a few old 
but the rest were young — 
just going to the Army and 
just coming from the Army. 

MEN SHUT LINE OFF 

The first couple of days I 
worked were pretty soft. The 
chassis came down the line 
a good distance apart.* That 
didn’t last long. When things 
began to move too fast, the 
guys would run up and shut 
the line off. Our crew leader 
would come over and explain 
to us that we couldn’t do 
that. That not even he could 
turn off the line. The fore- 
man gave us the same story. 
But everyone just kept run- 
ning up and shutting off the 
line. 

The shop always seemed to 
be in a mess. Time study 
men, foremen, executives 
scurrying all over the shop. 
If the men in white shirts 
were right on top of us we 
would have to bear the line 
until some mess in another 
department drew then} away. 


W O M E 
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STEWARD DOES 
NOTHING 

The shop was organized by 
the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, 
AFL. Our steward was some- 
where at the end of the line. 
He didn’t seem to know what 
was going on. The only time 
we ever saw him was when 
he came up the line to collect 
money for somebody who 
had just gotten married or 
something like that. They 
said he spent most of his 
time smoking in the men’s 
room. Nobody was very hard 
on him. He hadn’t wanted the 
job but no one else would 
take it. 

COMPANY GETS STRICT 

They got stricter about 
shutting off the line and 
posted some wheel to see that 
no one shut off the line. The 
belt was about waist high. 
The top section of belt car- 
ried TV sets down the line 
and the guys used the bottom 
section of the belt to trade 
notes and sandwiches up the 
line when the sets moved 
down. Some guys began to 
throw screws, extra speakers 
and all kinds of junk down 
on that part of .the line. Then 
we began to have a series of 
breakdowns. Some times we 
did nothing for hours. 

LINE JAMS UP 

The union said nothing 
about the number of sets we 


did ; there would be no break- 
period no matter how many 
sets we did in any hour. 
Some days, the sets would 
begin coming down the line 
a certain distance apart, then 
gradually they would start 
piling them on the line closer 
together and before you real- 
ized it you’d be, working your 
arms off. 

Our part of the line was 
separated from the guys fur- 
ther down by a partition. 
When the sets began to go 
down too fast, we’d all end 
up at this partition and then 
we just let the sets go and 
they’d pile up. 

The TV sets are moved 
around the shop on overhead 
tracks and are lowered from 
ceiling to floor by an automa- 
tic elevator. The day I was 
laid off one of the automatic 
elevators was stuck at the 
floor level. We were letting 
the line go by bec&use we 
had just found out we were 
laid off and we all swore to 
each other that we weren’t 
coming back. We could see 
about a half-dozen sets com- 
ing down the ramp to where 
the elevator was caught. 
None of the supervisors no- 
ticed anything. Then boom! 
Down came the first set. The 
whole shop roared. As each 
picture tube exploded the 
shop cheered. And we didn’t 
even expect a going-away 
party. . 


“Yd Rather Work Out 

Than Stay At Home” 

WEST VIRGINIA. — I’ve (time to look after him when 






“No, Boar. I don’t think yon should 
get a job. The doctor said yon 
shouldn’t do anything strenuous.” 


worked all my life. There 
have been only two years 
that I haven’t worked at a 
steady, regular job ever since 
I’ve been old enough to work. 
Those were the last two 
J years, because I’ve been sick 
and had two operations. 

When my grandson, whom 
I look after, starts tc schooi 
next fall, I’m going to star; 
back to work. I can get him 
off to school, and be back in 


Wife Learns To Be Independent 


When we were first mar- 
ried, we were 18 and I had 
gone straight from th<» over- 
protection of my family right 
into marriage. My husband 
was a strdng personality and 
I allowed him to make most 
of the decisions for any of 
the important things we had 
to do. , ,- f 

One of the ways it showed 
itself was that he didn’t want 
to have a baby. He didn’t 
want the responsibility of a 
family. He didn’t want any- 
thing to tie him down. That 
problfem never bothered me, 
I just wanted to have a baby. 
He could always out-talk me 
on the subject, but he never 
took the feeling away from 
me. 

After six years, there were 
many things that were wrong 


between us stemming from 
this dependence. However, 
at our worst moments there 
was always a thread of 
wanting to make things bet- 
ter that kept us together. 
And too, I really didn’t have 
any place to go. I *vas afraid 
to be on my own. Just then 
my husband was drafted and 
all of a sudden I was on m> 
own. 

I had to live by myself. I 
had to cook for myself and 
make my own decisions and 
for the first time, pay my 
own bills. As a result, I be- 
came very independent. 

I suddenly decided we were 
going to have a baby. When 
he came home, I told him, “I 
want a baby because I want 
a baby.” 

Now we have a small child. 


he gets home. 

I’d rather work out than 
stay at home any day. The 
doctor said it would be all 
right, so long as I looked af- 
ter myself and didn’t do dny.- 
thing too strenuous. There 
can’t be any work that’s 
harder than work around the 
house. r* 

When you work out and 
take care of your house after 
work, you have to make a 
schedule for yourself. You 
know you’ve got to do it, so 
you just make the time. If 
you set your mind on some- 
thing that has to get done, 
you do it if it takes you until 
two in the morning. 

But when you’re home all 
the time, you never get done. 
There’s always something to 
dp. I have a kind of a sched- 
ule. I know what has to be 
done. I sort of set Wednes- 
day for Washing, Thursday 
for ironing, and Friday for 
cleaning house. But no mat- 
ter what, there’s always more 
to do. You’re never through. 

When I start working 
again, I’ll probably be doing 
somebody else’s housework. 
But it’s not like doing your 
own. It’s a job. And you 
get paid for it. It’s house- 
work, but you’re working to 
get something to put into 
your own home. 





Workers Are Restless 

(Continued from Page 1) 

men ready to work for better 
leadership in the union — they 
proved this over and over 
again — and it all turns to 
nothing. Where do we go 
from here? It is not a ques- 
tion of the men. They are 
ready all the time. Is it a 
question of leadership? We 
have replaced the leadership 
four times in the last eight 
years. What is it? It is cer- 
tain that within the confines 
of the present organizational 
setup and the contracts that 
go with this setup, we have 
reached a blind alley. 

“From what I’ve been able 
to see just in the past ten 
years, it is not only in our 
local that the workers feel 
this situation. 

WHAT TO DO? 

“Now the $64,000 question 
Is what to do about it. That 
is not so easy to say. And it 
is not easy for a small news- 
paper like NEWS & LET- 
TERS to say what to do 
about it. I know lots of peo- 
ple would say, “Well, just go 
.down to the union and elect 
some honest officials.” But 
from my experience and 
many others like me, I know | 
that this is not the answer. 
I know that as long as we 
have the present setup in or- 
ganization and contrac t, 
things will turn out the same 
' Whoever is in. 

“I remember back in the 
early ’30s there was a gen- 
eral situation similar to the 
present. It concerned the 
mass production workers. 
.Take the auto workers. For 
years they had been trying to 
Organize the shops with the 


Carpenter 

My life is the trip to the 
hiring, hall 

And pay day, on Friday, 
And singing in the flying 
sawdust 

-And hammering in the sun. 

My trade is wood-butcher 
; mg. 

I am a carpenter 
And hate the noise and the 
weariness 

And fear the firings and 
the lay-offs, 

And love the brotherhood, 
the earned respect of one 
construction man for an- 
other. 

The concrete truck, its 
drum rotating 
Like a huge animal vomit- 
ing concrete; 

The cranes,— their booms 
raised like fingers point- 
: ing to the sky. 

. ; " • 

.The banging, man, the 
: banging of hammers,— 
The firm feel of an old 
- friend, the tool that 
i. built the world. 

The forever swinging, 
;; strong, multitudinous 
-hammers. 


different crafts separate. It 
just woudln’t work. It wasn’t 
until they organized the CIO 
along industrial lines and not 
craft lines that they were 
able to go anyplace. A whole 
new form of organization 
had to be created to do the 
job that the AFL had not 
been able to do. 

“But now the CIO has 
! gone the way the old organi- 
zation went. As a matter of 
fact the CIO and AFL are 
now getting together. And 
the workers concerned are in 
a position where their basic 
needs cannot be satisfied 
with the old form of organi- 
zation. 

“I think that one of the 
most important things to 
bring about a change in this 
situation is for workers, in 
whatever industry they may 
be, to realize that the Situa- 
tion is pretty much the same 
everywhere and that workers 
generally feel the same way 
about it. At least, that’s my 
observation. 

Will NEWS & LETTERS 
open its columns so that 
workers can write in about 
their experiences where 
they work? It is very im- 
portant for workers to 
have some place where they 
can exchange experiences 
freely and see how things 
are and where they are go- 
ing. • 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: Most of 
the articles in NEWS & LET- 
TERS are written by work- 
ers. Our columns are always 
I open to them.) 


Unusual 


WORLD OUTLOOK 


FLAMES OF REVOLT 

Millions of Americans, 
within the last few weeks, 
have seen pages of pictures 
in LIFE magazine showing 
the shock and grief of French 
colonists in North Africa who 
felt the fury of rebellious 
Moroccans rising for their 
independence. 

Particularly, these pictures 
showed the numb and hys- 
terical faces of women who 
had seen their friends and 
relatives struck down in this 
civil war. Pathetic as the per- 
sonal suffering of these col- 
onists may be, Their shock is 
as nothing compared to the 
untold suffering and degra- 
dation they and their French 
government have heaped upon 
the ’Moroccans for genera- 
tions. 

When this latest outbreak 
for independence unleashed it- 
self a few weeks ago, North 
Africans killed and wounded 
several hundred European^, 
mostly French, mostly in the 
Oued-Zem area of Morocco. 


Hobby 


LOS ANGELES.— There is 
a man in Los Angeles who 
has a very unusual and profi- 
table hobby. His name is 
Alex Ramati and he is law 
editor of the Legal Journal. 

He sits up all night listen- 
ing to short wave radio 
broadcasts from the Commu- 
nist dominated countries. 
During the war, when he was 
in the Polish Army, he had 
been assigned to monitor for- 
eign broadcasts because he 
knew all the Middle Euro- 
pean languages, including 
Russian and German. He 
has continued listening to 
these broadcasts just as a 
hobby since coming to the 
United States. 

At present he is submitting 
articles to the local press in 
Los Angeles because he finds 
he is getting news not yet in 
the papers. He knew about 
such things as the Chinese 
releasing the American fliers 
long before anyone else did. 

He says that sometimes 
the serious Iron . Curtain, 
news is very humorous. One 
night, Radio Bulgaria an- 
nounced that their leaders 
had found a way to insure 
that factory workers attend 
Party meetings. They just 
locked the factory gates and 
didn’t let the workers ont un- 
til after the meeting was 
over. 


Within days, the French 
Army, especially the Foreign 
Legion, threw themselves 
upon Oued-Zem and massa- 
cred thousands of old men, 
women and children. These 
had heroically remained be- 
hind as a cover while the 
able-bodied men took to the 
hills to continue the fight. 

So brutal are the French 
military operations against 
the natives, that not even 
newspaper men are permitted 
to accompany the Foreign 
Legion as they open fire 
against women and children. 

The Moroccans fought back 
not only with their lives but 
with their brains. Native 
mine workers, who knew ex- 
actly what they were doing, 
destroyed millions of dollars 
worth of mining equipment 
in an effort to drive the 
French out of Morocco eco- 
nomically as well as poeti- 
cally. 

* * * 

ECHOES IN PARIS 


Just days before the re- 
cent outbreak in North Af- 
rica, several tho"«and Moroc- 
can workers in Paris staged 
a demonstration against 
French ’ colonial policies. Pa- 
risian police charged into 
them. Since then, hundreds 
of North Africans working in 
France have been rounded up 
and thrown into jail for “sub- 
versive activities.” 


sole important remnant of its 
colonial empire. The French 
rulers depend upon North 
Africa both for investments 
and markets. They have ex- 
ploited millions of Arabs in 
their interests represented by 
a few thousand French colon- 
ists. This reactionary North 
African lobby enforces its ex- 
ploitation of the Arabs by 
the terror of the French 
Army and the willing conni- 
vance of the most reaction- 
ary. Arab politicians in North 
Africa. 

Part of this colonial clique 
even pretends to be humani- 
tarian and liberal. Rjne 
Mayer, a leading Radical 
Deputy and one of the most 
eloquent hypocrites in the 
French Assembly, addressed 
an audience of American So- 
cialists last winter. He said 
'that the rise of nationalism 
in Asia and Africa was proof 
of the growing “political ma- 
turity” of the natives. How- 
ever, he added, it was the 
sacred, democratic duty of 
the Western world not to 
give the colonies sudden in- 
dependence and thereby aban- 
don them as helpless prey to 
Communist imperialism. 


NOTES FROM THE PAST 

In the midst of World War 
II, while these same politi- 
cians were talking about the 
death - battle of democracy 
against fascist barbarism, 
French authorities kidnapped 
an Arab trade union leader 
in North Africa. In order to 
discourage trade union activ- 
ity among native workers, 
they flew him in a military 
plane above his native village 
and threw his body to the 
ground as a grim warning. 


FOUR POINTS IN 
THE COMPASS 

One of France’s small co- 
lonial holdings is French 
Togoland, a tiny spot on the 
map in Southwest Africa. 
The native population are 
predominantly of the Ewe 
people. There are scarcely 
any French colonists — nor, 
for that matter, many whites 
— in French Togoland. All of 
the agriculture and most of 
the business is carried on by 
Ewe people, but they have 
no rights under the French 
rule. 


GRAVEDIGGERS 
OF FRANCE 

One of the most powerful 
political forces shaping 
French governmental policies 
today is the North African 
lobby. They have caused gov- 
ernments to fall at the slight- 
est hint of modification of 
French colonial policy in 
North Africa. 


In 1952, a representative 
of the Ewe people came to 
New York ohee again to lay 
before the United Nations his 
people’s plea for self-govern- 
ment. 


During his stay in New 
York he pointed to the map 
of Africa. First he put his 
finger on Kenya, a small spot 
on the map of East Africa, 
where the popular rising of 
the people of Kenya had just 
erupted. Then he put his 
finger on South Africa where 
the native population was in' 
restless opposition to the rule 
of White South Africa. Then 
he put his finger on the Gold 
Coast, next-door neighbor of 
French Togoland, where the 
natives had just ousted Brit- 
ish rule. Then he put his 
finger on North Africa which 
at that time also had demon- 
strations against the French. 

He said, “Look at these 
four points on the African 
map. They are separated by 
thousands of miles of im- 
passable jungle, mountains 
and rivers. There is no easy 
means of communication and 
years of colonial rule has 
kept the natives from contact 
with each other. Neverthe- 
less, what you see openly in 
these four points on the map 
represents an irresistable 
wave of popular movements 
that will swept through Af- 
rica and nothing the white 

powers do can stop it.” 

* * * f.vfr 

THE SHADOW FALLS 

As Autumn begins and in 
spite of Summer reports of 
great prosperity in Western 
Europe, Europeans are look- 
ing nervously at signs of in- 
flation and are wondering 
what will happen. UnefiSily 
also, they eye the signs of 
inflation in the United States 
and they ignore the glowing 
reports of 65 million em- 
ployed. 

Already in England the 
press is carrying on a cam- 
paign against labor, urging 
workers not to rock the boat 
by asking for wage increases. 
There is open talk in Govern- 
ment circles in favor of cre- 
ating a “healthy” amount of 
unemployment in order to 
keep inflation in check. 

The British labor bureau- 
crats, now preparing for a 
new round of contracts, are 
nervously expecting a new 
wave of wildcat strieks. 


DISSENT 

Dissept, an independent so- 
cialist quarterly published in 
New York, features in their 
Summer issue, “The Social 
Implications of Freudian ‘Re- 
visionism’,” by Herbert Mar- 
cuse, author of REASON 
AND REVOLUTION. This 
selection is part of a new 
book by Mr. Marcuse which 
will be published this FaJW’fiy 
Beacon Press. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By CHARLES DENBY 

Changing Relations in The Shop 

Since the end of World War If, and continuing to this 
day, the company has made changes in the shop with the 
help of the workers’ representatives — the stewards, com- 
mitteemen and union officers. 

After the UAW was organized, one of the worst 
crimes a union representative could commit was to be 
'friendly to a foreman. I have known stewards"' to lose 
their position, for being friendly with a foreman. There 
.was a clear and decisive line drawn between the workers 
and the company. Any worker would have a . tough time 
if he or she talked or kidded around with the foreman. 
They would be labeled a company stooge. 

BEFORE: STEWARD DEFENDED WORKERS 

In those early days, if a worker had an argument with 
the foreman, the foreman would try his best to* settle it. 
The foreman never wanted the worker to call the steward. 
He knew the steward would defend the worker. 

The workers used their strength against the company 
even if it meant going out on strike. The union leaders 
were forced to go along with them. They depended on the 
strength of the workers. The feeling of solidarity was 
close and felt by the average worker; „ 

In the past five or six years there has been agitation 
by. the union officials that the company is not too bad 
and that the workers who cause strikes want to starve 
the other workers and their families. Labor and manage- 
ment, say the leaders, can live peacefully side by side. 


t NOW: UNION DEFENDS MANAGEMENT 

, The labor leaders threaten workers who “cause 

strikes”. Hundreds of workers have been fired by the com- 
pany for taking strike action with the approval of the 
f union. The other workers have been frightened by what 
they have seen happen. This has also tended to weaken 
r the close relations the workers had toward each other. 

1 Today, the steward spends practically all of his time 
in the office of supervision, or walking around with his 
arm around company officials. They have hardly any time 
to talk to the workers unless it is election Time. They 
agree with the company on most of the differences be- 
h tween the workers and management. Wi . , T _, . 
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When a worker has a difference with the foreman 
today, the foreman will say, “Call the committeeman.” He 
knows how they will act. In many instances the foreman 
will go get the steward. He uses these against the workers. 

rfot so long ago in my plant, the company took a 
worker off an operation where there were three workers 
doing the same type of operation. These workers put up 
a howl. The superintendent came up and said, “If you don’t 
do it, I will call the committeeman and you will have to 
do it anyway.” 

NEW SOLIDARITY 

' A new sense of solidarity is beginning to show itself 
again among the workers. Under the accumulated griev- 
ances piled upon them and under the pressure of both the 
company and the union officials, workers in the shop are 
drawing closer together again. It is becoming clearer every 
day that in order to defend their rights they can only rely 
upon themselves and each other, 


Whut Future Belongs to Youth? 

An interviewer reported to his superior that he had a high school graduate that was 
applying for the job of apprentice tool and die maker. The interviewer was asked the age 
of the applicant who turned out to be 18. When the boss heard that he replied, “The only 
jobs to offer 18-year-olds are messenger jobs.” » 

Such was the conversation a friend of NEWS & LETTERS overheard in a Ue- 
troit employment office. It summarizes what those who are not returning to school this 
fall have to look forward to. 


Wildcat Rips 
' General Motors . 
Over Old Grievances 


DETROIT— The unrest that 
has existed at the Fisher 
Body Livonia plant prior to 
the signing of the UAW- 
General Motors union con- 
tract, has flared out into an- 
other wildcat strike. j 

None of the issues are new. 
They are the same ones that 
the company and bargaining 
committee had agreed to set- 
tle-two weeks after the wild- 
cat strike in June. 

UNSETTLED GRIEVANCES 

Among the issues are: 1) 
payment of retroactive pay 
dating back to May 29th; 2) 
seniority clause giving shift 
preference; 3) equalization of 
hours; 4) foreman’s abusive 
method in trying to get pro- 
duction; 5) foreman work- 
ing; 6) foreman trying to 
use stock boys to do a fore- 
man’s job. There are many 
“more. 

Rumors of strike had gone 
through the plant for two 
days before it actually took 
place. The first to leave were 
the cutters on the afternoon 
shift. Within one hour pro- 
duction had ceased. Many 
foremen took the badge 
numbers of employees as 
they left their departments, 
but it didn’t stop them from 
leaving. 

The midnight shift remain- 
ed out and so did the day 
shift. A meeting was called 
for 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 
The picketing continued. 

At 2 o’clock, about one 
thousand members were at 
the union hall. At 2:30, the 
plant chairman arrived with 
three UAW International rep- 
resentatives. The chairman 
asked that they be allowed to 
speak. She was answered 
with boos. They did speak, 


each with a plea, for us to 
return to work and call a 
legal strike in 30 days. They 
promised that nobody would 
be disciplined if we went 
back to work now. Nobody 
wanted to go back to work. 

‘DON’T KNOW, BUT . . 

One of the Hi-Lo drivers 
spoke after they had finish- 
ed. He said, “The last time 
we were on strike, three men 
from the International spoke 
at our meeting. Each one be- 
gan, ‘I don’t know what the 
issues are, but 4 Now 

here again we hear three 
more speak and they began 
with the same phrases after 
having three months to learn 
about the situation in our 
plant. They’re just not inter 
ested. Let’s face it.” 

The chairman said she had 
contacted the company and 
tftey refused to discuss any 
issues as long as there was 
a picket line at the plant 
gate. She asked us to return 
to work immediately. 

BROKEN PROMISES 

A sewing machine operator 
expressed' the sentiment of 
the group when she said, 
“We had these grievances 
three months ago when we 
went on strike and we went 
back to work on a promise. 
This time we will stay out 
until they are settled. Man- 
agement will meet in time. 
We’ll give them time.” - 

During the second day of 
the wildcat, the company 
“1 e a k e d” the information 
through the union that a no- 
tice was posted on the bulle- 
tin board correcting the 
seniority and retroactive pay 
grievances. 

We went back to work, but 
the tension is still there. 
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Nobody wants to hire 
draft bait.” A 1A classifica- 
tion is a serious disability. 
Even without that disability, 
jobs for the young and inex- 
perienced are few and far 
between. To verify the fact 
Aeck the employment ads of 
any newspaper, talk to any 
young people of your ac- 
quaintance. ■ • 

Specialized training is be- 
coming increasingly impor- 
tant for young people who 
hope to find jobs. Many 
youths who begin to realize 
this join the armed forces as 
the logical place to learn a 
trade. Others see that as 
one returning soldier put it, 
“The Army prepares men for 
a career in later life — espe* 
cially if you reenlist.” 

CAN’T PREPARE v 
FOR LATER LIFE 

Schools are Wholly inade- 
quate in preparing youth for 
later life. They don’t satisfy 
educators and more impor- 
tant they don’t satisfy the 
kids themselves. Over 50 
per cent of the students who 
enter high school don’t stay 
to graduate. v 

The ones who finish high 
school and want to find a 
place in the world, but can’t, 
frequently continue on to col- 
lege only to face the same 
problem in modified form 
four years later. Those Who 
are unable to afford college 
and choose the Army do so in 
hopes of finding something to 
fill the emptiness, the dread- 
ful gap in their lives when 
there doesn’t seem to be any- 
thing to do anymore. 

With youth so frustrated is 
there any wonder that juve- 
nile delinquency across the 
nation increases steadily year 
after year. The most popu- 
lar answer officialdom has^to 
this problem is bigger jails or 
more social workers. The 
President is apparently in 
general agreement with this 
attitude. Less than two 
[“Weeks ago he suggested that 
the school year be lengthened 
for being a good citizen is be- 
coming a more complicated 
task than it ever was before 
and requires- more study. 

The official adult world 
desperately looks to keep 
youth penned up as much as 
possible, terrified of what 
they do when they run free* 

(Continued on Back Page) 
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A OOCTOH SPEAKS 

; BY M.D. 

THE PROBLEM OF PSYCHOSOMATIC DISEASE 

Many people complain that the physician is unable to 
do them any good. This situation often stems from the 
physician’s inability to treat the multitude' of psychosomatic 
problems. What are psychosomatic diseases? 

Today, if you were to listen in on consultations in the 
office of the average doctor of medicine, you would hear 
the patients’ complaints and learn of his symptoms refer- 
able to various parts of his anatomy; of pain in the belly; 
weakness in the legs; pressure in the chest; etc. Then you 
would follow through the diagnostic studies, the laboratory 
tests, x-rays; blood counts, etc. You would learn that in 
eight out of 10 patients no organic disease is found to ac- 
count for the patients’ complaints. 

SYMPTOMS ARE REAL 

% You would see then that the doctor concludes that the 
patient has a functional condition. The various organs of 
the body are normal in the light of the best tests available 
and still they are not functioning right. The patient has 
Symptoms. These symptoms are not imaginary. We are not 
talking about hysterical or psychotic individuals. 


. * Mr—*. C11CLUVC U1 OCjJtCJ^lUCX 

It is the amazing growth of psychosomatic diseases, 1 and have these significant 
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the malfunction of an organ like’ the stomach or heart or 
< colon, that is disturbing to the doctor and his inability to 
' , handle them is frustrating. These diseases are brought 
about by impulses from the higher nerve centers in the 
f brain. The functioning of an internal organ is closely geared 
* j to our emotions, our fears, hates and joys. 

' BEYOND PHYSICIAN’S SKILL 

f Today, Americans living in a society undergoing a 
crisis, experiencing ^depressions, global wars atomic bombs, 

: become filled with anxiety and tensions. The impulses gen- 
\ erated by these sensations, like electrical energy, overflow 
' from the brain through the nervous pathways to the end 
organs, like the stomach, and interfere with their normal 
movements. When this abnormal stimulation continues, we 
may develop ulcers of the stomach, colitis and even asthma. 

These conditions cannot be prevented by the old me- 
thods. The' basic cure lies not in the hands of the physician 
. ' or the surgeon but in bringing about such changes in our 
society that will do away with the chronic tensions that are 
responsible for them. , 

YyYYY ~Yv' ■■ " v ; ' ( "Y ■ ’ : ' ” 

Experiences and Expectations 

BOSTON, Mass. — Gradu- our ideas began to develop 
- ating from High School in J and I made my first contact 
1930. I was rudely awakened ; with the trade union move- 


COAL AND ITS PEOPLE — 

Miners Get New Contract 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va, -r 
In the middle of August an 
announcement was made that 
John L. Lewis and the North- 
ern Coal Operators had 
reached an agreement on 
terms for a new contract for 
the coal miners. As was sus- 
pected in many circles, Lewis 
and the coal operators had 
negotiated the contract in 
secret sessions and gave out 
the news when the agreement 
was reached. Thus, Lewis 
followed the same pattern he 
had set in 1953 and presented 
the miners with a contract 
already agreed unon. 
CONTRACT CHANGES 
The contract terms are to 
.be effective as of September 
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by the advent of the Depres 
sion. Nothing in my training 
in the public school system 
had prepared me for the 
event. I lacked the faintest 
conception of what a depres- 


ment. 

I UNDERSTAND MY 
FATHER 

Yet the trade union was 
nothing new to me. I had not 
sfon was or howit would af- | ye * Personally belonged to a 


feet ray life. I had been led 
to believe that any young 
Qian, if he was reasonably 
bright and applied himself 
well to his tasks could get 
along in the world and have 
nothing to worry iabodt. 

FIRST SHOCK 

My first shock came after 
applying, time after time, for 
the office boy’s job, which 
was to be the first step in 
my career, only to find the 
leading architects of Boston 
sitting in empty offices doing 
nothing. Their draftsmen Jin the factory were served 
were laid off. Their clients up at every meal in my home 
vanished at the first storm ' all the time I lived there. The 
warnings and the distinguish- ; relations of the bosses to the 
ed g e at lemen themselves | workers, the details of their 
were on the verge of bank- (daily lives, their joys and sor- 
ruptcy. [rows were as much a part of 

. As best. I could I pursued (my existence as if I had been 
my educational aims. I took 


union, but I had heard my 
father talk about unions. He 
had worked in the same shop 
of the General Electric Co 
for 36 years on the same job 
Before him, my grandfather 
was employed there, first as 
a worker then as a foreman 
I later worked in the same 
plant as an engineer, the 
third generation of the same 
family to devote their lives to 
the Company. 

UNION MEANT THE MEN 

Reports of what took place 


work day; work on Sundays just woke up one morning 
was paid double time if it 
was the seventh consecutive 


changes: 

a. Wage Scale — Effective 
September 1, an increase of 
15 cents an hour. On April 
1, an additional 10 cents an 
hour to be added making a 
total of 25 cents an hour or 
two dollars a day. 

b. Saturday and Sunday 
Work — All work done on Sat- 
urday to be paid time and a 
half; all work done on Sun- 
day to be paid double time. 

Previously work on Saturday 
was paid time and a half if 
it was the sixth consecutive 1 no sign of anyth i ng. They 

How Not to Use Miner’s Head Light 


work day. Otherwise it was 
paid at straight time. Now 
the higher rate will be paid 
regardless of how much a 
miner works during the 
week. * 

c. Vacation Time and Pay 
— Vacation time will be 14 
days and vacation pay will 
be 140 dollars. Under the old 
contract, vacation time was 
10 days and vacation pay 
was $100. 

UNENTHUSIASTIC 

RESPONSE 

In previous years, the news 
of a contract settlement was 
cause for much excitement 
and celebration among the 
miners. There would be talk 
for days on end oh the new 
contract and many words of 
praise for John L. Lewis and 
the United Mine Workers. 
The news of the new contract 
was received with less en- 
thusiasm by the miners than 
any contract they have got- 
ten in recent decides. There 
was a general feeling of hav- 
ing been left out of an im- 
portant part of their lives. 
There was no sign of battle, 


PURSGLOVE, W. Va. — 
One Saturday afternoon a 
miner that I work with and 
I were talking about mining 
in general. He had been laid 
off the same as I had been 
and we were recounting some 
of the experiences we had 
had. He had worked in sever- 
al mines, whereas I .had put 
most of my time in only one 
mine. The more he talked, 
the more I became convinced 
that this man had an educa- 
tion that no amount of books 
could teach, and one that 
more people should know 
about. 

BOSS SHINES LIGHT . 

One of the stories he told 
was about one of the bosses 
he had. He was a typical 
slave driver, but was some- 
thing of a joker besides. My 
friend was running a loading 


boss to move his hands, that 
the boom of the machine 
might hit them. The boss 
told him to go on with his 
work and shined the light in 
his eyes. 

“I knew just what I was 
going to do then,” my friend 
said. . “I threw the machine 
into reverse and gave it full 
power. I heard a big yell. I 
shut the machine off and saw 
the boss standing there, yell- 
ing his head off, his hands 
pinned between the bar and 
the boom of the machine. 

Both of his hands were 
mashed. When that boss was 
able to come back to work,! far short of what was want- 
he never bothered me again.” i ed. - • 


and were told, ‘‘Here it is.” 

RESPONSE TO TERMS 

Almost to a man the 
miners said the same thing* j 
The raise was unimportant* 
They would much rather 
have had a shorter work day, 
seven hours would have been 
fine and six hours much bet- 
ter. That would have been 
something. With the raise, j 
taxes and an increase in the 
cost of living will' eat all that 
up or more. But shorter 
hours that would be differ- 
ent. Not only would they 
have more time for them- j 
selves, but miners out of 
work would be put back. 
There was something to fight 
for. As one miner who is the » 
father of three children and 
is buying a new home and 
car put it, ‘‘For a six or , 
seven hour day, I’d go on 
strike in a minute. I wouldn’t 
care if I lost everything I 
have and had to beg to keep 
alive. F That would be worth 
it.” 

The new terms for Satur- 
day and Sunday work came 
as a long looked-for relief. 
This v has been a sore spot for 
the miners for years. NEWS 
& LETTERS has carried sev- 
eral articles dealing with re- ^ 
cent disputes, both local and*- 
national, centering a r o u n d 
the the miners’ hospitality to 
the old terms. This provision 
received the most enthusias- 
tic response of all the new 
teims. * J 

As for the new vacation \ 
benefits, the miners were 
happy to get the extra days. 
They were long overdue. But 
the general feeling about the 
extra money was that it was , 
hardly enough. After taxes 
there wouldn’t be enough left 
really to enjoy a vacation* 
They could make '^bhtYAll" < 
right with ordinary living ex- 
penses, but for the expense 
involved in a Vacation, it fell 4 


Efficient Mine Management 


were supposed to move to a 
machine at the time and the new section. The plans had 


a job as a clerk in a large 
food store, working Fridays 


In the shop. 

In 1918 my father had 
joined the International As- 


and Saturdays, to finance my sociation of Machinists. He 
schooling. [went through a long strike 


While” on the job I met a j which was lost. I personally 

cannot remember it-, but- 1 do 
remember what we' suffered 


young man of my own age 
who was faced with problems 
Similar to my own. His fath- 


during that period and I re- 


er \frah a German Social Dem- call that he kept his Union 
ocrat. Our groping and j Card in his drawer for years 


searching for the answers to 
the problems of our age soon 
led us to Socialism and to 
our joining the Socialist 
Party. Our friehds laughed 
$t us but it was there that 


afterwards as a matter of 
pride. He often said what he 
thought about that strike, its 
strength and its weaknesses 
He remarked about the short- 
comings of the craft form of 


boss would come around to 
where he was working and 
stand near him, shining his 
headlight in my friend’s eyes 
while he was working. 

As any miner knows, this 
light is a blinding one. My 
friend told the boss time and 
again not to shine the light 
in his eyes. The boas would 
just laugh at him and keep 
on shining the light in his 
eyes. 

BOSS STOPS 
SHINING LIGHT 

One day the boss was 
standing behind the machine 
with his hands on a bar that 
had been set several feet be- 
hind the machine. My friend 
was moving the machine, get- 
ting set for the next car that 
was to be loaded. He told the 


CASSVTLLE, W. VA.— We [ moving time. So we worked 

the couple of days. And then? 
Yep, plans changed again. We 


organizations, said it was no 
good. What we need, he said, 
is one big union with all the 
workers in it. He was no rad- 
ical but a conservative Cath- 
olic. 


already been made a couple 
of weeks in advance by the 
mine management. During 
the supposed last week on our 
section, machinery was mov- 
ed to what was to be our 
new section. On our section 
we had three shuttle buggies, 
two loading machines, two 
cutting machines and two 
pin machines. 

MACHINERY MOVED 

Since we were to move, the 
machinery on our section 
was cut down. Men worked 
extra days, extra men were 
put on the job of moving dur- 
ing the week. We were left 
with one unit of machinery 
— one loader, cutter, pinner 
and buggy — to finish the 
week out. 

PLANS CHANGED 

We went to work the next 
week. But whoops! Plans 
changed. We were to work 
our old section for a couple 
of more days and then move. 
The middle of thei week was 


weren’t, going to move at all. 
It was two other sections 
that were going to move. So 
these two other sections were 
split up and shifted around 
from one section to another. 
You see, they didn’t exactly 
have the two sections ready 
for these men to start work- 
ing right away. But they will 
get them all right. 

BACK WHERE WE 
STARTED * . ^ 

There still was the prob- 
lem of our section which was 
to be moved and wasn't. We 
didn’t have enough machin- 
ery to take care of us. But 
this problem was solved 
quickly. They brought mach- 
inery from, other sections to 
ours and now we have what 
we started with. Two cutting 
machines, two loading ma- 
chines,, two pin machines and 
three buggies. It all came out 
even after all. Never let it 
be said that mine manage- 
ment isn’t efficient: 


- >v 
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Automation In Steel 

PITTSBURGH Pa. — With 
the new method of producing 
steel, many men are feeling 
the effects. Not only is the 
automation that is coming in 
caitsing the lay-off of men. 
Many men who had positions 
Of responsibility and had to 
use their minds in making 
judgments are being reduced 
to more figureheads. 

MOKE MACHINES, 

LESS MEN 

The making of steel has 
changed a great deal over 
the past several years. It is 
nothing like it used to be be- 
fore the machines took over. 
Before, there was the three 
and three set-up on a wheeler 

* gang on a furnace. There 
were 12 men involved in this. 

[ three wheelers on each of the 

* four sides. Now, at the most, 
there are nine; sometimes 
there are seven or eight. 

Nowdhere are buggies that 
wheel the bricks in to the 
gang working on an oven. Be- 
fore, the men had to make 
the trips to the brick pile 
when they were building a 
new lining. Now they don't 
have to do it. Everything is 
geared up for more and more 
production with the use of 
less men and more machin- 
i ery/^ 

Cleaning out of a furnace 
for the structural is the first 
thirig that is done to prepare 
for a new heat. Before ma- 
chinery came in, it took from 
k f a week to ten days to get it 
i cleaned up. With the new 
r v ih f ^clhine they have, it takes 
about four days. 

METAL FOREMAN 
'MAKES DECISIONS 

; The first helper on a fur- 

i iaace; used to make decisions. 

Now. he is just a figurehead. 
Ji He knows all the ingredients 
that go into the furnace. It’s 
like a cake recipe in that 
there are so much of differ- 
ent things that go together to 
make the steel. So much hot 
metal, cold metal, ore, mag- 
nesium and so on. Before, 
the first helper could work it 
up, 'test up and determine 
when it could be tapped. Now, 

■1 the metal foreman makes all 

ii the decisions. 

a ; To tap a heat, a metal plug 
' has to be removed from the 

> bottom of the furnace. Be- 
i fore, the plug was dug out 

Sqmetimes it would come out 

* quickly. At other times, it 
would take some time to dig 
it out. This meant a delay. 
Now it is shot out with a 
charge. This does the trick. 
And the metal foreman is the 

P Pile, who does all, the supervis 

> ing of all these operations. 

* SPEED UP REDUCES MEN 
1 Before a heat is tapped, it 

has to be just right This is 
determined by testing the 
temperature of the metal and 
making laboratory tests on 
samples to make sure it 
doesn’t come out too brittle 
•or hard. Whereas before you 
would have maybe one heat 
on a furnace during a shift, 

* now there are three or four. 
Every time you turn around’, 
you see men running back 
and forth testing the heats. 


Chrysler 
Contract But 


*s But iffy Mew 
Bon 9 t dhe It 
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DETROIT — After the 
UAW-Chrysler contract was 
ratified last Sunday, so far 
as the union leaders are edn- 
cerned the last of the big 
three was wrapped up in the 
fold for at least another 
three years. “The big pro- 
gress,” as one leader said, 
was made without a strike,” 
and as a worker yelled from 
the floor, “ With 25 million 
dollars of our money tucked 
away in your pocket to play 
politics and have a good time 
with.” 

UAW vice-president, Emil 
Mazey, gave the report of 
the so-called economic gains, 
separating the office and 
skilled workers in one eate- 
g o r y and the production 
workers in another. 

Only one point seemed to 
bring, full enthusiastic ap- 


WHAT ARE THE GAINS? 

He said, “From what I get 
from your report, you only 
made some gains for the high 
skilled and office workers. 
For the past year this union 
has called on the production 
workers to take strike votes. 
In every instance it was used 
to get something for the 
skilled or office workers, all 
the time saying it is to be 
used to settle our grievances. 
When you get what you want 
for them, you say that our 
grievances, the production 
workers’, will be settled later 
through grievance machin- 
ery, That is always the end. 

“What happened here is 
that after Ford and GM 
workers rejected the contract 
by strike action, the skilled 
workers yelled you didn’t get 


plause from the worked fo l \ hem ' The ^ 


That was the elimination 
of super-seniority for fore- 
men and chief stewards. 
They day they are defeated 
they now go back to work 
on their regular seniority. 
They used to have super- 
seniority for a year. 

After the report, the floor 
was opened for discussion. A 
worker asked Mazey how was 
it possible to vote on the con- 
tract when it was handed 
out after the workers enter- 
ed the hall and it was half 
as thick as Webster’s dic- 
tionary. 


work the Whole year round 
anyway and, truthfully, they 
did not gain anything. The 
International could not call 
them Communists or Com- 
munist - led because they’re 
all with you. 

“Now you had to try to 
keep the skilled workers quiet 
here so they are getting a 
few pennies raise. The higher 
the classification of work the 
more he gets in a raise. The 
production workers are only 
getting lc raise.” 

The worker said, “I am not 
opposed to skilled and office 


workers as such, but I am 
mad as hell about thd way 
you are using our strength to 
please them and sell us out. 
Are we a craft union? If so, 
say it. Every meeting is sep- 
arate for skilled and produc- 
tion workers. 

WORTH MORE DEAD 

“I notice very carefully in 
this contract That the office 
workers get twice as much 
as we do when they are off 
sick. Twice as much when 
one dies. I think that is the 
worst of all. The office and 
skilled workers worth more 
dead than a production work- 
er and the production worker 
worth more dead than the 
janitors and laborers. 

“That’s where you and the 
union are going; not to make 
gains for the worker in his 
day-to day life, but after it 
is all over. What worker 
wants that?” 

NOT PRIVATE 

Mazey said he coulcl un- 
derstand this worker feeling 
that way, but he would like 
to talk with him alone and 
discuss it. 

The worker said this 
wasn’t a private matter be- 
tween him and Mazey. Any- 
thing he had to say, he’d say 
on the floor because it’s what 
all the worker's in his, depart- 
ment were saying. 


So They Say . . „ 

There’s one basic and high- 
ly interesting trend in Amer- 
ican industry that you are 
apt to overlook if you are 
taking a quick look at 'the 


country , as the Russian farm X)n a gift because he was 


delegation is. In fact, it’s 
easy for even the historians 
and economists to overlook. 

Pres. Leland I. Doan of' 
Dow Chemical put it into 
words when he was consid- 
ering profit sharing plans, 
vacations, pleasant working 
surroundings, and noise 
abatement in plants. “While 
the rise in the American 
standard of living has receiv- 
ed much attention,” he said, 
“we have been less conscious 
of the parallel rise in our 
standard of working.” 

“You might say,” he de- 
clared, “that as a society we 
have taken a vote and decid- 
ed that we want to spend 
part of the fruits of our pro- 
ductive efforts in such a way 
that work becomes a more 
satisfying and pleasant ex- 
perience ... It is an indica- 
tion that we are becoming 
more civilized economically 
and industrially as well ag 
socially.” 

(Business Week — Sept. 3, 
1955) 


heats and at the same time 
takes the responsibility and 
decisions from the first 
helper. This is all now in the 
hatyls of the metal foreman. 
The first helper just doesn’t 


have time any more to do the 
The speed-up makes tor more tilings he did before. 


BRIBING THE BOSS 

LOS ANGELES — One of 
the owners of the business 
where I work was leaving 
for a year's vacation in Mex- 
ico. It was suggested by our 
supervisor that we chip in 


Company Tries To 
Stifle Grievances— 
isolates Workers 

By Jerry Kegg 

Since the signing of the 
new company -union contract, 
General Motors has been 
faced with unrest among 
their employees. As is the 
general rule, they rely on 
mechanical measures to hold 
the workers down. In one of 
the GM plants that had a 
wildcat recently, the company 
used an isolationist policy. A 
strict time schedule was 
placed on everyone. 

Each department began 15 
minutes apart. Lunch hours 
were staggered every 15 min- 
utes alternating between two 
cafeterias. This prevented de- 
partments from meeting even 
af lunch hour. 

BUDDY-SYSTEM y 

More smoking areas were 
installed. Only two persons 
were allowed to occupy the 
area at one time. 

Wherever possible the bud- 
dy-system was installed. The 
obvious then happens. You 
spend all of your breaks from 
the job with the buddy they 
assign for you. 

The only means of com- 
munication through the plant 
was through the maintenance 
men. 

The policy of isolation is 
the method the company is 
using instead of attempting 
to settle grievances that have 
accumulated over the last six 
months. This has only aggra- 
vated the situation. 

Last night, a, wildcat strike 
was staged and in one hour 
the plant was shut down. 


leaving 

We had a lot of discussion 
over it as we worked. “How 
much shall we donate?” was 
our problem. There were sug- 
gestions of 25c, 5c, etc. We 
all shouted, “Bravo,” when 
one girl said, “Let’s put a 
half-hour more on our time 
cards!” 

We suggested taking him 
across the street to lunch 
and charging it to his ac- 
count there. But we all final- 
ly ended up chipping in 25c 
apiece just to keep peace in 
the family. None of us would 
have done it if it had been 
more. 


lend Says- 



“What do you ifrant to get so 
friendly with the guys in your 
department for? You^ean’t better 
yourself that way.” 


A Reader From Ireland Writes: 

■ , A. . . ,, I ,, . ' * 

I like’ your valuable paper. It gives to workers an 

opportunity to express their views on matters of com- 
mon concern. Every good wish for its success. 

' P. A., North Ireland 

JPo 1 r &mr Friends Mend 
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HONOR ROLL 

NEW ' YORK.— The fun- 
niest caste system is prac- 
ticed by one of the large de 
partment stores here in New 
York. I’ll never f irget my 
first experience with the 
Honor Roll which is the com- 
pany’s way of rewarding all 
those employees who do not , 
join the union. ^ 

I was told that ail the ele- 
vators at the front of tho 
store were for customers and 
Honor Roll ~ non-union) 
members. All other em- 
ployees, that is all unit n 
members, had to use the ele- 
vators at the oack of the 
store, which are about tiyo 
blocks out of the wav. 

One day I came in late and 
figured if I rode .he front ele- 
vators I’d just about make it 
on time. I rushed into the 
first elevator I came to. There 
were about a dozen custom- 
ers and non-union members 
already in the car. Imagine 
my chagrin when the elevator' 
operator looked „ me up and 
down with a frozen face, said* 
“Madame, do you work 
here?” . 

At first I was glad she 
seemed to know me I was ' 
new and I thougnt she would 
rush me up and I would be 
on time. “Yes,” I said. 

“Are you on the Honor 
Roll?” she asked. > 

“Honor Roll? Why No.*" 
So she kindly advised me in 
no uncertain terms to get off 
the elevator and stay off. 


THE POINT OF ISO RETURN 

It would appear from press reports that a softer 
policy on questions of civil rights is in the process of 
formation. For the first time since the McCarthy reign of 
terror, government officials, Army brass and Navy big- 
wigs as well as the State Department passport division and 
the United States Senate are admitting that they might 
possibly have committed grave errors. 

-The Secretary of the Army has openly admitted the 
' Army was wrong in labeling Professor Kelley of Wayne 
University a “Communist”. Considering that the professor 
was in the forefront of clearing the campus of any group- 
ing that might conceivably be called “subversive”, this 
doesn’t appear much of a victory for civil rights. And it 
isn’t. ■ ' . 

■” Nevertheless it is true that there has been a curtail- 
ment of the arbitrariness of the passport division in refus- 
ing passports to Americans wishing to travel abroad. And 
a Navy man was reinstated although he is still related to 
his mother whom they had designated as “Communist”, 
frtiey have established that the relationship there “hasn’t 
been close- for years now.” But they still refuse him his 
Civilian job. 

The United States Senate is now expressing belated 
Concern for the basic rights of “redress of grievances”. 
Since the prospects of a national election are not far off, 
the. senators are calling for a “bloodless revolution” to 
restore these rights. This has gone no further than pious 
wishing. In truth, the state of civil rights in America is 
such a national disgrace that it is openly referred to as 
. “erosion of civil rights”. 

Nothing fundamental has changed because at this 
stage the country seems to have reached the point of no 
return on the question of civil liberties. Thus, Eisenhower 
approves the armed services “brain washing” training. 
.29,000 American young men have now undergone torture 
in Air Force training camps on the broad excuse that 
i; otherwise they will not be able to withstand “the brain 
washing” of Communist prison camps. LIFE this week 
depicts the torture training to which /‘Frogmen” are being 
..subjected by the Navy. It is hard to distinguished on 
which side of the iron curtain one lives. 

t 

The greatest victims of all, as always, are the working 
people. Attorney General Brownell has mot withdrawn his 
ease against the unions whom he is trying to persecute 
with the use of “the Communist Control Act”. The Taft- 
Hartley law remains as do the strike-breaking “right to 
work laws”. 

Hence the seeming indifference of the rank and file 
people to a) the “bloodless revolution” 'of highly-paid 
lawyers ; b) the weeping of the daily press ; and especially 
e> the righteous indignation of the United States Senate 
. which has done nothing to change any of the laws it en- 
acted which make wrongdoing in the civil rights field 
lhey|table. 

V " ... '*V \ : s. '-v. ■ 

; : V •; There is only one reason for the pretense of soft policy 
here as there is only one reason for the pretense in Moscow. 

policy has at its root the fear that people will stand 
for no more inroads into their civil rights. Until the people 
have had their full say, the “erosion of civil rights” will 
reach* bottom. ■ * 



Readers 


STRIKES , CONTRACTS 
& CONDITIONS 

When all those wildcats 
took place right, after the 
Ford and GM contracts in 
June and July, the papers 
and the uni on both ' said 
they didn’t mean a thing 
because they were just 
about local grievances 
which would be taken care 
of locally. They didn’t take 
care of any grievances yet, 
locally or nationally. We 
just had a wildcat again 
about these old “local” 
grievances. 

GM Worker 
Detroit 

(Editor’s Note: See arti- 
cle on page 1.) 


The only time the union 
representatives try to act 
sympathetically to workers 
is around the time of local 
elections or negotiations. 
That’s the only time they 
speak to every worker they 
can in the hopes to muscle 
some votes. 

Packard Worker 
Detroit 


A year or so ago, some 
guys said they didn’t want 
their union dues deducted 
anymore. The company 
said O.K. and then the 
guys changed their mind 
because they didn’t want 
to play into the hands of 
those S.O.B.’s. When they 
said S.O.B.’s I thought 
they meant the company. 
Now I’m sure they meant 
both the company and the* 
union. 


THERE IS AN UNDERCURRENT 

In Readers’ Views, there is a note from a West Virginia 
Miner about the new coal contract for the miners. There is 
an undercurrent of feeling among the miners, he says, that 
deals not only with miners but workers everywhere. “Some- 
thing is in the air, something big.” 

This tension and unrest is just below the surface and 
can be felt in any industrial community. In Detroit, the 
auto companies are pushing production with such ferocity 
it is as though More than just -production., is involved. It is 
< as though they are pushing to beat a deadline — as though 
I' they are trying to get the production out before something 

/ ' JlhpPfenS. 

Speak to almost any worker in Detroit and he says he 
wants overtime because he needs the money. Look at the 
time-card- racks. See all the overtime that is being worked. 

■ And on the same time-cards see all the little red marks of 
: absenteeism that goes hand in hand with the overtime. 

. ‘ ’ An auto production worker says, “I’ve never felt any- 
thing like this before. The tension isn’t only in the plant, 
jfclg there from the time you wake up to the time you go 
to sleep. The company keeps cracking down tighter and 
tighter. -You feel like you’re sitting on the edge of the 
volcano. When it erupts — " ' - --- ■ : » - 


Auto Body Worker 
Detroit 


Several men in my Yhop 
who have served in the 
Reuther- caucus for ten 
years or more have broken 
away. They helped to de- 
stroy opposition to Reuther 
before but now they’re just 
■ that disgusted. 

Ford-Highland Park 
® Detroit 


I really liked your piece 
on caucus-builders (TWO 
WORLDS, Sept. 7). We 
know the foremen and the 
committeemen as our ene- 
mies. But these caucus- 
builders are the. worst of 
all. They pretend to be our 
friends and to talk about 
pur grievances and then 
they stab us in the back. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 


The way things are now, 
we’re faced with the whole 
apparatus of the union 
pushing on one side and 
With the wholes apparatus 
of management pushing on 
the other side and both of 
them pushing together. I 


don’t know how it’s going 
to happen and I don’t know 
when it’s going to happen, 
but one day thousands and 
thousands of workers will 
just up and do something. 

Buick Worker 
Flint- 


Outside of the fact 
that the miners have 
just got a new contract 
(See p. 2 this * issue), 
there was another under- 
current of feeling. It 
dealt not only with miners 
but workers _ everywhere. 
The operators gave in too 
easily. Just like auto and 
steel. Something is In the 
air, something big. And 
that something isn’t go- 
ing to be good. 

Miner 

Morgantown, W. A a. 


When Kegg talks about 
brainwashing in American 
factories (Sept. 7), I think 
of the building trades be- 
cause we are plagued with 
this problem. In these 
shops of 10 to 20 men 
there’s always four or five 
key men who are strictly 
for the boss. They get 
special favors, pay for holi- 
days, all the overtime and 
gravy jobs. The prosperity 
of the last 10 years has 
created a good minority of 
such people whb are 
stooges for the boss’ prom- 
ises. 

Construction Worker 

Los Angeles- 


When the skilled work- 
ers had their wildcat the 
•other day over the Chrys- 
ler contract, two police 
kept walking back and 
forth around them. One of 
the workers said, “To be a 
cop today you have to be 
a mean so-and-so.” An- 
other worker said, "Yeah, 
you have to be like a cop 
if you want to be a union 
leader today.” 

Chrysler Auto Body 
Detroit 


During the wildcat, a 
woman picket got the 
floor and the local chair- 
man kept interrupting 
her till she burst out, 
“Who in the world are 
we fighting here? The 
company or the union? 
From now on I’m fight- 
ing both and I’m fighting 
my own battles.” You 
should have heard the 
applause she got. 

GM Worker 
Detroit 


The papers reported that 
our w i 1 d e a t was about 
overtime, that the night 
shift gets it all. The com- 
pany always tries to divide 
workers and uses overtime 


to pit them against each 
other. But that wasn’t the 
cause of the wildcat. The 
papers are just looking for 
issues but it wasn’t any 
one issue. We’re still fur- 
ious over the contract and 
what the company and un- 
ion are doing. That’s why 
we went out. 

GM Worker 

Detroit 


WAR & PEACE 

I never saw a bubble 
break so fast in my life. 
They were just saying at 
Geneva, “Hurry ! Peace is 
here.” And now ? Greece, 
Turkey, Cyprus, Morocco, 
France. I could go on, but 
what’s the use. 

Cartoonist 
Chicago J 


Right after they had 
that liprising in Morocco, a 
fellow on the line said to 
me, “I don’t care what 
they call me. I’m for them. 
I’m with the Man Mau.” 
Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 


This is a sign they stuck 
up in my shop: “If you apftds 
not hysterical like everyone s 
else here, perhaps you 
haven’t quite grasped the 
situation.” 

Machinist 
Los Angeles 


NEGRO AMERICANS 

Everybody down here Is 
up in arms about the 
lynching of that little boy 
in Mississippi. How do the 
people up North feel about 
it? 

Reader 

Alabama 


Why do you have a sepa- 
rate page called “Negro 
News” ? You can have the 
same articles on the same 
page, but just drop the 
caption. I know better, but 
some people can think that 
you’re segregating Negroes 
on that page and the rest 
of the paper is for whites 
only. I suffer in this coun- 
. try because I’m an Ameri- 
can Negro. It upsets thdm 
that I’m an American. 

Negro Auto Worker 
Detroit 


Things have got so bad 
now, they’re threatening to 
fire any teacher who be- 
longs to the NAACP as a 
subversive. N •. 

Teacher f 

South Carolina 
* * * 

I took off from work 
just to stay timed in ©n 
the radio all day long to 
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ar if they would broad- 
fct that lynch case from 
■ssissippi. 

Ford Worker 
Detroit 


Diggs got on the radio 
d pledged $2,500 as de- 
nse money in the Till 
aching case. He asked 
r contributions to make 
i $5,000 for the case. 
£>ple lined up five or six 
acks long to give money 
make up that $2,500 
ore. 

Chrysler, Worker 
Detroit 


I I like what Diggs said, 
except they just keep 
lealing with money to 
■ight the case. Diggs and 
;hese will go up to that 
Joint and quit. I think 
lere should be a mass 
inarch down to Missis- 
sippi and show those peo- 
ple there. An old man 
told me that old as he is 
that's the only way he’d 
want to die. 

Housewife 

Detroit 


t 


course I would rather be 
with my own folks. 

We’d feel fine if ev- 
erybody’s attitude was 
what they preach. 

Working Woman 
West Virginia 


I’ve been able to ob- 
serve that a person’s at- 
titude toward the Negro 
in the shop gives a good 
indication of his attitude 
to the boss. If he’s prej- 
udiced, he's almost sure to 
be a company stooge and 
vice' versa. 

Machinist 
Los Angeles 


Recently I heard of the 
risks and chances colored 
take when they drive down 
South to visit, and I un- 
derstand, and I know it 
isn’t as tough with me. 

When I was in the Mer- 
chant Marine, I was doing 
35 miles an hour in a 30 
mile per hour zone. I was 
driving in Dutchess Coun- 
ty, New York. The county 
cop took me to the court 
house and jail house, and 
the judge was there. I told 
him I had to make my ship 
that night. He said he 
couldn’t try me until Mon- 
day, but that my fine 
would be $20 tomorrow, 
but to let me out now, it 
would cost me $50 for a 
bond. I didn’t want to miss 
my boat, so I posted the 
$50 and they made an ex- 
tra $30. 

Ex-Seaman 

Detroit 


In church they talk 

about- Heaven and Hell. 

They don’t talk about 

one Heaven or Hell for 

whites and another for 

colored. But there are 

plenty of people who go 

to church who don’t 

seem to understand what 

it’s all about. 

* 

The minister of one 
church invited the col- 
ored to come. Some of 
us did, but all during 
the service, some of the 
people kept turning 
around and staring at 
us. We never went back. 

A white woman got 
up in another big church 
in town and said that 
she would liek to see 
every other face white 
and colored. The woman 
I worked for was in 
church that day, and 
told me about it — what 
a shocking thing the 
woman had preached! 

She said, “Now wouldn’t 
you feel strange in that 
church with us?” 

I looked her in the 
eye and said I’d feel all 
right with some of the 
whites, but with some — 
like her — I’d feel mighty 
strange. 

It isn’t because folks 
are white that you'd news & letters is published 

- every two weeks by News & Letters, 

f<wl v $trange — it’s be- 8087' Grand River, Detroit 4, Mich., 
_ ,, . , , , v : TTler 8-705S. Editor; Charles Deuby ; 

cause of tile attltuue OI -Managing , Bditor: Saul- Blackman. 
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WOMEN 

The girls where. I work 
were discussing women’s 
attitude to marriage in 
America in contrast to 
that in Asia and Europe. 
Just then a friendly in- 
spector came by. After 
listening to just a little of 
our conversation as we 
worked, he commented 
that it was unfortunate 
that American women 
didn’t have the mental at- 
titude to marriage and to 
their husbands that Euro- 
pean women have. 

The girls just jumped 
all over him. One girl said* 
“We’ll bring in their slip- 
pers and coffee, but we 
draw the line at sitting 
on a pillow at their feet 
and admiring thena. 

We all understood what 
he wanted ina wife. f AM" 
we know that he wouldn’t 
respect her if he got it. 

Working Mother 
j Los Angeles 


Married people can’t 
both be independent. If two 
people weren’t dependent 
on each other, they would 
not get married in the first 
place. And being dependent 
means more than needing 
each other just for physi- 
cal reasons. 

For a man and woman 
to both try to be indepen- 
dent would be worse than 
if one of them was wholly 
dependent on the other, as 
bad as that is. Two inde- 
pendent people would just 
be two independent people. 
It certainly wouldn’t be a 
marriage. 

Male Reader 
West Virginia 


Seven girls were painting 
a mental picture, as we 
worked on a very hot day, 
of where we’d rather be. 
We all -pictured a cool gar- 
den, lounge chair, sprink- 
lers going and a tall cool 
drink nearby. Then one girl 
said, “Don’t forget the flies 
and the bees.” Another 
added, “And the children 
running in and out.” We 
each added something, a 
load of ironing undone, the 
house in a mess, the kids 
needing baths. We finally 
agreed that we were better 
off working. 

Working Mother 

Los Angeles 


MISCELLANEOUS 

There is something 
about the Davy Crockett 
ballad that I like. It has 
an easy swing and gener- 
ous words and from all ap- 
pearances a lot of other 
grownups like it as weli. 

Now, there seems to be 
a debunking process going 
on. Certain persons, stick- 
lers for accuracy, have 
done a little research into 
American history and in- 
form us that Davy wasn’t 
all heis cracked upto be. 
In fact, he niay even have 
been a bit ofa scoundral. 

Well, perhaps these in- 
vestigators are right, but 
its . what everyone thinks 
about him now that 
counts. It seems to me, 
that what people see in 
Davy Crocket, is an active 
resourceful and indeyend- 
ent . man. They , go for 
these traits, precisely be- 
cause these are what mod- 
ern living tends to deprive 
them of. I think that a 
longing to be complete all- 
round men, capable and 
free drews them to Davy 
Crockett. 

Observer 
Los Angeles 


ZAfotes from a 

TWO WORLDS 

. TENSIONS WITHIN THE SOVIET UNION 

Russia has suddenly become the most popular tourist 
attraction for traveling U.S. Senators. Among the most 
recent tourists have been: Sen. Estes Kefauver, Democrat 
from Tennessee; Sen. John J. Sparkman, Democrat from 
Alabama; and Sen. George W. Malone, Republican from 
Nevada. They have lost no time in giving their expert 
impressions. 

Sen. Malone stated that he found “no evidence the 
people are going to rise against the Soviet regime.” This 
ridiculous pretensiousness insults the intelligence of the 
American people and slanders the Russians’ unceasing 
struggle against their totalitarian regime. The truth is: 
CONTINUOUS REVOLT BY RUSSIAN WORKERS 
1928 TO 1938 

1) Throughout the First and Second Five-Year Plans 

(1928-1938) workers left the plants and returned to their 
farms with a disrespect for capitalist routines very similar 
to the Southern production workers in Northern United 
States. i 

2) The passport system accomplished as little in dis- 

cipling the workers as had the 1932 laws which authorized 
the factory director to fire a worker for absenteeism and 
even to deprive him of his food card and living quarters 
owned by the factory. r 

3) It was impossible to decree slavery. The Russian! 

worker, like the American worker, knows how to handle 
his job. Where he is forbidden to strike, he slows down. 
The Senators and scholars speak of “low labor produc- 
tivity” in Russia as if that means the Russian workers 
are backward. Like the economists in the United States 
in relation to American workers, however, the Russian 
intelligentsia recognizes low productivity for what it is: 
a sign of revolt against the conditions of production. Fig- 
ures show that to complete the First Plan, even in half- 
way fashion, 22.8 million workers Were used where, the 
Plan called for only 15.7 million. Labor turnover was no 
less than 152 per cent. i 

4) The totalitarian rulers have more power than any 
other government in history. Nevertheless, they did not 
feel capable of disciplining this rebellious labor force. They 
decided instead to divide it by finding some social ’basis 
in the factory among a special section of the workers. 
American workers who have seen, Reuther operating with 
the skilled trades will have no difficulty in understanding 
what Stalin was aiming at. 

As early as 1931, Stalin called for the “liquidation of 
depersonalization.” This was a very fancy phrase for a 
very ugle truth. He had no factory personalities to defend 
his regime. To get them, he decided to give the skilled 
worker a personality and a wage to go with it and at 
the sa*ne time transform the skilled worker into a speed 
demon Tor one day. This man set the rate of speed, 
through especially good machines and plenty of help, at 
a pace which he knew he would have to keep up for only 
a single day. This time-study then became the rate for 
the rest of the workers to produce every day. 

This speed-up movement met with such resistance 
that it was not unusual for Stakhanovites to find 
themselves murdered in the dark of night. 1 

1940 TO 1950 

At the start of World War II; the laws of June 26 
and October 2, 1940, forbade a worker to leave his job 
.and punished 15 minutes lateness with six months “cor- 
rective labor” — labor in the factory with 25 per cent re- 
duction in pay. p 

Yet, after six months of operation of these laws, 
PRAVDA reported that truancies were greater than in 
the months prior to it. Martial law was declared on the 
railroads similar to Truman’s proposal to draft railroadi 
workers to prevent their strike in 1946. ' 

In 1943, the conveyor belt system was first introduced. 
On the basis of assembly line discipline, the State intro- 
duced competition by factories. This means that Factory; 
Stalin is ordered to challenge Factory Molotov. Factory 
Molotov must take up the challenge “to fulfill and over- 
fulfill” its quarterly plan by 10 per cent. All workers in 
both factories must pitch into this back-breaking State- 
ordered plan. This is called “socialist emulation”. i 
IN 1953: VORKUTA 1 

Finally, in 1953, what had been going on continuously 
under the surface for year’s, exploded into the open with’ 
the revolt of prisoners in the slave, labor camps at Vorkuta, 
(See TWO WORLDS, July 8, 1955.) Despite total censor- 
ship, workers in far-off Leningrad knew of the revolt 
once and applauded it. i 

Day in and day out, for 20 solid years, the Russian 
[worker has been unyielding in his resistance. Had the 
i revolt not been so continuous, the terror would not have 
been so violent. The millions in forced labor camps are' 
a true measure of . the never-ending resistance of the 
Russian workers to their oppressors. 
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Wednesday, September 21, 1955 


An Editorial 


The Wheel of Time Moves Forward 


South and North 
Must Answer 

B> EthJ Dunbar j lynching of Negroes has aroused the tension of many Am- 
The recent murder and. . » „ . i...*- 


Police Abuse Mixed Couples 


DETROIT. — This is an in- 
cident that happened to a 
white man and his Negro 
wife. It also involved a white 


J The forces of reaction in the South are mounting day 
■r Dunbar < ^ ^ay against Negroes. The. continued murdering and 

y - lynching of Negroes has Aroused the tension of many Am- . . „ . 

, f ivr n<=>« 'n Mw ericans t0 a filing of outburst. Never before has there ( man and h, s white wife who 

lynching of Negroes m Mis- been so much said and with such expression of hate as were Wlth them - 

1 °/ < L r.nr wnrks 1 about t . he . re . cent lynching of the 14-year-old colored boy ! They parked their car near 
i in Mississippi. * (downtown Detroit. The two 

Many leading Negro organizations are saying things men got out and went into a 
| from the point of politics. Negro Congressmen are speak- restaurant to get some food 

ing harshly about it but at the same time saying.it hap- to take out. When they re- 

| pened under the Republican Administration, when every- turned, two policemen were 

a i hmi hut to ask everv I one knows the same can happen and has happened under standing by their car talking 
was yn > ! the Democratic Administration. This is their way of get- to the women. They asked 

h would she feel if it th e 110011 3110 hoping to pacify the feeling of the j their names and identifica- 

was hZr child. Take these ! ma -* orit y of ‘ the American Negroes. 

remarks, drop them in the ! When the Communist Party was active, this case 
hands of Negro leaders and I woultl have been their attack weapon. Although for their 
of national Congressmen and j own P°htical interests, they were dealing some severe 
Senators and say, “This j s ! blows on the question of the Negro people. Since the 
what women of" America ( Communist Party has taken cover and since President Ike 

think about the democracy 


in regards to . colored people 
ill America. 

It is not enough to say it 
is a shame how the 14-year- 
old colored boy from Chicago 


HORRIBLE AND 
INHUMAN 


and Khruschev came out of the Summit Conference in 
you have "been" telling"" the ^ Geneva aa friends, the Communist Party has dropped the 
-world about ” j question of Negroes like a hot potato. 

The much lookecl-'at union movement, which could 
deal a death blow against this brutality in the South, has 
always been as silent as possible on these issues. When 
I was glad that the mother , (be labor leaders are forced to, they will give lip-service 
Of the lynched boy left h:s U 0 p. With hundreds of Negroes on the union staffs, some 
body as it was discovered. | even designated to look after the special interests of Ne- 
As she said, to let the world j groes through the so-called fair practices department, they 
see it and to let the world i have made no move against this lynching and have made 
see how horrible and inhum- no demands, 
an the white South can be to AMERICAN g ASK WHY 

an American Negro citizen. . , . 

■ I have heard' that many . Man / Americans have asked why Negroes have such 

protests, by some white and ? ee J hat ® !° r whites and do not trust their own Negro 
many Negro citizens have ® a ? ers ‘ Take a ^ at tbe face ° f / be lynched boy in the 
been sent to 'leading State httl ®. ma ^ az ? ne J GT an / ask what are Negroes m high 

1 positions doing about it. 

This child’s battered and mangled face is a continuous 
, reminder of what has happened to Negroes down through 
The IjvB.I. said they cannot .their history in America. Their crimes are far less than 
intervene because it is a those- which are charged against this child. There are 
State . problem. I feel if Ne- statements that he only used correct English in speaking 
groes had committed similar | to a white woman, he refused to say “Yes, Ma’am,” and 


tion. 


The man who is married to 
the Negro woman, asked the 
police what was it all about. 
The police asked him' who 
was driving the car and when 
he replied, “I am,” they car- 
ried him and his friend to 
the squad car. 


The driver of the .car didn’t 


id- 


borrowed the car from 
friend for the evening. ; Tl 
police made him and h 
friend get into the squad ci 
and another cop drove h 
car with the women to tl 
precinct station house. 


After getting to the st 
tion he tried to explain to tl 
desk sergeant that ] 
couldn’t understand why thi 
brought the women aloi 
since only he was involvi 
and the women were his wi 
and the wife of his friend. 


After they were release 
the women said that the e< 
who drove them over mat 
all types of abusive passes ; 
them -and called them pros! 
tutes. He also told the 
that even if they were U 
prostitutes, they had instru 
tions to stop and question 
arrest “any mixed couples 


and Government ‘ officials. 
NATIONAL SHAME 


“No, Ma’am.” It is said that thousands and thousands of 
people viewed his body at a funeral home in Chicago. Many 
of no acquaintance came out screaming in hysterics. Some 
Negroes shouted, “That is no help. We must organize a 
When other'' c o u n t r i e s j group to go down to Mississippi and start to killing whites 
make statements about the until we get killed.” This is an expression of the feeling 


crimes against a white, the 
F.B.I. and all other Govern- 
ment dfficiali would have in- 
tervened. 


treatment of Negroes in the 


its- 1 


United States, what person 
can say it is not true? 


of the ranks of Negroes 'towards our N democracy. 


A Negro woman said she, could not sleep for several 
nights after looking at the picture of the lynched bfty. A 
The recent lynching is liv-J ma n said, “They are going to lynch one Negro too many, 
ing truth for which not only j They have no feeling or knowledge as to how much a 
the South, but the North as j human will bear.” 
well, has to answer. ! drive TOWARDS NEGRO RIGHTS 

The drive towards Negro rights is forcing this violent 
. 9 .reaction as in Mississippi. But these murders and lynching 

SSUffSililii Flees?- [will not stop the forward drive of Negroes for the right 

to go to schools of theip choosing, to vote, to participate 
The j in community affairs. Several adults were shot to death 
some months ago because, after repeated warnings by 
whites to remove their names from a ballot, they refused. 
This shows their forceful determination to get their just 


LOS ANGELES, 
question of racial segregation 


in the Los Angeles Fire De- 


partment has been a front 
page topic in the West Coagt I rights. 


newspapers for many 
months. The issue is that 
Negro firemen have been re- 
stricted to several station 
houses while the majority of 
station houses have been lily- 
. white. Also the Negroes are 
^discriminated against in not 
receiving equal opportunities 
to advance in the Fire De- 
partment by unfair grading 
in the oral tests they take 
before prejudiced superiors. 
> The City Fire Chief has been 
a consistent and outspoken 
• defender of this undemocrat- 
ic procedure. 


There is no fear of threat. There is no fear of mob 
violence, murdering and lynching. The wheel of time and 
space is moving forward. As it moves, so are the Negroes 
in America moving. 

The silence of the union movement does not stop this 
forward movement. The dying and sell-out of the Commu- 
nist Party do not stop it. The sealed lips of the Negroes 
| in leading positions in the trade union won’t stop a thing. 
The Negro politicians, who pose as representatives of Ne- 
groes and can only get on a platform and yell out things 
everyone knows all their lives, they cannot stop it. 

They, all, will not slow or stop the progress of the 
mass of the American Negroes toward complete integra- 
tion. - - ~ c - D - 


have a registration as he had opposite sex” in that distric 


INDIGNANT HEART 


By Matthew Ward 


(Editor’s Note: INDIGNANT 
HEART was first published in 
1952. This serial has been spe- 
cially prepared for NEWS & 
LETTERS. Here is the fifth 
installment.) 


each of us had an address < 
the people where we wou 
live. 


“TEST STATIONS” 

After many months, a few 
Negroes have been admitted 
to several' formerly lily-white 
station houses. Many white 
men in these “test” stations 
have joined in a campaign of 
abuse against the Negroep. 
The Whites do not stand near 
the Negroes in company 
line-ups^ openly curse and 


abuse them to their faces, 
post signs reading “W h i t e 
Adults” on dining room doors 
land so forth. The persecu- 
tion is so great that atjeast 
one Negro reportedly 
couldn’t stand the abuse and 
was transferred back to an 
all Negro company by request 
after two weeks of terroriza- 
tion. 


Not all the whites have 


entered into this campaign j Department. 


against the Negroes. It is 
even very possible that it is 
only a minority of the white 
firemen who are so noisily 
displaying their prejudices. 
But we do know of at least 
one fireman, who has so 
firmly demonstrated his con- 
viction that Negroes should 
have the same rights as all 
other men, thgt he has been 
suspended and transferred 
from his old job in the Fire 


NORTH TO DETROIT 

The first time I went 
North was in 1924. My pal 
then was Hines, a young mart 
about eighteen. He' was from 
a farm in Texas. We were 
hoping we’d get to see the 
Mason-Dixon line. I thought 
in my mind, that it would 
look like the mark in the 
middle of the highway. We 
were hoping day would break 
before we got to the line. The 
train stopped in Covington, 
Kentucky just as the sun was 
rising. Someone said the 
bridge ahead was the Mason- 
Dixon line. We were North. 
We didn’t have to worry 
about sitting in the back, we 
felt good. We walked around 
staring at all the buildings. 

Hines and I met a boy 
from Columbus we had 
known in school. We agreed 
that if there Was one white 
man on the train with, a seat 
beside him, we’d siT there to 
see what he would do. All 
the things we’d heard before 
was like' reading in the Bible. 
When I get to heaven I have 
milk and honey and pearly 
gates. I wanted to see was I 
there. We walked through 
the train feeling shaky. We 
thought any minute they 
would tell - us to sit in the 
Negro coach. We found a 
seat for two. Hines and the 
boy from Columbus sat down. 
I continued to walk until I 
saw a seat by a white man. 
I was very uncomfortable for 
the first hour. Hines seemed 
very surprised that I con- 
tinued to sit by the man. I 
relaxed some. He was read- 
ing a paper wjieri he finished 
half, he pushed it to me and 
asked if I wanted to read. 
He wanted to; know where I 
was going and said, “Detroit 
is a nice place;” This was the 
most relaxing time I had. 

When we reached Detroit 


I met a friend from hon 
and asked him if he wou 
ever go South again. 

He said, “No, it’s too rriaj 
ups.” \ 

I aSked, “What do yi 
mean, it’s too many ups?”. 

He said, “The first thing 
the morning, before d; 
breaks, you have to wake u 
Then you have to get q 
then you have to feed u 


gear up. You go to the fie 

is 


ai 


before the sun is up 
hitch up, the first words y< 
say to the mules is ‘git u] 
And you start to bedding ii 
When night comes you lo< 
over how much of, the ear' 
you have turned up. Aft 
you plant up, you start, gc 
ting ready to round up. Wh< 
you’re through rounding u 
you start chopping up. Wh< 
you get through with th 
it’s time to go to the hayfie 
and start baling up. Wh< 
that is done you come ba« 
to the field and start gathe 
ing up. Then you start 
hauling up to the white mi 
to have your settling up. Ai 
you don’t get a damn thii 
in return, but a big mess u 
No, I’m not telling a mule ‘g 
up’ no more, if he’s sitting < 
my lap. I’m not planting ai 
more cotton, and I’m n 
planting any more corn. If 
see some mules running awi 
with this world I’m going 
tell them to keep going, ‘f 
ahead on’.” 

(To Be Continued) , 
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Working For Independence 

By ANGELA TERRANO 

In one place I worked there None of the youth who 
:as a strike situation. A CIO scabbed worked on the line. 
>cal and the workers were They were packers, stock 
n one side and an AFL local boys and so . forth. They 
nd the boss on the other, worked alone. There was 
he boss hired goons and even a difference in dress, 
cabs, among them a group YOUNG WORKER 
f youths who came to work 

jgether — and scabbed to- The second P lace had two 
et k er and three day lay-offs every 

week. The pay checks were 
TOtJNG SCAB prepared on Thursday. We 

There was one guy who got them on Friday. We were 
fcas in the plant for at least usually laid off before Friday 
. year and a half and also and had to make extra trips 
elonged to an outside youth, to get our cheeks. One 
lub. He became a scab when Thursday night, after work, 
he strike took place although a f ew workers asked the fore- 
16 was supposedly with the man to give them their 
vorkers. He was not on the checks. The foreman was in 
line but worked as a stock a g 00 (j mood that night so he 
?oy. . There was a certain g 0 t the checks and was hand- 
Lntagonism between hifn and j n g them out. One of the 
the women because, he had youths was waiting in line, 
p supply workers with stock. He spoke very sarcastically 
In another factory I about the foreman. He said, 
worked in there were a num- “They can’t let a guy stop 
ber of youths who wore club for five minutes and give out 
jackets. But they worked on the checks during the day be- 
the line with the other work- cause that would disrupt 
grs and had a completely dif- production.” He was quite 
fererit attitude. clear whom he was against. 


YOUTH 

A GIRL’S VIEW 

LOS ANGELES.— All I 
know is, I wouldn’t want to 
get drafted. I wouldn’t 
want to go around killing 
people or being pushed 
around either. But the Army 
can offer you a career in 
peace time, you can learn to 
be whatever you want, an en- 
gineer or an electrician or 
anything. , 

But I don’t care to go up 
to the front lines to get my 
head bashed in for a few 
miles like in Korea. It was 
silly, they should have let 
North and South Korea fig- 
ure it out for themselves. 

% 

I think Russia is just bid- 
ing her time. They’re hot for 
power. 

I sure don’t like to see my 
boy friends get drafted. But 
mostly I go out with older 
fellows who are out. already. 
They have no use for the 
service either, especially the 
ones who didn’t even get out 
of the couhtry and spent 
the Korean war in some 
place like Texas. 

— Eighteen 


66 Anything Is Better Than 
Hanging Around” 

CHICAGO. — I graduated j walls or go out once in a 
from high school last June while. Anything is better 
and had to make up my mind than hanging around, 
what I was going to do. ! _ „ . . . 


, . I finally made up my mind 

Many of the boys who grad- , T ,„ * . 

» . , and enlisted. I ll be going m 

uated with me said they ° 

, , , , , soon. I guess about a fourth 

weren’t going to fool around “ . , 

, . , of the fellows in my grad- 

looking for jobs they couldn t , .. 

, . uatmg class did the same. I . 

get. They were going to en- 

® hope they send me to a 

training school whei^fe 1 can 
I thought I’d look around learn a good trade, for later ' 
first and try to find a job so life. 

that even if I was drafted la- — June Graduate 


— June Graduate 


ter on, I’d have some experi- 
ence and something to go 
back to after I was dis- 
charged. 

BEST IS NO GOOD 

Well, I went out hunting. 
They wouldn’t hire me aj any 
job that meant anything. I 
could find a job as an errand- 
bqy or a floor-sweeper. That 
was the best I could get. 
When you know you’re going 
back to school you take any- 
thing for the summer. ~ But 
this was it. After a while, I 
got so that all I did was hang 
around and look at the four 
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Just A Housewife 

By Mrs- Martha Hunt 


Working On a Good Marriage 


(This week Tm turning my 
column over to a woman who 
can speak for -herself. — M.H.) 

The only reason a woman 
who works has to work eight 
hours a day is because you 
can’t get a part-time job that 
pays enough to make it 
worthwhile to work. You 
have to work eight hours to 
make it worth the sacrifice 
of your time. 

I’ve worked but since I’ve 
been married, plenty. But I’m 
not one of those women who 
wants to. I work for the 
money, nothing else. Working 
*s good for the money, but 
no good for the home. After 
you work all day, you’re too 
tjred to do what has to be 
done at homi. You get irrit- 
able, you can’t enjoy any- 
thing. 

* But what gets me is the 
attitude of the rich people 
who hire you to do their 
work. They don’t think that 
you have a home of your 
own and work to do there. 

I worked for a doctor’s 
wife once. She had me come 
in at 12 noon, and I had to 
stay until after 9 at night. 
The only reason J. had to 
stay that late was because 
when her husband came 
home, they had highballs 
first — to relax. All she did 
all day long was work at re- 
laxing. She had a nap every 


day from 1 to 3. When she 
woke up she relaxed some 
more. She’d take a bath and 
comb her hair and watch TV. 
Then she’d come in and mess 
up the kitchen until her hus- 
band get home and they had 
their highballs. 

He’d take an hour or so to 
play with their kids. So it 
was always 7:30 before they 
started to eat. By the time 
they were through, and I got 
the dishes washed, it was 
after nine. I used to try to 
get them to work it so I 
could get home earlier. I told 
ber I had my own work after 
I get home. She told me I 
ought to be able to do that 
on Sunday. She considered 
Sunday a day of rest for her, 

I but she didn’t think I should 
have the same privilege. 

Then after a while she 
wanted me to come in to cook 
and wash the dinner dishes 
on Sunday, too. I told her 
Sunday was the only day I 
could go out of town to see 
my little girl at my mother’s. 
That’s when she told me I 
ought to make arrangements 
to see her during the week! 
She said I was making good 
money, and she always 
thought I liked my job. She 
paid me $20 a week. 

I worked one Sunday and 
quit. It just isn’t worth it. 


j} 


/./V\ 




“Madame, I am conducting' a 
national poll. How do you 
spend your spare time?” 


I’m an English girl mar- 
ried to an American. A lot of 
girls in England married Am- 
erican GIs. But at the last 
minute • a lot of the girls 
backed down and refused to 
come to the States with their 
husbands. Before we got 
married we talked about it.’ 
He told me that he wanted 
to come back to finish his 
education, and I agreed. I 
loved him enough to come 
with him. 

He goes to school. He 
could get a job, but he wants 
to- go so he can get a job 
that he likes after his educa- 
tion. And I want to help him 
for our future. I got a job 


"Sticking Out" a Bad Marriage 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va.— I 
guess thefe are plenty of 
women like me, whose mar- 
riages aren’t what they want 
- — but who just make the best 
of it. When a marriage does 
not have anything more than 
just the sexual part of it, it’s 
nothing. That’s a necessary 
part, but only a part. I don’t 
understand how that can be 
enough for a man, or rather, 
some men. 

Things like kindness and 
consideration for each other 
are what really makes a mar- 
riage. These are things that 
come only if there is respect 
for each other. If you once; 
lose respect for each other— ; I 
everything else goes with it. r 


It used to worry me, whe- 
ther my husband was going 
out with other women, or 
why he’d stay at all night. 
Now it doesn’t worry me any 
more. I just don’t even care. 
That’s no good, either. But 
that’s the stage you reach 
eventually once the respect 'is 
gone. That way you can 
“take it,” and stick it out for 
the kids. 

The kids fill a need for 
you, when the “marriage” is 
gone. You need them because 
you feel that they need you. 
If it weren’t that your kids 
give your marriage some 
meaning I, don’t think you 
eould stick it out. ; K 

— flousewife - 


and I try to work with him. 

What I think counts is 
that we have things in com- 
j mon. We both like to build 
model airplanes. We like pic- 
nicking, and lreing outdpors. 
We like to do things to- 
gether. Sometimes he wants 
to go somewhere I don’t; but 
Y’U go with him anyway. Be- 
cause there are also the times’ 

I want to do something he 
doesn't, and he’ll do it for 
me. We don’t pull different 
ways. ^ 

There are times he’ll want - 
to go somewhere alone, with 
the fellows from school. I 
don’t mind because he doesn’t 
mind when I go out alone 
with my friends. He doesn’t 
stop me, anymore than I do „ 
him. That’s what a give and 
take means. - 

We^ have our little tiffs. 
When I’m not working and 
home alone all day,. I want 
to talk and do things when nj 
he gets home. He’ll be tired 
and not want to do anything. 
So we have a tiff. But we 
understand what’s behind it, 
and it blows right Qver . ) 

I couldn’t say what an 
“ideal marriage” is. I only 
know how ours is working 
out. 
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A WORLD PROBLEM 

■ Youth aren’t' able to press 
their demands like workers 
in a union. No government 
agency or labor union is able 
to offer them meaningful jobs 
or 'help them. They aren’t 
an organized group nor is it 
a question of a job or a griev- 
ance. It is a question of an 
entire generation whose nat- 
ural energies and fresh en- 
thusiasm are hemmed in. It 
is seen in little things, let 
alone in the big ones. 

The U. S. Ambassador to 
Italy, Claire Boothe Luce, is 
now under fire for having 
banned the American movie, 
“Blackboard Jungle,” from 
being shown in Italy. It isn’t 
the Italian youth she was 
worried about. She didn’t 
want to encourage the knowl- 
edge in Italy that our youth 
are as rebellious as theirs. 

The Japanese have also 


banned the picture because, 
as they explained, they didn’t 
want any adverse criticism of 
their good friend the United 


States. It isn’t America 
they’re worried about. The 
Japanese officials are worried 
[about their own youth who 
have been rebellious since 
the end of the war. 

Nor is it just the Western 
world. The youth in Com- 
munist countries show the 
self-same i restlessness in the 
self-same way. The Com- 
munist parties in Prance and 
Italy, the largest outside the 
Iron Curtain, officially com- 
plain that the youth spurn 
them. 

On a global scale, while the 
official world tries somehow 
to patch things up a bit, the 
youth with their enormous 
reserve of untapped capacity 
are pressing somehow to find 
a new way out. 


WORLD OUTLOOK 


BLACK MAN’S JUSTICE 
WHITE MAN’S LAW 

Although news from Kenya 
has died down to a trickle 
and what does come through 
tries to give the impression 
that the colonists have suc- 
ceeded in pacifying, if not 
defeating, African resistance 
to British rule, the baisc ten- 
sion remains very much alive. 

Early this month, the Brit- 
ish ‘ periodical, New States- 
man & Nation, carried as its 
front page story an account 
of the death of a Kikuyu. He 
had been accused of belong- 
ing to Mau Mau, of having, 
committed crimes against the 
state. Steadfastly, he denied 
all charges of criminality. 
Two white police tortured 
him to extort a confession. 


Is 

Life 


My parents were both 
7 bom in a small coal mining 
town , in Ohio. My father 
had no schooling. He went 
to work in the coal mine 


at the age of 12. He worked 
in mines intOhio, West Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania 


I was born in Ohio but 
raised in many small towns 
in Pennsylvania. The fam- 
ily moved wherever there 
was work for my father. 
The last 17 years he work- 
ed: in a zinc smelter. He 
worked steadily through 
the Depression but the 
family was so large— there' 
Wet© 11 of us — that- we 
- were always poor. 


The experience that is 
most vivid of my youth is 
moving to a small town 
that was predominantly 
Slavic. Ours was the sec- 
, ond family of English par- 
entage ancestry living 
there. We were considered 
“different.” Integration 
was difficult. 


After my third year of 
high school ,1 got married. 
After I gave birth to our 
third child, we moved to a 
midwest industrial city. We 
had two more children. I 
then went to work in an 
auto factory. 


We lived in a Federal 
Housing project for 10 
years. During this time I 
was active in many organ- 
izations that were formed 
in the project. We knew 
McCarthyism before there 
was a McCarthy. Our 
homes could be searched 
by the management, ac- 
cording to the lease, for 
any or no reason. Some- 
times our mail came open- 
ed and I’m sure our tele- 
phone was tapped. It was 
said and I believe that the 
P. B. I. had investigators 
living there. I’m sure they 
joined the organizations 
that the tenants formed. 
In order to live there now 
you have to sign a loyalty 
oath. The investigators are 
still there to double check. 


-Working Mother 


GI Jokes During World War II 


NEW YORK — During 
World War II we used to 
hear a lot about GI humor 
and “GIngenuity.” They don’t 
talk about that much today. 
Maybe there’s nothing to 
laugh about in the service 
now and maybe the boys 
don’t give a hoot about using 
their ingenuity, things being 
what they are. I want to talk 
about humor as I knew it in 
the Army more than 10 years 
ago. 


SOUTH PACIFIC 


The Okinawa invasion op- 
ened on Easter Sunday 1944. 
It was also April Fool’s Day. 
That day a new company 
landed on an island in the 
South Pacific. This island 
had been secure for about a 
year. A few hundred Japan- 
ese were still in the hills and 
they would sometimes go on 
foraging raids. We would 
send out small patrols now 
and then to round them up. 
But the island in general was 
as safe as your backyard. 


The new company was as- 
signed to an area near my 
outfit. They got there around 
noon and the officers ducked 
off for chow leaving the men 
in the road. I recognized a 
fellow I was drafted with and 
when he told me what was 
up some of my buddies and I 
told them about the different 
mess halls in the area and we 
fixed them up for lunch. 


That night I looked my 
friend up. He was pulling 
Corporal of the Guard so I 
visited with him in the order- 
ly room which was temp- 
orarily set up in an unfinish- 
ed Quonset hut. The company 
clerk was there and also a 
Captain. The Captain was 


woried about reports from 
the Okinawa invasion and he 
asked me about enemy ac- 
tion on our island. I gave him 
all the gory details. He got 
very nervous and started to 
talk about his ambitions and 
how much he’d given up for 
the Army. I figured my friend 
could handle the situation so 
I sat back to enjoy it. 


FIGHTING THE ENEMY 


The Captain said: “Our 
sidearms haven’t been un- 
packed yet. You two men 
(my friend and the clerk) 
[•have the only carbines in 
here.” He suddenly picked up 
a piece of two-by-four and 
said: “I’ve provided myself 
with a club. If anything hap- 
pens I’ll be in it with you for 
all I’m worth.” 


My friend kept a straight 
face. “It’s good to know, we 
can count on the Captain, 
Sir. But don’t worry. Ryan 
and I qualified on the range. 
We’ll protect you.” 

Then the Captain said, 
“But this hut doesn’t have 
doors yet. The Japanese could 
surprise us without our hear- 
ing them.” 


Ryan, the clerk got up and 
dragged a footlocker in front 
of each open doorway. “Cap- 
tain,” he said, “if we balance 
a mess kit on the inside edge 
of each footlocker anybody 
trying to sneak in will kick 
it over and alert us.” 


, “Wonderful idea,” the Cap- 
tain said. “You armed men 
stay here. I’ll go get the mess 
kits. I’ll whistle while I walk 
so you won’t shoot me by 
mistake.” 


We sat and laughed our 
heads off until we heard the 
Captain whistling his way 
back with the mess kits. 
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As>’a result of their unspeak- 
able brutality the Kikuyu 
died, murdered by the law. 
The two killers continue on 
their way in immunity. Co- 
lonial justice shrugs its 
shoulders at the incident. To 
them jt is .fitting justice for 
the black man at the hands 
of the white man’s law. 


j ing the peasant of his s 
j gun or rifle “for security 
sons.” 


At the same time, occa- 
sional leaks in the British 
press indicate that Mau 
Mau continually shows up 
among tribesmen and in 
areas where it has not ap- 
peared before. 


FOR THE GLORY 
OF FRANCE 


Since the Moroccan upris- 
ing, the generals have in ef- 
fect taken over the rule of 
France. In the last few 
weeks, some 200,000 French 
youth have been mobilized 
for military service. The 
French prfess has been flood- 
ed by letters of protest from 
conscripts who refuse to go. 
As a result, French papers 
both in North Africa and in 
France have been silenced by 
military censorship. 


Hardly two weeks ago, 
about ■600 soldiers under or- 
ders to move to North Africa 
staged a demonstration at 
the Paris railroad stataion 
mid refused to go. They were 
forcibly subdued and sub- 
jected to what American sol- 
diers have sometime; called 
“shanghai shipment.” The 
violence that the military au- 
thorities have turned against 
North Africans is now also 
being turned against French- 
men. 


At the same time, and with 
no apparent connection, a 
new wave of strikes has 
broken out iii France. 


‘WHY I AM FED UP” 


A British miner wrties to 
the London Tribune on why 
he is fed up: 

“When the mines were na- 
tionalized, the men thought 
a new era had begun and 
were happy in the thought 
that the mines belonged to 
them. But they were in time 
to outlive their illusion. 

“It became obvious that 
the term of nationalism was 
only a guise. There was no 
change of ownership, only a 
change of name. 

“The ex-coalowners were 
and are still reaping the pro- 
ceeds of industry . . . with 
no responsibility whatsoever. 

“In addition, this section 
still holds important execu- 
tive positions under the Coal 
Board. ... Too many admin 
wtrative posts are created, 
making contact more remote 
and creating similar cumber- 
som machinery by the min- 
ers’ union. This . . . causes 
unrest amongst the miners, 
with the resultant unofficial 
stoppages.” 


WOLF AT THE DOOR 
Large wolf -packs, always 
a problem in Poland and Rus- 
sia, have become an even 
greater problem lately. 

This seem^ to be one of 
the direct results of depriv- 


If the peasants don’t 
the bureaucrats with t 
shotguns, the wolf-packs : 
do the ob for them. 


DEFEAT OF A DICTATC 


After ten years rule as 
tator of Argentina, Pe 
has fled with his life. It 
fate that is much too g 
for him. But the defeat 
Peron does not mean the 
umph of liberty. No more 
the resignation and suicidi 
Brazil’s dictator, Varga, J 
year bring liberty to Bra: 


Argentina, like Brazil, 
one of the largest and n 
powerful of the Latin Am 
can countries. But, like al 
Latin America it is a se 
colonial country relying m; 
ly upon large scale agri 
ture and, industry related 
it such as meat-pack 
leather and pharmaceutic: 


The majority of the Arg 
tines are agricultural la! 
ers and Industrial work 


They are so exploited t 
they are called the “shirt' 
ones.” 


With the end of Ws 
War -H, the internal cr 
was so severe that a ruth! 
political operator like Cok 
Peron could win the Ai 
and take over, in 1946, 
the promise of building : 
bility. 1 


He made all sorts of prl 
ises to the “shirtless on< 
organized-huge state ch; 
ties for them and from tl 
ranks selected out a la 
bureaucracy to control t¥ 
in state-organized indust 
unions. 


Within a few short ye 
it was clear that he did 
have the support of 
“shirtless ones” in spite- 
his police power and his la 
bureaucracy. Competition 
tween opposing power cliq 
began to emerge. 


The first big test was 
the clash of arms last Ji 
16. In spite of staged m 
rallies and propaganda, Pe 
did not have the mass b( 
the threat of which had k 
fiis rivals in check bef< 
Last week, they kicked 1 
out and took over. If tl 
continue in power it will h: 
to be upon Peron’s basis: 
pression of the agricultv 
laborers and industrial wo 
ers of Argentina. 
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, WORKERS JOURNAL 

By CHARLES DENBY 

Strike Erupts at Motor Products 

The unrest among workers against management and 
the union leaders continues, mainly over the disagreement 
on the contract and working conditions. Several days ago, 
a strike in Motor Products Corp, broke out over the speed- 
up. ~ 

As some workers said, they have seen so many workers 
in other plants walking off their jobs so unanimously to- 
gether, that they set up their picket line and it appeared 
that 80 per cent of the workers joined in to stop the next 
shift. 


UNION LEADERS AS STRIKE-BREAKERS 

When the second shift arrived, the police, the company 
officials and the union leaders were all there asking the 
Second shift workers to come through the picket line. These 
•workers bluntly refused and many joined the .picket line 
’ themselves. They said the cause of the strike was that the 
; company had discharged seven or eight workers for re- 
fusing to be speeded-up. Among those fired were two or 
: three stewards and a committeeman. 

<j, The role of the union leaders on the side of the com- 
rpany in trying to insist oA workers coming through the 
, picket line makes clearer day by day how far the leaders 
are away from the ranks. < 

The hate and -resentment of the workers toward these 
< leaders mounts every day and every hour. The leaders’ 
objective is to discipline the workers' for themselves and 
^for the eompany. They only want the relation of workers 
With them when they are forced to try to make a few 
economic gains. 

"OTHER SIDE OF THE WALL” 


When it comes to working conditions and shop griev- 
ance^,, when it comes to the daily conflict in a worker’s life, 
‘ these leaders want to be as far away as the North Pole is 
'fom&.ljjte .Smith .Eok u.. These a ra some of the main factors 
[ that nave divided the union leader from the ranks and are 
gradually -building a wall of hate between them that some 
, day is going to be knocked down. 

As a worker said, ‘‘It will not be easy because all the 
forces of reaction against the worker are on the other 
side of the wall with the union leaders.” But he felt that 
the united force of the worker can push it on all of them 
and release this stranglehold on us that has plagued us so 
severely for such a long time. 

These strikes in so many different auto shops in such 
a short space of time leaves no doubt in anyone’s mind of 
the uncomfortable position workers are in. 

- For some time workers have had this restless feeling, 
but it is only recently, since the signing of the contract, 
that they have begun to revolt openly against their leaders 
everywhere all over the place. 

When the workers combine these strike actions, which 
the union and the companies are afraid they will, the 
breaking-up and wrecking of this wall will be in sight for 
them. 


CONFUSING THE ISSUE 

Several years ago the union leaders were able to con- 
fuse the issue by labeling legitimate resentment as Com- 
munist led or Communist inspired. Today the Communist 
. line is in support of the union leaders. 

Today, strikers are being called “revolters,” workers 
who are refusing to listen to and follow the dictates of 
their leaders. The only thing these leaders want is for 
I workers to accept their economic patch and vote for the 
I political party or candidate of their choosing, mainly a 
Democratic candidate. That isn’t the worker’s main concern 
t The worker’s main concern is his every day life; his 

day to day existence; his problems at work; the “pace he 
is forced to work. He feels that these have been completely 
ignored by the union leaders and sold to the company for 
the economic patch and the GAW. 

REACHING A NEW LOW 

The way they have settled the wildcat at Motor Prod- 
► uct's is a new low. The company and union agreed that the 
fired men should be reinstated but not at their old posi- 
tion. Some of the men have 10 and 15 years seniority. 
There were some stewards and a committeeman among 
them who were fired for protesting the speed-up. Not only 
does the company object to such workers, the union in 
t agreeing proves it doesn’t want any representatives around 
who will fight the workers’ grievances on the line. 

The men at Motor Products are as angry as they can 
be over the settlement agreed to by the union. They are 
, threatening to walk out again. 


The Terrible Shame of America 


The kidnap-lynching of 14-year-old Emmett Till in Mississippi and the acquittal of 
the two white pien in the trial that followed, have thrust the shame of America nakedly , 
before the world. 



inhuman slaying of Emmett 
race relations through the 

that during the strikes ip the 
South last summer (July 8)_. 
“In the recent telephone and 
railroad strikes,” we report- 
ed, “white workers estab- 
lished new relations with Ne- 
groes while showing a hostile 
relation against the company. 

. . . The official Southern 
leaders are making an all 
ou,t effort to clamp down the 
lid not alone on the Negroes 
but on the working people 
as a whole.” 

SHAME OF THE WHITES 

Some whites, even in Mis- 
sissippi, were aghast at what 
was happening. To bring 
them back to the “white side,” 
during the Till case, the 
white woman behind this 
terrible crime tried to give 
the impression, at the last 
day of testimony, that there 
was really an attempted rape. 
A grown woman and a 14- 
year-old boy. The judge acted 
“fairly,” he wouldn’t let the 
jury hear this testimony. 
What difference did that 
make ? Their minds were 
made up. This testimony 
wasn’t for the jury but for 
the whole world. The North- 
ern papers as well as the 
Southern papers picked that 
up and kept 'repeating that 
she was an attractive white 
woman and a young mother. 
What difference does it make 
that she was attractive? She 
could have been the ugliest 
woman in the world and it 
wouldn’t have made any dif- 
ference. 

Two Negroes who were 
supposed to have seen the 
crime committeed were not 
called to testify for the pro- 
secution. They were in jail 
in a neighboring county. 
They could have been called 
if it was a question of “fair- 
ness." Underneath it ail is 
the treatment of Negroes as 
less than human. 

It has been said that this 
killing helps the Kremlin. But 
the Negro people aren’t 
thinking of international poli- 
tics. They are thinking of the 
life of a human being. They 
see this government spending 
millions of dollars supposedly 
fighting Communist barbar- 
ism, but here at home they 
stand by and let these things 
happen and don’t do anything 
about it. 

SHAME OF THE LIBERALS 

Diggs did arouse the feel- 
ing of everyone, judging 
from the applause, when he 
said that we’re getting tired 
of leading whites in the 
North of both parties slap- 
ping us on the back and giv- 
ing us a smile at election 

(Continued on Page 6) 


Some of those who today cry out in indignation at the 
TUI, only a few months ago were hailing the betterment of 
law and especiaUy through# — 


the Supreme Court decision 
on desegregation. 

Chief among these were 
Congressmen Adam Clayton 
Powell and Charles Diggs, 
Jr., and NAACP lawyer 
Thurgood- Marshall. 

Congressman Diggs ad- 
dressed a mass meeting in 
Detroit on September 25. He 
came to report on the Mis- 
sissippi trial which he had 
attended as an “observer.” 
Thousands of people thronged 
to hear him. Among all the 
packed thousands there was 
only a .handful of whites. 

SHAME OF THE 
NEGRO LEADERS 

Diggs said he was sick at 
what he had - seen in Missis- 
sippi. He said there was one 
bright spot, however, the 
Judge had conducted the trial 


fairly. As one Negro in the 
audience later told NEWS & 
LETTERS, “Any card sharp 
or con man will make his 
game look fair and honest to 
those who are in the game 
with him and to the audi- 
ence that are around.” 

This business of fairness 
has been repeated in many 
quarters with the statement 
that the wealthy educated 
class of Southerners want to 
be fair because that is the 
only way they can keep their 
system going. It is their sys- 
tem that has allowed and en- 
couraged inhuman treatment 
against Negroes. 

There are whites in the 
South who sharply disagree 
with this inhuman attitude 
and brutal way of murdering 
human beings. NEWS & 
LETTERS has written about 
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A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

BY M.D. 

‘WHAT CAN I DO ABOUT IT?’ 

Recently, I performed surgery on the hemorrhoids of 
an elderly patient. Ordinarily, the history of a case of 
piles is not very interesting, but this one was different. 
For over 25 years, a man with hemorrhoids — both painful 
and bleeding — had lost time from work and sleep and had 
spent hundreds of dollars on medicine. However, in spite 
of the frequently recurring periods of misery, he continued 
to accept wretchedness rather than take the advice of 
several doctors that his hemorrhoids were of the kind 
that could only be treated by surgery. 

TWO REASONS TO ACT 

There may seem to be many reasons that lead people -J 
to take decisive action, but essentially there are only two. 
The first is the existence of a necessity for a change. The 
second is being able to see an opening, a movement and a 
direction for this change. 

Sometimes the need for a change is so urgent, so over- 
whelming, that the pressure of the crisis forces movement 
and direction and creates an opening. This is what takes 
place when emergency surgery is performed as a life- 
saving measure. This is what occurs when a social revolu- 
tion bursts out as living conditions become intolerable. The 
choice then lies between a violent upheaval or death. 

A major crisis, however, either within the body of- a 
single individual or within .the social body of a nation, is 
not an every day occurence. But a great deal of elective 
surgery — surgery entered into by choice — is done dairy. 
Operations on the gall-bladder, varicose veins and on rup- 
tures, continually change the form and function of parts 
of the body; and it is obvious that people reach decisions 
and act. 

DECISION FOR CHANGE 

The s decision for change in one person’s body or in 
society as a whole, no matter how necessary, does not 
suddenly burst forth full grown and in one piece. The 
beginning may be just a ripple and even seem insignificant. 
But over a period of time, a movement very much like a 
chemical reaction takes place in which one unit sets off 
another. 

The important thing, it seems to me, is the realization 
by the individual that out of the fact that he cannot live 
at peace or feel at home in his present situation, there is 
forming the movement and direction, for a change. It is 
not something introduced from the human being’s recogni- 
tion of his own importance. 

The patient told me this: One day, he went on a trip 
away from the comforts of home and the corner drug 
store. He found himself without pain-killers, soothing sup- 
positories and hot baths. It was then he had a good look 
at himself. It was then too that he met another person 
who had had his hemorrhoids removed and had survived. 
Forces that had been at work within him finally jelled and 
he did what he had to. 


COAL AND 

Automation Comes 


PEOPLE i 


to Coal Mines 


Experiences and Expectations 


Massachusetts — The strikes 
and struggles in the labor 
movement today are a lot 
different than I remeinber 
them from the early days of 
the 1930’s in the shoe and 
leather industry in New Eng- 
land. 

Goats are pretty smelly 
creatures in the field. When 
you have to handle • goat 
hides that have been salted 
down and shipped in the hold 
of a ship from Greece or 
Turkey, you really know 
what bad smells are like. 

The work consisted of sort- 
ing these hides by hand, put- 
ting them in the lime pits to 
soak to remove the flesh and 
hair,, then pulling them out to 
be scraped and made ready 
for tanning. Only a cast iron 
stomach could stand the 
work. 

If the hides soaked in the 
lime too long, the lime would 
consume them. This fact es- 
tablished the best time "to call 
a strike in the industry. An 
employer with $150,000 
worth of hides soaking is in 
no position to carry on long 
negotiations. Her fought with 
the venom that showed no 
mercy to the strikers. Men 
were killed by armed deputies 
and women felt the night- 
sticks of the police on their 
skulls. 


The employers hired strike- 
breakers from out of town, 
ran them through the picket 
lines in cars and trucks. The 
city provided plenty of police 
protection for the scabs. 

The picket lines were al- 
ways mass picket lines, the 
ranks filled by strong men 
armed with knives, clubs and 
rocks. Their women, who 
were employed in the indus- 
try as ironers or finishers of 
the leather," were no weak- 
lings. They came to the 
-picket line wearing aprons, 
which they filled with rocks 
and dumped in piles at the 
curb for the men. They man- 
ned the soup kitchens at the 
union hall. They were a "vital 
part of the union struggle. 

I recall one strike where 
the union had been served 
with an injunction against 
picketing. The place was sur- 
rounded by cops. Sterner 
measures were needed. The 
only way to win was to out- 
number the cops. Next mor- 
ning a mass picket line was 
in force. Each picket had his 
sign nailed to a baseball bat 
for a handle. The mass of 
baseball bats in the hands of 
these men was sufficient to 
discourage the cops from us- 
ing their nightsticks to break 
up the line. The strikers won 
that one, ... 


Morgantown, W. Va. — In 
the early hand-loading days 
of coal mining, the individual 
miner was a skilled, scientific 
worker. The miner worked 
both physically and mentally 
to produce the coal. He set 
up every phase of production 
and carried it out. This re- 
quired great knowledge of 
the tools he worked with and 
of the nature of the condi- 
tions under which he worked. 
Since there was one boss for 
about 50 men working on a 
section, he was left pretty 
much on his own. 

There are still small mines 
where the hand-loading sys- 
tem is practiced, but these 
mines are the exception. 

PRODUCTION ''' * 

REORGANIZED 

It has always been the goal 
of mine operators To ap- 
proach, as nearly as possible, 
the belt line method of pro- 
duction as practiced in other 
industries. The result has 
been the increased . mechan- 
ization of the mines. 

Not only does this increase 
production, but fewer men 
are required to produce the 
coal. • 

The introduction of the 
loading machine reorganized 
coal production. The intro- 
duction of trackless machin- 
ery in the last five years re- 
organized it further. With 
these changes, however, the 
production cycle remained 
basically the same. The . top 
was timbered (or pinned) to 
be made safe from falls; then 
the coal was cut, shot and 
loaded out. All of these were 
separate operations and a 
section generally required 
some 15 men. 

The machines produced an- 
other effect, that of special- 


ization. Whereas before a 
miner performed all opera- 
tions in the productive pro- 
cess, he was now assigned to 
do but one task. This he did 
for the entire shift, week in 
and week out. The older men 
were given jobs that did not 
involve the handling of ma- 
chines. This was generally 
left to the younger ones who 
would be more adaptable to 
learning the newer methods. 
Since there was no seniority 
in the mining industry, the 
company was free to choose 
anyone of its employees to 
handle machine jobs. 

BUTTONS and levers 

With each increase in tech- 
nological development, there 
was a corresponding decrease 
in the use of the miner as a 
thinking human being. Inso- 
far as the mine operator was 
concerned, the minor became 
more and more just another 
necessary part of the mach- 
ine that would push buttons 
and pull levers. The machine 
kept increasing* its domina- 
tion over the man. This dom- 
ination was felt not only in 
terms of the actual work that 
the miner did. It was- also 
reflected in the attitude of 
the company in terms of the 
“value” of the machine over 
the man. A common expres- 
sion among miners is, “The 
company doesn’t give a damn 
about the men. All they’re 
worried about is the coal and 
the machines. If a man gets 
covered up they i can always 
get another one. But a ma- 
chine, that’s different. To 
hell with the men, save the 
machine.” • ! 

SUPERVISION PRESSURE 

Where there were several 
operations involved in the 
production cycle, the man 


had a. chance for a brea 
once in a. while. He coul 
work rapidly for a while an 
get caught up with the rne 
chine in front of him. El 
could then rest until the ma 
in front of him was finishec 
If the pace became too fas 
he could slow up. A slow u 
in any one of the operation 
could affect all of the others 

THE ‘CONTINUOUS 
MINER’ 

With the “continuous mir 
er”, however, this is a 
changed. There is but on 
machine that is involved. I 
literally tears the coal seal 
apart and conveys the coa 
back over the machine boom 
All of the, men are coneen 
trated around this machine 
iincluding the pinners wh 
make the top safe. A gran 
total of six men are on 
continuous miner section. ■ 

With the “continuous mbs 
er”, there is no such thing a 
a break. Even when the ma 
chine breaks down these mei 
are pushed to do everythin; 
possible to get it back int 
operation as quickly as possi 
ble. Tremendous pressure i 
what characterizes the “cor 
tinuous miner” section. Her 
the company has reached '$ 
goal — every man can fe 
watched at all times by on 
boss. j 


Bitter Fruit 

West Virginia — At th'e.Labo 
Day parade, one old maj 
started talking totJfpe;.;,-;^r$ 
was retired for 20 years. He' 
all crippled up with arthritis 
He doesn’t even get a pen 
sion. You don’t get one i 
you’ve retired before 1946. 
FRUITS OF LABOR ’ 
He said he didn’t reall; 
care — he felt the best thins 
that ever came out of al 
their struggles was the We 
fare Fund. He and his wif 
have both had to go to th 
hospital and the Welfar 
Fund paid over $1,500 oi 
them this past year. 

He and his wife live oi 
their social s e c u r i t y. H 
wasn’t bitter about not get 
ting his pension. He was jus 
glad that others were gettin; 
-it. But I couldn’t help -think 
ing that those older one 
were just the ones wh 
should have gotten the firs 
fruits of their labor. 

DON’T FOLLOW BLINDLY 
John L. did something tha 
wasn’t right there. He di 
plenty of good things, an 
people had plenty of respec 
for him. But I believe tha 
his prestige started on tb 
down-grade with that feus: 
ness of the Welfare Fund. 

People know when he’s dc 
ing something good and fo! 
low him then. But they don 
follow blindly. When you d 
something that’s not righ 
you can’t fool anybody. 

• — Miner’s Wife 
(Editor’s Note: Approx 
mately two years ago Lew: 
cut off from the Welfar 
Fund disabled niinCrs an 
widows who had been receh 
ing benefits. For many c 
these people, the Welfar 
Fund meant the different 
between life and death.). 


Miner’s Wives Aren’t Strike-Breakers 


That woman who tried to 
lock out her husband to get 
him to break the strike in 
Chicago said that he prom- 
ised to quit the union in 
order to save their marriage. 
The way I see it, she didn’t 
have a marriage to start 
with! 

Any woman who would act 
like that couldn’t have his 
welfare at heart. She must 
only be after his money, to 
make a slave out of him. 
That’s no marriage. 

No woman wants a strike 
— or to see her kids suffer. 
But if you didn’t have strikes, 
we wouldn’t have what ' we 
have today. If it weren’t for 
strikers and the Miner’s Wel- 
fare Fund, I’d be a dead 
woman today. She said her 
kids needed milk. What did I 
she do for milk when Hoover I 
was in? Was her refrigerator 
full then? We didn’t even 
have * a refrigerator down 
here. ; 

In ’31 and ’32 people down 
here couldn’t buy milk even 
if they were working. You 
didn’t make enough, they had 
to give it to expectant mo- 
thers and to little children. 
I remember going down and 
standing in line for my, pint. 

That woman doesn’t know 


anything about strikes. She 
could find out plenty from 
people around here what 
striking really means. 

We used to have strikes 
almost every Spring. We did 
not worry about food then. 
In the spring of the year all 
you need is some greens out 
of the woods and some salt 
side. We ate green grass with 
the cattle — and we weren’t 
complaining. 

The miners really suffered 
the most to get the union. 
They’ve been the first .step 
for everything. They cleared 
the way. And the women did 
plenty down here. One reason 
there were more women than 
men on the picket lines in 
those days was because the 
women could get away with 
more than the men could. 

My neighbor used to be out 
first thing every morning, 
yelling at the scabs. They 
took her off to jail twice in 
one day. Every time she got 
out, she went righf back. You 
could tell when she got out 
because you could hear her 
yelling at the scabs. 

I don’t know what that 
woman in Chicago thinks 
other women are like. But 
somebody should tell her 
they’re not strike-breakers! 

—^Miner’s Wife 
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Workers Hure to Buy On Credit 


[organtown, W. Va. — There 
! a lot of talk about Ameri- 
ans living off of credit, and 
jeyond our means. We sure 
£>. How else can you live ? 
i There are some : who say 
jave your money. Don’t buy 
intil you can pay for it. 


THE STRANGLE HOLD 

When the mines go down, 
you still have to eat. You 
still have to pay your bills. 
That’s how a lot of people 
get caught up by the com- 
pany stores. Most people try 
to avoid buying at the com- 
f’hat’s a . good policy — if youjpany stores. But if that’s the 


iave the money to start with 
But see how it works if you 
lon’t. 

I’ve been married 30 years. 
For 30 years we’ve been 
vailing to have enough to 
my a home of our own. We 
jjated to go into debt. But if 
ye had, we’d probably have 
hat home by now. 

INSECURITY OF MINING 

1 What scares you is the in- 
security of working in the 
[nines. You just never know 
jvhat you’re going to have 
frojp year to year. The mines 
work steady for a while, you 
just get your head above 
water, and then — bang! a 
jong lay-off. How can you 
plan or budget on that? 
That’s been our story since I 
was a kid. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

In 1939, my father earned 
$2;250. He paid $30 for rent; 
$17 for a suit ; 5c for bus 
fare; 2c for his paper; 10c 
for a loaf of bread; 5c for a 
hjot dog; 5c for a glass of 
beer". 

Last year, my father earn- 
ed $4,500. He paid $90 for 
0bntf*$45 for a suit ; 20c for 
Tus fate; 7c for his paper; 
'25c for a loaf of bread; 15c 
for a hot dog; 15c for a glass 
of beer. 


OLD WORKER 
< RESENTS NEWER 
- > WORKERS 

DETROIT— I started^ work- 
ing a few weeks ago in a 
"large shop here. It is a very 
large place but the union has 
never been able to get in. 
They are voted down every 
time. Most of the people are 
on production but not the de- 
[ partment that I am in. 

■ They started hiring a lot of 
hew girls recently. The de- 
partment had maybe five and 
now it has about a hundred. 1 
Well those old girls were the. 
most unfriendly people. A 
"few of them wouldn’t even 
say good morning or hello if 
you were new. 

I guess they feel that we 
might take their jobs away. 
But I can’t understand how 
they feel that no one else can 
• work there, we need the job 
or we wouldn’t be there. 

One new girl asked an old 
girl a question about the 
company policy on bumping. 
Her answer was, “I can’t be 
i, bumped. I am here 28 years 
and I can work in any de- 
partment I want. There used 
to be just a few of us work- 
ing here with the men. I 
don’t know why' they have to 
, hire all these new girls!” 

- I don’t know why she is 
worried if she has been there 
28 years the company must 
like her real well since they 
always get rid of what they 
call “trouble makers,” 


only place you can get cred- 
it, you have to. And once you 
do, you’re never out. 

There are some families 
that never see a cent of ac- 
tual cash from a pay-check. 
It’s all checked off before 
they draw it. I know of men 
who want some real money 
in their hands so bad, they’ll 
buy cigarettes on credit from 
the store and then sdl them 


for lots less than they will 
pay — just to get some real 
money. , 

WHO’S UNION? 

But what makes you mad- 
der than anything is all the 
money in the union “jack- 
pot.” During the lay-offs or 
strikes, that money should go 
to the miners, instead of 
making them go into debt for 
credit. It’s their money. They 
fought for the union. Some 
of them died for it. But the 
union big-shots act like the 
union is something that just 
“happened”. I didn’t just ap- 
pear on the scene. It has a 
history. It came from the 
guys who fought for it. It 
should belong to them. 



Some Workers Cut Their Own Throats 


LOS ANGELES— It is cer- 
tainly true what Jerry Kegg 
says in her column concern- 
ing brainwashing in Ameri- 
can factories (NEWS^ & 
LETTERS, Sept. 7). How in- 
dustry takes a few men in 
the shops and by giving them 
promises and special pri- 
vileges attempts to turn them 
against the rest of the men 
they work with. 

Anyone who has worked in 
smaller shops, like those in 
the building trades, knows 
about this. 

SMALL SHOP ‘DEALS’ 

Take a shop I worked in 
not long ago. It’s a typical 
example. This shop had start- 
ed up about three years pre- 
viously. The owner had start- 
ed with a small amount of 
money but with big ideas. 
After he had gotten together 
what he considered a few 
“key men,” he palled them 
together and told them that 
the company has a chance to 
go places if they will co- 
operate with him. If they do, 
when the company is better 
off they will be amply re- 
warded. 

Starting out in business 
the way he did means he has 
to bid low and cut corners. 
He hasn’t much leeway. So, 
cooperating for these men 
means overlooking violations 
of the working conditions. It 
means overtime for straight 
time pay or time-and-a-half 
when they should get double 
time. It means working ten 
or 15 or 30 minutes past 4:30 
to finish a job and then, be- 
cause the time is only a frac- 
tion of an hour to fqiget to 


put in for overtime. Or it 
means loading up a truck be- 
fore 8 a.m. It means carry- 
ing company tools around in 
your -car instead of letting 
the company truck bring 
them out to the job. 

ONE-WAY COOPERATION 

For this cooperation, these 
men are supposed to prosper 
as the company grows. Some- 
times this does happen. More 
often than not it doesn’t hap- 
pen. Then these men learn 
the hard way that there is 
no gratitude in business. 

That’s how my trade, sheet 
metal, practices brainwash- 
ing on its workers. It hap- 
pens in many' shops in this 
city and in every city I’ve 

ever worked in. 

* 

It doesn’t happen in every 
shop. Most men just wouldn’t 
stand for it. It’s the weak 
ones that go for it. 


After World War I, there 
were 1,250,000 miners work- 
ing in British mines. In 1947, 
there were 750,000 miners. 
Now, there are 700,000 
miners in British mines. 


CM Disciplines Strikers! Fires 
Them While Union Sits & Thinks 

By JERRY KEGG 

During the recent wildcat strike at the Livonia General 
Motors plant, the company was busily taking both moving 
and still pictures of the activity at the plant gate. Photo- 
graphs were taken not only of the people doing picket duty 
but also of those just standing around. 

** It was no secret to the 
pickets that they were being 


The atmosphere at Li- 
vonia is very restless. The 
workers are very moved 
and very silent. Nobody 
knows what they’re going 
to do. . 

It gave them a peculiar 
feeling when management 
called a woman and she 
left with the foreman and 
the general foreman. A 
feeling of not knowing 
what is going on. 

They wouldn’t even let 
her come back to pick up 
her own belongings. They 
sent a guard down to pick 
up her stuff and nobody 
saw her again. 

Nobody wants to say 
anything. They’re very 
quiet now. The air is tense. 


During the cut-back of 1953, 
40,000 steel workers were 
laid off. Now, with steel pro- 
ducing at full capacity, 26,000 
steel workers are still unem- 
ployed. 


Nut Head Says- 



“What with automation 
and technical work and 
such, you might say we’re 
not factory hands but 
more like laboratory 
workers.” 


A READER FROM ENGLAND WRITES: 

Your paper is the only one I know where the 
workers can express their own views on what they 
want and the only workers’ paper divorced from any 
political party ... If there is anything a poor worker 
like myself can do for your worthy paper please let 
me know. 

— V. T. England 

MPa Four Friends Read 

NEWS & LETTERS 


photographed. Cameras were 
focused on them from the 
roof in the parking lot and 
one of the foremen came to 
within a few feet of the con- 
stantly moving picket line 
with his camera. 
INTIMIDATING WORKERS 

This was "the situation dur- 
ing the strike. No one knew 
how the company intended to 
use the pictures or whether 
they intended to use them at 
all. Some felt that the com- 
pany was just taking the pic- 
tures to intimidate the 
pickets, but no one really 
knew. 

After being back in the 
plant for a week, word got 
around through the shop that 
each foreman was shown the 
pictures and the people in his 
department were pointed out 
to him. A day or so later we 
round it was true. 

Workers by the dozen were 
called to labor relations to 
explain their activity during 
the strike. The photographs 
were used to prove they were 
at the plant gate. Actually 
that was all they proved. The 
photographers were so anxi- 
ous to take faces at close-up 
that the pictures couldn’t be 
used “against anyone for 
walking the picket line. They 
just showed faces and didn’t 
show where anyone was. 

INTERROGATION ROOM’ 

The labor relations 'office 
was referred to as the inter- 
rogation room. The workers 
being interrogated were ask- 
ed tricky questions to get 
them to admit they were in 
favor of the strike. Each was 
asked if there was anything 
the company could do to 
make their jobs easier or 
more pleasant. 

At the end of each “inter- 
view” the workers were told 
they would be informed later 
of the disposition of the in- 
terview. “Later” was only a 
week — yesterday in fact. 

Reprimands were handed 
out in wholesale quantity. 
Some were written warnings, 
but most received 30 days off 
and 16 were fired. Among 
them were four union ,repre» 
sentatives including the com- 
mitteeman whose department 
was the first to walk out. 
AGAIN IF NECESSARY 

The International Union 
has reared its head — or rath- 
er, wagged its tail. They say 
they want time to think 
about whether the company 
was justified in its action. 

One of the women in- 
volved made this remark 
while waiting her turn to 
go to the office: 

“Before I do anything, I 
always weigh the consequ- 
ences against the situation. 
Then I decide what I’D do. 

I walked the picket line 
and I’ll do it again if neces- 
sary.” 
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TWO MOTHERS , TWO SONS, TWO LAWS 


The recent kidnapping of Mrs. Marcus’ infant son in 
California has brought on national attention. The despon- 
dent parents had made statements to the effect that if 
the kidnapper returned the child unharmed, there Would 
be no reprecussions. Police agencies throughout the coun- 
try were alerted and so intensive was the hunt in Califor- 
nia that one mother of an infant finally got an identity 
card from the police because she had been embarrassed 
and intimidated so often in public. 

Regardless of any statements of “no repercussions,” 
kidnapping is a violation of the Federal law, punishable by 
death — especially if the victim is white. 

It is not the same if the victim is a Negro. The recent 
case of Emmett Till in Mississippi has proved this to the 
world again. He was kidnapped from his grandfather’s 
home and lynched by two white" men. But they were freed 
on the murder and lynch charge because the court accept- 
ed the white defense that the battered and mutilated body 
couldn’t be identified. There have been cases where no one 
had any clues that the FBI could start with. But they 
have found evidence of guilt without any doubt from a 
hair, a footprint, a scrap of cloth. The FBI refused to 
enter this ease regardless of the crime, regardless of the 
brutality, regardless of a mother’s grief. Kidnapping is 
covered by the Federal law — but not for a 14-year-old 
Negro boy whose name was Emmett Till. 


THE CREDIT BOOM 


Government and business men are worried about the 
extent of credit-buying by the large majority of the Am- 
erican people. Their figures show that year by year the 
total amounts of credit extended is growing faster than 
the inccfme of the people. They are taking measures de- 
signed to curb easy credit to some extent, but, on the 
other hand, they are afraid that if credit is cut off, the 
so-called business boom will collapse. 


Many of the business men think that people asking 
for credit, or buying on long-term payment deals are doing 
so out of confidence in the future. Let us see. 


STRIKES , CONTRACTS 
& CONDITIONS 


A man who has, let us say. $2,000 in cash and is look- 
ing for a house, buys not on the basis of what his time 
payments will be, but on the basis of how big a house can 
he get for $2,000 down. Similarly a man out looking for 
a car takes his old one into a dealer and finds out how 
new a car he can get with the old one as a down payment. 
Car payments today are about equal to their monthly de- 
preciation. Three-year loan deals on cars are not uncom- 
mon. The radio, TV set, new refrigerator, stove, washer 
or other appliance is bought with the same thing in mind. 
These are all things that the average person wants and 
needs, yet does not have the cash to buy outright. 


The result is that the average person’s wages go en- 
tirely for food and time payments of one sort or another. 
When the situation gets too bad, a loan shark can be 
found to take over all your payments, consolidate them 
and then all of your money goes to him instead of several. 


The average worker buys on credit, not through his 
confidence in the future or even his own ability to meet 
all of the time payments. He feels that he should enjoy 
the things his wages cannot buy, a new car, new home, 
TV, or other things. If he gets laid off and things get 
tough, then he loses the home, car and the other things. 
He can always rent a place and take a bus to work. He 
feels he has nothing to lose. 


WHOSE HEART ATTACK? 


President Eisenhower’s heart attack caused a Wall 
Street crash that lost $13 billion for investors in common 
stocks. 


* It is a sad commentary that the capitalists who con- 
trol this wealth are so very nervous about their own future 
that the health of a single individual can be so vital to 
-the American economy. ; 


We can understand the panic of the capitalist class. 
But too few realize the panic of the labor bureaucracy 
Who are their partners. 


• Walter Reuther, president of the CIO, states his 
'Views as follows: “International matters are very delicate 
and no one else can pick up the threads of personal con- 
tacts he (the President) began to weave at the Geneva 
Conference.” 


They really put the pres- 
sure on you to get more 
coal out in the last hours 
of a shift. That’s their 
profits. But what gets me 
is who gets the credit for 
it all. You hear the fore- 
man telling his boss how 
much coal he got out. More 
likely than not, he was 
asleep while we were 
sweating it out. The crew 
doesn’t get credit. The 
crew doesn’t get anything. 
You get paid little enough 
wage, and that gets takeh 
away in seen and unseen 
taxes. It looks to me like 
the miners are going back 
more and more. We need 
some good leadership more 
than ever. 


Miner 

Fairmont, W. Va. 


There’s a terrific push for 
production. I don’t know 
what it is but the company 
is pushing to get things out. 
Maybe they expect some- 
thing bad, maybe a war or 
something. Whichever it is, 
the company wants to beat 
it now. 


Auto Worker 
Detroit 


' Thus both Capital and the Labor Bureaucracy are 
united in the -misconception, that the fate of humanity rests 
tm any. single individual. 


From the two strikes in 
my plant, I can tell you that 
the skilled workers may 
have taken the initiative, 
but the production workers 
kept the picket lid^ going. 
They were the ones who 
spoke "at the meetings and 
not about dollars and cents. 
The production workers 
were responsible for both 
strikes. 

GM Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 


There’s unrest even 
among the skilled workers, 
but the way I see it, they’re 
just interested in more 
money. They’re already 
working seven days a week 
and GAW doesn’t mean any- 
thing to them. Since we 
had that skilled workers 
wildcat in my shop, I asked 
one of them about it and he 
said they’re angry about the 
union leadership too. They 
were riled up about the su- 
perintendent crossing the 
line and pleading with them 
personally to go back to 
work too. 

Chrysler Production 

Worker 

Detroit 


Readers 


The labor bureaucrats 
and capitalists are very con- 
scious that they are en- 
gaged in a life-and-death 
struggle against the work- 
ers and are bringing every 
resource at their command 
to prevent the workers from 
uniting. Your paper shows 
that clearly. In this respect, 
Jerry Kegg’s articles are a 
masterpiece. 

Miner 

West Virginia 


There Is no worker who 
reads this paper, especially 
the last issue (Sept. 21), 
who cannot find himself in 
it, body and soul. 

Four States, W. Va. 

Miner 


Now it’s not even “guilt 
by association” but “guilt 
by relationship.” I didn’t 
realize, though, that that’s 
not a new angle, but a pret- 
ty old one. I knew that they 
used to terrorize whole fam- 
ilies for the politics of one 
member in Hitler Germany, 
and in Russia. 


But my mother was just 
recently telling, me how 
much this whole business 
that’s going on now in the 
United States reminded 
her of a stocking factory 
her brother h worked in 
when she was quite ybung. 
They used to hire entire 
families in the place. She 
said that one of their fa- 
vorite tricks was to fire the 
whole family, if they hftd 
' something against one 
member of it. It was one 
of the most hated factor- 
ies in the whole area. It 
sure stuck in her memory. 
Committee Member 
West Virginia. 


here. I told them that would 
happen. I told them to j 
watch those flying saucers, 
too. Those flying saucers 
are really bowls Eisenhqwer 
is throwing to fill up with, 
beans for them. 

Miner’s Wife 

Maidesville, W. Va* 


WAR & PEACE 

When that American Sen'# 
ator who visited Russia 
says that the Russian work- 
ers don’t oppose their lead- 
ers (‘‘■‘Two Worlds,” Sept. 
21), he’s saying two things* 
He’s telling the Russians 
not to expect any help from 
us if they do revolt and he’s 
telling the Americans that 
if we go to war with Russia 
there’s no difference be- 
tween Russian workers and 
the bureaucrats who oppress 
them. 

Intellectual . 

New York, 


Your paper shows the tre- 
mendous positive power of 
the working class and its 
complete and total opposi- 
tion to modern society. It is 
shown not only in terms of 
the workers in the factories 
and mines in this Country, 
but also on the international 
scene. The whole world is 
on the brink of a change, so 
tremendous in scope, that 
the world we know of bombs 
and oppression cannot but 
become a thing of the past. 

Ex-GI 

Pennsylvania 


Wtyat gets me about 
Russia is that the big in- 
dustries are the govern- 
ment there, too. America 
and Russia have different 
outward appearances, but ^ 
they’re the same under- 
neath — the big industries 
run things. What started 
out as a classless society 
never approached it. 

Reader, --■< : 

West Virginia * 

There was an article in * 
your paper about taxation 
without representation. 
(“Worker’s Journal,” July 
8.) The way I see it, we 
haven’t had representation J 
for a long, long time. It’s 
no use batting your head 
against the wall just on tax- 
ation. It’s not just taxation* 
We don’t have representa- 
tion, real representation for 
the way people really feel 
on anything. The men that 
get elected really do very 
little. They follow patterns. 
But there’s nothing really 
new* in anything they do. 
Like the peace-talks. They 
say, “Just look at what won- 
derful things Ike’s doing. ’*• 
He’s not doing anything* 
They’re just talking. 

When I was little, I used 
to picture the big wheels- 
'sitting behind their doors 
turning out marvelous 
things. But when you grow 
up\ you find out they sit 

4-L/vm/* nvi/1 ^ Amor 


I don’t know if the- per- 
son who wrote that article 
about the wildcat at 
General Motors (Sept. 21), 
knows it, but exactly the 
same thing is happening at 
Motor Products Corp., 
down the street from 
where I work. 


Chrysler Production 

Worker 

Detroit 

(Editor’s Note: See page 


I think Eisenhower must 
have had that heart attack 
to get out of running again 
next time. He knew he’d 
lose, and this way he won’t 
have to run. What makes 
me burn is all that news 
about his treatment. Five 
Specialists they have for 
him. But my next-door 
neighbor who just had an 
attack only had one doctor 
to look after him. And he’s 
more of a man than Eisen- 
however will ever be ! 

I sure didn’t vote for him. 
There’s two Republicans ‘ I 
know of — and they were the 


there and they’re not doing 
anything. ( 

Student I 

Morgantown, W. Va* 


Where I disagree with 
you, is that I think a lot of 
people swallow the stuff 
that’s handed out to them in 
the newspapers. They vote 
for stuff, even though they 
don’t live how they vote; or 
even think how they- vote. 
As for me, I think I’d vote 


for Khruschev before. I’d 


first ones who 


1 .) 


when the lay-offs hit down 


got laid off 


vote for Eisenhower! But 
some people have so much 
respect for what they read 
under some big name in a 
paper. Those guys usually 
work in N.Y. in an office 
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Someplace — read a little 
ifrom another paper some- 
place else, and put it togeth- 
er as if they are telling you 
something new. 

i 

Ex-G.I. 

West Virginia 

* * * 

My generation has learned 
a lot from experience. They 
don’t pull the wool over our 
eyes very easily. If they 
think that giving the GI’s a 
“free education”, will pro- 
duce a group that “owes 
them something,” they’re in 
for a surprise. 

, It’s not that I’m afraid to 
die. But I just don’t see any 
sense in another war. I think 
• 1 really might end up in jail 
h instead of a uniform next 
i time.' ' 

Ex-GI 

West Virginia 


t. 


b 


1 think the American 
people could be got behind 
another war. Propaganda 
can do an awful lot. But I 
r don’t think it will be an 
ufifrmw war. When t h o s e 
guys get together for their 
talks, it’s like birds of a 
j feather getting together.. 
They want a war- — but I 
think they’ll find some way 
to agree to have just a 
“genral war.” The atomic 
6 weapons are too spectacu- 
k lar, people are afraid of 
f them. That’s why I think 
1 they’ll outlaw atomic war, 
f like they' outlawed poison 
gas and germ warfare. 

. Then they can settle for 
just a general war. 

Reader 

West Virginia 

f $ Jje f 'J,., . 

!"• .... 

What I look for next, now 
that they’re talking about 
^ firms inspections, is that 
they might drop a few atom- 
ic bombs. If they did, it 
wouldn’t go on too long. 
People would stop it. 
i Student 

Morgantown, W. Va. 
i ' ■ * * * 

Peron’s rule of Argentina 
is over and a military group 
is in command. None of us 
j mourn his passing, but the 
L question is: What roje will 
the workers play in the new 
government? 

Puzzled 

; ... Boston 

* * * 

NEGRO AMERICANS 

i- ■ . They may say that those 
: people in Africa and Mor- 
occo are backward and 
i don’t know what they’re 
fighting for. They know 
very well what they’re 
% fighting for. They don’t 

- j want to be slaves. They’d 
y have slavery right here in 

• this country if they could 
i get- away with it. As a 
■sji matter of fact, I don’t see 
• much difference between 

- ; what’s going on over there 

in Kenya and what’s hap- 
pening down in Mississippi. 
We were down there on our 
vacation this summer, and 
’ I just don’t know how 


those people put up with 
it. I couldn’t. 

Miner’s Wife 

West Virginia 

* * * 

Where I work, the fore- 
man excused the way that 
Mississippi trial went. He 
said, “Nobody could recog- 
nize that body. It’s right 
that those two men were 
freed.” The only Negro 
woman who works in my de- 
partment told me, “What , 
the foreman said made me 
mad but I couldn’t argue 
with him. I thought they’d 
give those two men a day or 
two in jail. But to get off 
free — . They’re not going to 
get off as free as they think 
they are.” 

Young White Woman 

Detroit 
* * * 

That mother sure has 
the breaks. Her husband 
is killed in the war where 
he is fighting for what we 
are supposed to have here, 
then his son is killed this 
way. It makes you doubt 
some things. The Federal 
Government could step in, 
but I guess they will take 
any loophole to stay out of 
it 

Young Negro Woman 

Detroit 

* * * 

,1 tqrned out to hear 
Diggs at that rally, and I 
probably would again. But 
he didn’t tell me anything 
I didn’t know. What’s he 
trying to do? Take the 
NAACP and build it as his 
machine just as Reuther 
has built his machine in 
the union? 

Ford Worker 

Detroit 

* * * 

When Eisenhower had 
that heart attack *ight after 
that acquittal down in Mis- 
sissippi, I was wondering if 
that wasn’t what caused it. 
He works so hard to throw 
all that bull around trying 
to convince the world Ne- 
groes are getting democracy 
and then those guys down 
there do something like that 
and spoil it all for him. 

Student 

Morgantown, W. Va. 

* * * 

. The White people down 
in Mississippi think they 
have more power than the 
United States Government. 
And what they’re getting 
away with down there 
shows it. 

Negro Miner 

West Virginia 

* * * 

What gets me about that 
trial are the grounds they 
used to throw out the con- 
viction. I can’t see how 
even the most prejudiced 
person could swallow some- 
thing like that. It’s so ex- 
treme, I don’t see how any- 
body could take it, preju- . 
diced or not. 

England and America 
are both done for as far as 
preaching democracy. Af- 
ter what’s happening in 


England’s colonies down 
there in Africa, and what 
goes on in America — they 
don’t hqve ,a leg to stand 
on, in the eyes of the rest 
of the world. 

Ex-GI 

Morgantown, W. Va. 

* * * 

WOMEN 

After reading in your 
column about the woman 

who bossed her neighbor- 
hood (“Just a Housewife,” 
Aug. 5), I kept waiting for 
some conclusion as to how 
to get rid of her. 
t - Working Woman 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

My husband objected to 
keeping the newspapers in 
order in the frbnt room 

even though he knew*. I 
worked hard to clean it up 
because we were expecting 
company. He was so unco- 
operative that next time we 
have company, I just won’t 
clean up the house. 

Housewife 

Los Angeles 
* * * 

My husband and I hav< 
quit working overtime, w< 
both nearly got sick. W< 
made lots of money, but 
we couldn’t stand to bt 
with each other. We want 
to live a little while there’s 
still time. 

Working Woman 

Los Angeles 

* * * 

My new neighbor told me 
how disgusted she is be- 
cause her husband goes run- 
ning around and she always 
has to stay home with her 
two young boys. She said 
she had his clothes all 
packed that he can take 
them and go if he wants but 
she is not going to be the 
one to leave. 

They recently bought a 
$4000 car which she refused 
to sign for because her hus- 
band always made her pay 
for their other cars from 
her salary. She told him if 
he wanted that pretty car 
he could have it but it’s all 
his baby. 

Neighbor, j. 

Detroit. 

* * * 

ABOUT 

NEWS & LETTERS 

Your paper is the only 
one I know where the work- 
ers can express their own 
views on what they want 
and the only workers’ paper 
divorced from any political 
party. Do you have an agent 
in Britain? There is surely 
a great need for it and no 
one in this country seems 
inclined to start such a pa- 
per. If there is anything a 
poor worker like myself can 
do for your worthy paper 
please let me know. 

V. T., Southport 
England 
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ZAfotes from a S)iary 

TWO WORLDS 

UNDERGROUND WAYS’ 

Dorothy, a Negro miner’s wife, was showing me an 
article about the Mau Mau in a magazine. She was very 
upset, not alone about Kenya, but about conditions in this 
country. So far as she. could see, it is not only the British 
in Africtj, where the white man is using every barbaric 
device to keep himself in power and to perpetuate- the 
slavery of the black man. 

“They would do it here, if they could,” she said. They 
do it in the South. They just use underground ways to do 
it, that’s all.” 

The words, “underground ways,” startled me. I looked 
at her as she continued with her story.; “Once in a while 
it comes out in the open, like the lynching of the Chicago 
boy down in Mississippi. But I’m not talking about that. I 
am talking about what the white man does to the black 
man down there every single day of the year, every year 
of his life. 

“We went to visit our folks down in Alabama this 
year and we almost got killed. A white woman driver was 
trying to push us off the road. Though it was a wide, four- 
lane highway with little traffic on it, she came so close to 
our car that we would have landed in a ditch if we hadn’t 
stopped the car. My husband wanted to get out and fight, 
but I said, What’s the use ? She only has to yell ‘rape’ or 
something. They have their sneaky, underground ways.” 

ON BOTH SIDES OF THE IRON CURTAIN 

As I listened to Dorothy, I began to contrast the ease 
with which she moved from subject to subject, while I 
had not been able to broach the subject I had come to 
! discuss — a book on Karl Marx, the founder of the modern 
working class movement. 

I was particularly struck by her expression, “under- 
ground ways,” because a great conspiracy is also afoot on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain to transform Marxism, the 
theory of the liberation of the working class, into its com? 
plete opposite, a theory of exploitation and tyranny. 

The Russian Government, on its side, spends millions 
trying to pin the label of “Russian Communism” to the 
doctrine of Karl Mane. The American Government is help- 
ing Russia on this side of the Atlantic. In all its laws and 
propaganda it also deals with the two opposites, Marxism 
and Russian Communism, as if they were one and the 
same thing. 

Nothing could be further from the truth, but the 
truth is the last concern of the political leaders on either 
side of the Iron Curtain. 

The struggle for world domination, in which these two 
poles of world capital are engaged, cannot occur by arms 
alone. They must try to win the mind of man. 

Russia takes incredible care and patience to claim 
Marxism. Just as the labor bureaucracy in America is al- 
ways evading the answer how it came to be and, instead, 
tells you what the CIO was when it challenged the rule of 
G.M., Ford, U.S. Steel, to change the industrial face of 
America. So the Russian bureaucrats turn from questions 
about their present barbarism and tell you how, in 1917, 
the liberating ideas of Marxism helped the people over- 
throw Tsarism and establish their own workers’ state. But 
this is 1955, not 1917, and Russia now is the greatest 
tyranny on earth. 

TWISTED TO FIT 

Here, the American Government plays its two-faced 
role. Knowing that the American worker has no use what- 
ever for Russian Communism, it pins that label on Marx- 
ism. But it is Marxism towards which the workers are 
instinctively moving in fighting for new human relations 
with their fellow men, thus to establish a new society free 
from exploitation and war. j 

On the other side of the Atlantic, however, the State 
Department knows that the people of Western Europe arid 
of the colonial world, totally reject capitalism and the 
two world wars it has brought them in a single lifetime. 
Accordingly, for overseas consumption, the State Depart- 
ment publishes pamphlets in which it claims that America 
is not “really” capitalist any longer, but has gone “beyond 
capitalism.” If anyone uttered such words here, they could 
easily land in jail. 

In all this the American intellectuals, who are not on 
the Government payroll, are playing a sorry role indeed. 
Whether as paid or unpaid journalistic hacks, or as 
scholars issuing weighty tomes with hundreds of pages, 
called objective studies, they conspire to link the names 
of Karl Marx with the Communist totalitarian rulers. (For 
example, see Socialism In American Life, two volumes of 
1351 pages, published in 1952 by Princeton University.) 

It is this conspiracy which is keeping the name and 
doctrines of Karl Marx hidden from the American workers. 
That is why the audiences I am speaking to now are most 
incensed against the “underground ways” which keeps the 
knowledge of workers’ struggles and workers’ thinking for 
the past 100 years, stored away where the people of today 
cannot see them. 
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The Way Of 
The World 


Millions of American Ne- 
groes are wondering where 
are we going today. That is 
because of the leaders they 
follow have not made up their 
minds like the old leaders 
who said things that would 
happen long years ago and it 
still stands out. 


LEADERS OF TODAY 


Leaders of today never 
think of anything to im- 
prove the group unless it is to 
help out the rich men or the 
white man or a big company 
which has poor people work 
for them. 


We have union leaders to 
go into' the office and work 
out a problem to help the 
working people out. But in- 
stead of helping the workers, 
they come out with some- 
thing whereby they have di- 
vided the unions by helping 
the skilled worker to draw a 
much higher paid salary than 
the production worker, and a 
higher paid death insurance. 


Then the president of the 
union takes his main leaders 
and goes and signs a contract 
under the nose of the worker 


The White World 


DETROIT. — There is only 
one Negro woman working in 
my department. She brought 
in that JET picture of Em- 
mett Till’s battered body. 
One white girl, an ex-WAC, 
said right out, “Those men 
should be hung.’’ Most of the 
other white workers, how- 
ever, were making excuses. 
One woman said, “That’s a 
mess but no one could recog- 
nize that.” Another woman 
said, “Well, they say that 
more than a whistle was in- 
volved, you know. And the 
body is no unrecognizable.” 

. I feel that the only way to 
reach these white women who 
use such excuses so that they 
can be on the side of those 
white men, is what was said 
at the trial and what Diggs 
reported. What mother in 
this world wants to believe 
that h£r son is dead and not 
coming home any more? If 
there was any glimmer of 
hope that her son’s alive a 
mother would cling to that. 


I remember, during the 
war, when the fellows were 
reported killed or missing the 
parents just would not be- 
lieve it. They’d keep hoping 
that their sons would come 
home. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

What do you think the 
worker should do about such 
unions? I think they should 
get rid of the old unions and 
get a new union. 

I was reading in the daily 
paper about the recent lynch- 
ing and murder of the 14- 
year-old boy. I saw where 
someone had written a letter 
to the President of the United 
States to do something about 
the murder of that Chicago 
colored boy, and it said that 
the president said let the 
State of Mississippi handle it 
because it is a state problem. 
But I think they said that be- 
cause they do not want to 
lose votes in Mississippi in 
the next election because 
they know that Negroes can’t 
vote the next election. This 
is why I am saying that some 
.white people are not for the 
colored people at all when it 
comes to something like kill- 
ing a white person for killing, 
a Negro without any cause. 

WE MUST FIGHT 


It’s the same thing here. 
As Diggs said, if it -isn’t her 
son, then where is Emmett 
Till? 


-Young White Woman 


Detroit Meeting Protests Mis sissippi Lynching 


Detroit — The NAACP called 
a protest meeting, x on the 
Mississippi lynching of the 
14-year-old Negro boy, Em- 
mett Till, in Detroit Sept. 25. 

Over 20,000 people re- 
sponded to the call. As I 
watched these people try to 
jam themselves into a church 
seating only 2,000, I wonder- 
ed about the conceptions in 
the minds of those who or- 
ganized the meeting. 


The crowd was very well 
dressed, very patient with the 
inefficiency and bad planning 
of the NAACP leaders and 
the various reverends that 


it was impossible to get into 
either of the churches, they 
milled about and discussed 
the case calmly among them- 
selves. Some of the questions 
they were asking were: “Who 
is responsible for this mess? 
We should have Briggs Sta- 
dium or meet at the Olympia 
Arena.” 


When ushers took up a 
collection on the streets, 
many were generous in their 
contributions. Yet it is im- 
possible not to question the 
motives of those who organ- 
ized the demonstration. Did 
they believe that so few 
would response to the call, 
that a small church would be 
large enough? 


organized it. The people stay- 
ed around for hours, even i MONEY— BUT FOR WHAT? 
after it was clear to every- 


one that they would not get 
into the meeting. Thousands 
who arrived by car were un- 
able. to find parking space 
and had to leave. 


Detroit’s Negro Congress- 
man Diggs arrived an hour 
late escorted by the police 
and spoke to this meeting 
and another that was hastily 
organized to another full 
church up the street. He had 
little new to report to those 
who had been reading the 
press. 


WHO PLANNED 
THIS MESS? 


There was no question 
whatever about the motives 
of those who were attending 
these meetings. Seeing that 


The Terrible Shame of America 


The NAACP got a very 
good collection outrof it. One 
contribution alone was for 
$5,000. They failed to say 


how it was to be used to help 
the case. But the people who 
gave the money were making 
their own kind of demonstra- 
tion. 


Congressman Diggs bad 
little to offer but a personal 
sit down on the White House 
lawn. No one was invited to 
sit with him. 


The people who attended 
this demonstration are look- 
ing for better leadership than 
that. They expect more and 
they will get it. 
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INDIGNANT HEART 


By Matthew Ward 


(Editor’s Note: INDIGNANT 
HEART was first published in 
1952. This serial has been spe- 
cially prepared for NEWS & 
LETTERS. Here is the seventh 
installment.) 


I can’t see how white peo- 
ple can do such low down 
things to colored people, like 
take them out to lynch and 
murder for nothing, and then 
think we colored people 
should not do anything about 
it. 


: But they are wrong for 
t hi nk i ng that we should not 
bring up a case against the 
whites. We know that we 
are here to stay and we must 
light. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
time. But when these things 
happen we can’t get anything 
from either party. He should 
have included the labor lead- 
ers who always wave the flag 
for civil rights but when it 
comes to action they’re as 
quiet as they have been on 
the Till case and the other 
cases that are now happening 
regularly. 

When a crime like this oc- 
curs, these trade unionists 
and self-styled liberals say,' 
“Isn’t it a shame” and they 
make a small statement and 
they give a few hundred dol- 
lars. As Walter Reuther and 
Carl Stellato did, that’s sup- 
posed to satisfy the Negro 
people and the demands for 
human justice. 

Ten years ago you would 
have seen hundreds of white 
trade unionists and radicals 
and liberals at a protest rally 
such as this. There was no 
sight of them. It was hard 
to count more than a dozen 
whites. Was it worse when 
these things happened ten 
years ago? Is it less terrible 
when such crimes are com- 
mitted today? ' 

Diggs said : We don’t want 
outsiders exploiting this case 
for their own purposes. We’ll 
solve it — and people in the 
audience shouted “Ourselves” 
— -but Diggs concluded 
“through democratic proce- 
dures.” 


Southern system which has 
lasted for generations. 

A POWDER KEG 

The whites are more afraid, 
or just as afraid, of physical 
violence as the Negroes. The 
feeling was so strong at the 
trial in Mississippi that some- 
one said if a kitchen match 
had been struck there could 
have been such a violent 
eruption that the state could 
not have handled it. A Negro 
reporter accidentally bumped 
a Mississippi cop who imme- 
diately went for his gun with 
an insulating name. 

The Ku Klux Klan type is 
there and rallying, but there 
are many whites who are go- 
ing to say, or have already 
said to themselves, that this 
is shocking and terrible. 


The terror arises because 
the handwriting is on the 
wall for the wrecking of the 


* Negroes are determined 
and the terror can’t stop 
them. A speaker from Missis- 
sippi, Medgar Evers, told the 
rally that a Negro went to 
vote and a white approached 
him, threatening him with a 
knife. A second Negro ap- 
proached drawing his own 
knife and the white man 
went away. Both Negroes 
voted. Later, on the way 
home, the first Negro was 
slashed by the white man 
with the knife. The second 
Negro, who had stood his 
ground, wasn’t molested at 
all. This account seemed to 
impress the audience in De- 
troit most, judging from the 
applause and reaction to the 
story. - . 


The next big plan was to 
get a job. Hines and I got 
work at Graham Paige. It 
was an independent factory 
then as were Dodge, Chrysler 
and DeSoto. We ;were Very 
happy to get the jobs. It was 
a welcome thing: we could be 
here the rest of our lives and 
never go back to the South, 
on any condition except in 
case of death in the family. 
My job at Graham Paige was 
in the foundry. 

I worked off and on for 
them from 1924 to 1925. I 
got fired in 1925 and the way 
I got fired was like this: 
Many workers would pass 
out. The boys would say, 
“The bear has got you.” 
When we got real hot, we’d 
see little dots in front of us. 
We worked on a swing shift. 
We’d get through, after a 
continual half -running pace 
all day, fifteen minutes be- 
fore the whistle. If we sat 
down we often caught the 
cramps in our legs and all 
over. We couldn’t move, 
sometimes we had to wait 
fifteen or thirty minutes be- 
fore we could get up and go 
home. One day, I told a pal 
that I felt a case of cramps 
coming on. I said I would get 
in a hot bath and try to keep 
them away. My pal said he 
would cover for me if the 
foreman came before the 
whistle blew. 

The foreman came in. I 
was sitting on the bench in 
the wash-house and he said, 
“God damn it, get in your 
clothes and go back to work.” 

This was a few minutes 
before the closing whistle. If 
I had changed back into my 
clothes they were so dirty 
that I would have needed an- 
other bath. I went to my 
locker real slow. He cursed 
me and said if I didn’t get 
dressed, and get k>n the job 
before the whistle blew, I 
wouldn’t have a job. He 
l»Gursed me some more. I stop- 


ped and stood there. 

He said, “God damn, get 
out of those clothes.” c 

I said, “TheSe are my 
clothes. I’m going to keep 
them on.” I had tried to talk 
nice in the beginning, but I 
got mad when he cursed me. 
The whistle blew and I went 
on home. The next day, a 
note to see 'personnel was in 
place of my time-card in the 
rack. They told me that the : 
foreman had said to pay me j 
off. ‘ 

I said, “Let me tell you 
what happened.” 

They said, “We don’t care 
what happened. If the fore- 
man said you’re out, you’re i 
out.” 

I never wanted to work for 
Ford. And I never did work 
there. Everyone talked about 
it, they said it was the house 
of murder. Every worker 
could identify Ford workers 
on the streetcars going home 
at night. Every worker who 
was asleep was working for 
Ford. 

Everybody knew Ford was ■ 
a man killing place. That al- • 
ways frightened me. I tried 
to stay away. But during the 
Depression, everything closed 
down once for two or three 
months. The paper came out 
asking for men for Ford. The j 
next morning there was a 
stampede at Ford of two 
thousand men at five a.m. 
They were only hiring fifty 
or a hundred men. The agent 
came out and told us they 
were not hiring but nobody 
would leave. We thought it 
was a line to send us away 
and give jobs to those who 
remained. We stayed, pushing 
and shoving. The police rode 
up on horse and ran at the 
crowd hitting us with sticks, i 
This didn’t disperse the work- 
ers. The police called the Fire 
Department and they hooked 
up their hoses and shot cold 
water on us. It was the mid- 
dle of winter. While we wait- ■ 
ed for the streetcars our 
clothes froze on us as hard 
as bricks. That’s the first and 
last time I went to Ford to 
Idok for work. 

„ (To Be Continued) 
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Working For Independence 

By ANGELA. TERRANO 


I went into High School 
near the end 06 the second 
i- World War. In school then 
they talked a lot about “free- 
dom” and “democracy” and 
“brotherhood.” I was real 
.proud to be an American. Not 
so much because I was born 
in this country but for what 
*■ the country is supposed to 
stand for. 

I don’t know what they 
teach t|iese days, but I don’t 


think tnany can come out 
feeling that way any more. 

' When something like thd Em- 
mett Till lynching takes place 
you begin to wonder. 

SEPARATE BUT EQUAL 

I grew up in an all white 
community. My close friends 
were white. Though I had a 
deep feeling that “every one 
is equal” I was completely 
separated from people of dif- 
ferent races. I was so sep- 
arated that I did not even 
know about the Harlem riots 
that took place in 1943. I 
didn’t know what “Jim Crow” 
meant? 1 * 

In some communities white 

— a . - . — . - ■ i -,.y- a. 4 


kids are still kept separated, 
but these days everybody 
knows what has happened in 
Mississippi. No matter how 
many excuses they make they 
know. 

The people who make us 
most angry are the whites 
that use “no one could recog- 
nize the body” as the excuse 
for their own peace of mind 
for letting those white peo- 
ple go free. It is for them- 
selves only. This way they 
don’t have to see or remem- 
ber the horrible picture of 
that boy’s battered body. 

ANGER NOT SHAME 

I don’t, think I’ll ever be 
able to forget it. Those two 
white men and women and 
all those white officials down 
in Mississippi, or wherever 
their type is, put no shame 
into me for being white. 
Those people are enemies and 
you don’t waste shame on 
enemies. You fight them. 


About one out of four high 
school graduates, also gradu- 
ate from college. 


Y O U T H 
Shop Talk 

Los Angeles — Where I work 
there are mostly young girls 
and some older women. We 
were talking one day about 
that women who threw her 
husband out of the house be- 
cause he went on strike. She 
also threw milk in the union 
representative’s face. 

One women said her hus- 
band told her that if that 
woman was his wife, he’d 
kick her all the way across 
the living room. 

? Then she went on to say, 
“How does that woman think 
they’ll ever get anything un- 
less they go on strike? And 
now that it’s all over, her 
husband went back to her.. 
What a panty-waist! If that 
was me, when she locked me 
out of the house, I’d just 
keep on going in the opposite 
direction.’* 

All of us agreed with her, 
too. 

— young Assembly 
Worker 


Students and Parents Oust Principal 


Of every three who go to 
high school, only one will 
stay to graduate. 


West Virginia — There was a 
principal in a high school 
here, some time back, who 
picked on the children from 
the mining area for nothing. 
She had one male teacher in 
the school who was her 
“flunky.” They were a real 
team. 

One day the kids in his 
class locked the door while 
he was out, pulled down the 
shades and began to tear the 
room apart. They tore up 
everything while he pounded 
at the door. When they were 
through .they opened it. The 
whole class was put out of 
school. They were called back 
one by one, with their pa- 
rents, to the principal’s of- 
fice. 

She was after one thing. 
She insisted from each one 
that they tell who was re- 
sponsible. She. said until they 
told they wouldn’t be back. 

All the kids refused to tell. 
The parents also told their 
kids, right in front of the 
principal, not to tell. 

One mother asked the prin- 
cipal if she knew what would 
happen to any of the kids 
who told ? The other kid 
would knock the daylights 


out of them. The principal 
assured her that her child 
would be protected in the 
school. 

She said, “She can’t stay in 
school forever. Your protec- 
tion doesn’t count for much 
when she goes home! And if 
anybody gets hurt, you will 
just be ‘sorry.’ But I’ll have 
the heartache. My child isn’t 
telling.” 

The kids didn’t tell. Even 
the “good” kids who hadn’t 
taken part in the affair re- 
fused to talk. 

Eventually the principal 
broke down one girl. Her 
method was straight out of 
“cops and robbers” stories. 
She got the girl into her of- 
fice without her parents and 
told her that everyone else 
had confessed. Until she told, 
too, she couldn’t get back to 
school. 

When the girl found out 
later how she had been trick- 
ed, she broke into tears, . 

The kids were called back 
to school a few at a time 
and one by one. 

The kids and their parents 
stuck together and got the 
principal ousted from school 
the next year. 
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Just A Housewife 

By Mrs. Martha Hunt 


^ J have heard many working 
. ?ay that it would be 

I wonderful to stay home and 
keep house for a change, 
after working? for 10 or 15 
years. But it is also a won- 
b derful experience to go to 
work after staying home for 
10 years or so and raising 
■ a family. 

A CHALLENGE 

L For the housewife who 
gops out to work for the 
first time, it Is like facing a 
battle front and not knowing 
whether you are going to be 
| able to survive or not. Any 
worker knows how" nerve 
wracking it is to begin a new 
job. Generally, the* confidence 
that you know the work 
k overcomes the nervousness 
L_ that you feel. But a woman 
who has not worked for 10 
years is beginning all over 
again. 

I have spent 10 years con- 
centrating on homemaking. I 
- am a skillful cook, a' neat 
housekeeper, a seamstress, an 
expert on child care and a 
whiz at washing and ironing. 
These skills didn’t help me 
get a job. 

* NEW PROBLEMS 

Learning to do the new 
work " was not. the biggest 
problem I faced. The biggest 
problem was learning to get 
. along with all the people I 
L. came in contact with. 

Ordinarily, I would see 
only one or two new faces a 
day, a substitute bakery man, 
a salesman and perhaps a 


new neighbor. But going out 
to wprk means I see new peo- 
ple all day long and work 
closely with them. It is the 
greatest contrast to the life 
I have known. 

It is hard to get to know 
groups of people again. It is 
even harder to understand 
what working as a group 
means. 

THIS IS THE TEST 

To become part of a group 
of working women means I 
must know each woman per- 
sonally, at least a little. More 
important than anything else, 
I want to be liked by not just 
a few of the girls but by 
most of them. I will be 
judged by the respect and 
consideration I show for 
others as well as by my 
ability to do a good job. 
After a year of working, if I 
measure up and am accepted 
by the girls, I will give my 
self a pat on the back. 

Back Talk - - 

Wife: “If I stay in this 
house another minute I’m go- 
ing to go crazy.” 

Later that evening— 

Wife : “I’d like to go to that 
Stanley party across the 
street.” 

* 

Husband: “I don’t go out 
without you. Why should you 
go out without me?” 


Dry baking soda sprinkled 
over scorched food stuck to 
the pan will soften it and 
make it easy to remove. 



To clean cut-glass, use a 
toothbrush and soapy water 
to which a few drops of am- 
monia have been added. 


Life In A Miner's Family 


West Virginia — Families are 
detached today. The man and 
the woman are miles apart. 
And the kids are detached, 
too. 

In the old days, when I 
was a kid, we had plenty of 
rough times. Nobody wants 
to see those times come back. 
But we had something in 
those days I would like to see 
again. We had a real family. 
We were all part of it. 

My dad came over to this 
country in 1898 and started 
in the mines. The work was 
plenty hard, but we were all 
part of it, somehow. Dad 
used to come home at 4:30 
If he wasn’t coming down 
the road at that time, nobody 
would say anything, but 
everybody would start to fid- 
get. If it got to be 5:00 and 


Working Woman Thinks Housewives Grow Dull 


Los Angeles — It helps my 
point of view much more to 
work than to be at home con- 
fined with the children. When 
you’re dt home, you’re too 
close to your own problems. 

When you’re working with 
other people, you can stand 
back and see yourself as 
others see you. You become 
more objective, not so en- 
grossed in your own self. 

Take the housewives in my 
neighborhood, all they talk 
about is their children and 
their children’s problems. 
They don’t seem to be inter- 
ested in wanting to get out 
from their homes and learn 
anything about anything else. 

Last year, when I took up 
lamp-shade making, I took 
a gal. across the street. She 
watched us that one night 
but she wasn’t much interest- 
ed and didn’t think she could 
do it. Housewives lose inter- 


est in the world around them. 
They become dead. 

I think they're really afraid 
of the outside world and com- 
petition. This gal across the 
street wants to go back to 
work. Ten years ago she used 
j to be a typist but she says, 
I “I’m afraid if I got out there. 
I couldn’t think fast enough. 
My mind has slowed down so 
much.” 

When my little girl goes to 
Tiny Tot class, we have a 
group that plays volley-ball 
and another one that sews. 
Maybe everybody can’t jump 
around and play volley-ball 
but it’s moving their minds 
that really counts and keeps 
them young. 

If the opportunity arises, I 
think women should get out 
and work occasionally to keep 
them from becoming too 
deeply imbedded in this 
household rut. 


he still didn’t come, all the 
kids would start walking 
down the road hoping .to 
meet him. The first one that 
saw him would run ^nd get 
his bucket. And maybe that 
wasn’t a proud feeling! He 
always saved something from 
his bucket — an orange or 
piece of cake. And the first 
one to him would get it. He’d 
come home with black all 
over his face. And he’d pick 
us up and get black all over 
our faces, too. We thought 
that was great. 

Fathers just don’t seem as 
close to their kids as they 
used to be. When mine were 
small I’d sometimes ask my 
husband to sit with them, or 
do something for them, just 
to get them feeling closer to- 
gether. But he’d say, “You 
are their mother.” He seemed 
to feel it was sissy, or it 
wasn’t his job. 

My dad used to have real 
lespect for his wife, too. 
Their lives were like one. It 
took me a long time to get 
used to the fact that I didn't 
always know where my hus- 
band would be going. Because 
mom always did - . Now I know 
I was wrong. But the differ- 
ence was that my husband 
thought it was all right for 
him to get away, but I could 
not. I know now that we both 
needed to get away once in a 
while. Men seem to think 
that they can change from 
the way men used to be, but 
women are supposed to stay 
the same. 

I don't know what will 
bring the family together 
again. You can’t go back to 
the old days. But somewhere 
along the line, we’ll have to 
get back together again. 

— Miner's Wife 
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This Is Your Life 


I was born in Missouri 
about 50 miles south of St. 
Louis. My father was a farm- 
er at the time. He was born 
in the same area. For at 
least four generations on my 
father’s side we all lived in 
that same area as farmers. 
The land was not very produc- 
tive and there was never any 
money in the family.' A rel- 
ative of mine was a Captain 
in the Union Army. I was 
always proud of that fact. 
Although Missouri was a 
Union State, it did not come 
easily to be on that side. My 
mother came from what is 
known as Pennsylvania 
Dutch farmers. My descent, 
I think, is French, Dutch, 
English and Irish, but I’m not 
too sure. I never really paid 
much attention to the sub- 
ject. 

From the time I was 12, I 
earned all my own money. 
Selling newspapers, cutting 
grass, hauling trash, caddy- 
ing, etc. Until I was 17, I 
was an active member of the 
Presbyterian Church as was 
the rest of the family. Sports 
played quite a part in my life 
from the time I was 17 until 
I was 23. Baseball was my 
life in the summer and bas- 
ketball in the winter. 


changed. I had never before 
had even the slightest inter- 
est in political events. 
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WORLD OUTLOOK 


.1 graduated high school in 
'1934. The Depression was 
on in full. I never had a real 
job until about four years la- 
ter. I had a bakery route at 
one time; I worked digging 
ditches ; I hauled coal ; I hung 
wall paper. During this pe- 
riod I never averaged over 
five or six dollars a week. 


First of ail, I met an old 
Socialist who introduced me 
to his ideas. I accepted them 
immediately. The idea there 
could be a society where a 
person eould have a job if he 
wanted it struck me very 
strongly. At this same time 
I did get a washing bot- 
tles in a winery. I also met 
the CIO. We proceeded to 
organize the shop where I 
worked but I lost my job in 
the process. I was again un- 
employed for a year or so. 


Then I got a job in a de- 
fense plant in 1940. I worked 
here going on two years. I 
was active in the union at the 
time. But one day I was dis- 
missed “for being seen in the 
company of ah alleged Com- 
munist.” So help me, those 
were the actual words. Be- 
fore it was all over it became 
a big union issue too. 


investiga 


About the end of this pe- 
riod, the direction of my life 


I remember the 
tion very vividly. I had to 
stand alone against the Gov- 
ernment representatives and 
Army officers. I was just 
supposed to answer questions 
not to defnd myself. At one 
time one of the Army officers 
started questioning me on my 
racial background as if , that 
had anything to do with it. 
I didn’t get the job back. 

I then enlisted in the Army. 
I was in for four years. After 
the war I moved West where 
I soon got married and start- 
ed raising a family. A few 
years ago I bought a lot and 
had a house built on it. Since 
the end of the war I have 
worked pretty steady. 


FRANCE— AT HOME AND 
ABROAD: IN THE GRIP 
OF VIOLENT CRISIS 

Hundreds of. thousands of 
French workers are covering 
France with slowdowns and 
wildcats and protest demon- 
strations. Thousands more 
have been locked out by furi- 
ous employers. 

This strike wave started 
last June among the shipyard 
workers of St. Nazaire, in the 
West of France, and is 
spreading South and East, 
embracing steel workers in 
the Moselle* area, metal work- 
ers in Nante's, bus drivers 
and subway workers in Paris. 

Two years ago in Au- 
gust, widespread 1 strikes 
paralyzed France for 
months. The present strike 
wave is developing on a 
wider front and with more 
violence. Civil Guards 
have charged into workers’ 
meetings with clubs and 
tear gas. Bitter fighting 
has broken out in the 
streets and workers have 
been killed as happened at 
Nantes. 

* * * 


New fighting has broken 
out in Morocco. The French 
generals rushed tanks and 
planes to “pacify” the na- 
tives. The fighting in Algiers 
the French officials refuse 
even to discuss. They walked 
out of the UN, when that 
body was finally pushed to 


militant in their concern to 
be “labor statesmen” and to 
stifle the workers with prom- 
ises, bribes and threats. 
British workers, like Ameri- 
can workers, have revolted in 
fierce wildcats against their 
conditions of labor and lead- 
ership, starting with the 
dockers and miners and cov- 
ering all of industry. 

The British labor leaders, 
at the Trades Union Con- 
gress, were concerned with 
two main problems: 1) How 
“to prevent or reduce inter- 
ference with the even run- 
ning of industrial* life which, 
in the long run, effects work- 
ers more materially than the 
employer.” 2) How to pre- 
vent workers from revolting 
against their leadership and 
joining different unions in 
protest. -) 

In other words, the Trades 
Union Congress was called 
together to study how' to pre- 
vent strikes and handcuff the 
workers. 

* * * 


they have been carrying on 
a steady struggle for recog- 
nition. 


Not only have the African 
miners ha# to struggle 
against the colonial govern- 1 
ment and the mine manage- 
ment. 


They have had to fight 
the European mineworkers 
who do the skilled jobs 
and rigidly exclude Afri- 
cans from their union. 


, . , , . . . ~ vv atcs anu uii 

“ dose four more. 


the French leaders are con- 
cerned, North African Algiers 
is part of France. 


An Appeal to Our Readers 

Dear Reader, 


News & Letters, which has been appearing but 
a short time, tries to be a very modest paper. It is 
not out to formulate a program for reshaping the 
world. It tries, in its own way, to be the medium 
through which Workers, Women Negroes and Youth 
are best able to express their thoughts, air their 
grievances, tell us how they think the world can be 
made a better place in which to live. 

We do our utmost to listen to what , other people 
have to say and not to tell other people what to do. 
That, if nothing else, distinguishes us from all other 
papers. 

But News & Letters is a small paper. Its articles, 
letters, cartoons, its finances and its circulation are 
all carried on by working people, with no thought 
other than how they can help the paper. 

We feel that you, the reader, want to see this 
paper succeed. You can help in many ways. First, 
you can sit down and write your story for publication. 
You can subscribe and get your friends to send in a 
subscription of $2.50 for a year. You can make a 
financial contribution to help defray the costs of 
publication. You can see that your friends write for 
and circulate the paper. 

News & Letters needs your help and you need 
the paper as a means of contact with people all over 
the world. Together we can make News & Letters a 
paper that is a vital force in our lives. 
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At dawn, some days ago, 
the police in Paris arrested a 
well known Catholic newspa- 
per man, Robert Barrat. He 
had come back from Algiers 
and had written that the Al- 
gerian “rebels” were patriots 
and not bandits. He compared 
them with the French under- 
ground fighters of World War 

n. 

For this lie was arrested 
and charged with “failure 
to denounce crimes com- 
prising the security of the 
State.” The Government 
was going to send him 
back to Algiers for a mili- 
tary. trial. 

Public protest forced the 
Government to back down 
and they released journalist 
Barrat on bail. But he is still 
under charge. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF 
LABOR LEADERS 

The Trades Union Congress 
of Great Britain met in 87th 
annual convention during the 
first week in September. The 
Trades Union Congress for 
England is what a combined 
AFL, CIO and independent 
unions’ convention would be 
in the United States. 

This was the background 
for the big labor meeting in 
England: The government 

of Sir Anthony Eden, just 
like the administration of 
President Eisenhower, is mili- 
tant in its concern for the 
welfare of big business. 

The trader union leaders, just 


REVENGE! 

British miners have been 
carrying on a steady protest 
against their conditions with 
wildcats and slowdowns. At 
a time when government 
spokesmen are screaming for 
more coal production, the Na- 
tional Coal Board has lashed 
back at the miners by shut- 
ting down one mine in South 
Wales and threatening to 


The African miners took 
the bold step of organizing 
their own union. Months ago 
they struck to force the up- 
grading of African miners toi 
skilled work. The European 
Mineworkers’ Union tried to 
break the strike and the 
African union both. They ap- 
pealed to the white miners 
of South Africa for money 
order to safeguard the" 
segregation of workers. 

The African Union was so 
determined in their struggle 
that they finally forced the 
international trade union 
movement to give them be- 
hind-the-scenes support. The 
European Mineworkers have 
yielded and an agreement 
has just been reached with 
the authorities , and 1,200 
miners will be upgraded to 
skilled work. The authori-* 
ties and the European Mine- 
workers Union are digging in 
to break up the struggle of 
the unskilled workers who 
constitute the mass of Afri- 
can unions. . , 


The National | Union of 
Mineworkers in South Wales 
has approved thte action of BL ACK r j Ji}Tirh 

the National Coal Board. B s JUSTICE 

* * . * 


FEELING THE PINCH 

Anthony Eden’s Tory gov- 
ernment is cracking down on 
the workers and justifying it 
with the old statistics about 
wages going up higher than 
company profits and divi- 
dends. This is the old story 
that figures don’t lie but liars 
figure. 

Since the end of the war, 
dividends have gone up well 
over 60 percent but millions 
of British workers have to 
get by on six pounds a week 
and less (about $17). 

It isn’t only the workers 
who are hurting. The middle 
class is hurting too. A mid- 
dle-aged bank cashier is start- 
ing a new movement, a Mid- 
f-dle Class 'Union. He says, 
“Before the war I was a 500 
pound-a-year man. That was 
good pay. I had a car and I 
spent all my holidays abroad. 
Since the war my pay has 
gone up to 700 pounds, but 
if someone gave me a car I 
could not afford to run it and 
my holidays are spent with 
relatives.' There are scores of 
thousands^ of people like 


me. 


COPPER MINERS 
IN RHODESIA 

Rhodesia is a very valuable 
colony of the British Empire 
because of the rich copper 
deposits. As is typical 
throughout Africa, the native 
miners are forced to do the 
heaviest labor under severe 
conditions and f<j>r abysmally 


like the American leaders, are | low wages. For years now 


WHITE MAN’S LAW 

It has behn pointed out 1 
that this column was in error 
two weeks ago (Sept. 21) in, 
the story describing the bru-‘ 
tal murder of a Kikuyu pris- 
oner by two white police in- 
spectors in Kenya. The 
count here stated that “the 
two killers continue on their 
way in immunity.” It hag- 
been pointed out, instead, 
that the two officers were 
sentenced to 18 months at 
hard labor. This can hardly 
be called punishment for the 
crime of torture and murder. 


COLONIAL “JUSTICE” 

Here ire further examples 
of colonial “justice.” 

1) In December, 1952, a 
nine-year-old Kikuyu girl was 1 
raped by a Forest Guard. She: 
was taken to the hospital. 
The authorities did nothing 
to the man. 

2) In January, 1953, Home- 
guards broke into the home 
of .a Kikuyu woman who was 
eight months pregnant. One: 
of the men beat her till she 
was unconscious. He Was ar- 
rested. The District Officer 
tore up the charges and re- 
leased the man. 

3) In October, 1953, two 
Kenya police officers whipped 
an African teacher. He died. 
They were fined. 

4) In February, 1954, a 
member of the Mau Mau was 
covered with paraffin by a 
police officer and set on fire^ 

5> In February, 1954, a 
Kikuyu woman was sentenced 
to death for the crime of 
owning seven bullets. 
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? WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By CHARLES DENBY 

How It Was In "The Good Old Days'' 

Some time back, a white worker from Georgia told 
me about his experiences working in Southern textile mills. 

Around 1936, shortly after the rise of the CIO, he 
said, the Georgia textile workers felt it was a good time 
to try to organize themselves. Many of them felt that one 
of the things in their favor was the fact that a good 
L number of the mill owners were wealthy individuals from 
Massachusetts. The workers contacted the AFL which 
sent representatives down to start the organizing drive. 
My friend was among the first to join the union. 

TALK TO THE GOVERNOR 

After they had made some headway, the union offi- 
j. cials suggested that they send a committee to talk to the 
Governor and explain their purpose. This worker was ap- 
pointed to the committee. Although he and a few others 
objected to the idea, they felt they would go along since 
this was their first chance to sit and talk to a Governor. 

They explained their horrible working conditions to 
i.- the Governor, which, as this worker put it, were worse 
than on any chain gang in the State. Many workers died 
every year from TB. If you spent five years in these mills, 
though you were only 25 years old, everyone on the out- 
side would agree that you were 40. 

THE GOVERNOR AGREES 

■ The Governor agreed that they should organize; that 
*' working conditions should be better; that they should 

have shorter hours; that they should have higher wage 
rates, and so forth. 

A Before they left, the Governor asked them what time 
were they planning to shut the mill down. The workers 
did not want to tell but the union representative told 
t the time and date. 

i ? t . AND THEN CALLS Tire MILITIA 

,v The morning they started picketing, the State'Milita 
t was there in force, with machine guns, rifles, bayonets, 
pistols and shotguns. They ordered the workers to dis- 
perse the picket line within 10 minutes or they would" be 
^ crawling in each other’s blood. 

One worker yelled out, “The Governor gave us this 
1 right.” A Militia officer yelled back, “The Governor call- 
ed us as soon as you all left and ordered us to shoot 
if you did not disperse in 10 minutes.” 

! They disperse, but they continued to organize within 
i the shop. They became strong enough to win some de- 

■ mands from the company. At first they had trouble get- 
ting Negroes to join because the Negro workers felt that 
in a situation like this they would be the first to be 
slaughtered. 

One Negro worker didn’t know what side to go on. 
i He wanted to join the union but was afraid of the plant 
i superintendent. One day, a Negro who was a member of 
the union walked up to the superintendent and told him 
right out what he and his union weren’t going to, stand 
, for. The superintendent got frightened. The other Negro 
. made up his mind. He told the superintendent: “It appears 
s to me that this union is going to be all right.” He. joined. 

el. VIOLENCE AND TERROR 

Then the company started a campaign of terror 
against the workers. My friend told me that members of 
the police and of the State Milita massed in Ku Klux Klan 
uniforms to catch workers who had joined or were sym- 
pathetic to the union and beat them unmercifully. One 
time they came up to him. Like many Southerners, he 
P had a gun. He pulled it and said, “You have been beating 
some of the mill workers and getting away with it. You 
may beat me tonight. But I’m sure that some of you are 
going to die if you attempt it.” They whispered among 
themselves and went away. 

This type of action frightened the union repre- 
. Sentatives away. Many of the workers felt they had 
* been working with the company anyw r ay. When they 
took the treasury with them, the workers were sure 
of it. 

THE BLACKLIST 

Most of the workers who had been active in forming 
the union were fired. My friend and several others were 
v blacklisted in every textile mill in Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida. 

The present strike and martial law in Indiana remind- 
ed me of what this worker told me. (See editorial on 
page 4.). -- 


- From the fighting going on now in Morocco and Portugese - India and Kenya for 
national independence, to the strikes in Detroit auto plants against the companies and 
the union bureaucrats, women have been “in the news.” 



In the Detroit strikes, 
w here workers have burst 
out immediately after con- 
tract negotiations, the most 
thorough were the women 
strikers. News & Letters has 
carried the story of the Fish- 
er Body Livonia strike, where 
the women took matters into 
their own hands, when the 
union officers pleaded with 
them to go back to work 
while they settled it. They 
told them to “go back to 
your office and leave us alone 
. . . we’ll settle this* one our- 
selves,” and they stayed out. 
Even when the men who 
were skilled workers and had 
initiated the strike went 
back, the women remained 
out longer. 

PUBLICITY FOR NOTHING 

In sharp contrast to an 
incident such as this, which 


was given so little publicity 
by the daily press, is one 
which was given wide pub- 
licity. That is the story of 
the Chicago steel-worker’s 
wife, who “locked-out” her 
husband while on strike, and 
attempted to “organize” the 
other strikers’ wives to break 
the strike. 

It was no accident that the 
strike-breakers tried to use a 
woman this time. The com- 
panies have become so des- 
perate in the face of not be- 
ing able to break up produc- 
tion workers, the men or the 
women, that they have 
moved into the home in an 
attempt to use a housewife. 
This new angle was used not 
only in Chicago, but in Can- 
ada as well. 


That the attempt, with all 
its publicity, failed miserably 
in both cases, shows how 
helpless the companies are in 
the face of their crisis, and 
how much they misread the 
signs of the times. 

Not only did the other 
strikers’ wives in Chicago 
and in Canada refuse to be 
organized as strike-breakers, 
but women all over the coun- 
try were saying “she must 
be ‘crazy’ to act tht way.” 

Probably no group of wom- 
en anywhere know more 
about strikes and what they 
mean than the miners’ wives. 
“She’s talking about not hav- 
ing milk in her refrigerator? 
We didn’t even have a re- 
frigerator!” said one miner’s 
wife. “That woman doesn’t 
know anything about strikes. 
In the old days, they shot so 
much down here in West 
Virginia, that for years aft- 
erwards, my little boy used 
to run and hide when he 
heard a car backfire. But it 
was the miners who were; the 
first step for everything. And 
the women did plenty! 
Around here, a woman 
wouldn’t even dare to try a 
thing like that one in Chi- 
cago did. The other women 
down here would beat the 
day-lights out of her!” 

SINCE THE CIO ROSE 

Particularly in the mining 
areas, the women played a 
powerful role in the early or- 
ganizing strikes, when there 
were more women than men 
on the picket lines. ( See story 
on Page 2.) In other indus- 
tries, the women played a 
decisive role as well, as the 
women’s auxiliaries did in 
Flint, Michigan, during the 
sit-down strikes that gave 
birth to the CIO. 

SOMETHING NEW 

— * 

There is something new in 

the situation today. The de- 
sire to make a new kind of 
life for themselves, on the 
part of women in the “old 
days,” was confined to being 
auxiliaries, as in Flint; or 
actually taking the first init- 
iative themselves, as in the 
coal areas. 


Mirror, Mirror, on the wall 
Who ii fairest of us all? 
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Today, women by the mil- 
lions are in factories them- 
selves. New to the factory 
and new to the union, they 
have proved themselves full 
of the desire to change ev- 
erything that stands in the 
way of living a really human 
life. They are rebelling not 
only against the companies 
and against the labor bureau- 
crats, but against the tradi- 
tional domination of their 
husbands in their own homes, 
as well. 

(Continued on Back Page) 
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A DOCTOR STEAKS 


BY M.D. 


IMPROVED TREATMENT FOR THE MENTALLY ILL 

Recently, at the request of a patient, I visited a state 
mental institution, where her son was under treatment. 
I had not been inside this type of hospital for many years 
. win fact, not since my medical student days. So much 
has, in recent times, been written and said about the im- 
proved treatment for the mentally ill that I expected to 
find conditions different from what I had seen years ago. 
In some ways they were. The buildings were larger. 

The doctor I had made an appointment with arrived 
about 45 minutes late. He did not appear enthusiastic to 
see me, but he apologized for the lack of privacy for our 
. talk. He apparently had no office of his own. He talked 
to me in short snatches between long ’phone interruptions. 
Most of the telephone calls seemed to be from patients’ 
relatives. The doctor’s answers were vague. He obviously 
knew few details about his patients. He seemed to be over- 
worked and irritated. 


THE TREATMENT 

Speaking of the boy I had come to see, he described 
his condition as very serious and practically incurable. He 
7 held out no definite hope with the treatment. At the same 
time he was very positive that the treatment the patient 
was receiving — electric shock— was the only thing for him. 
He was going to continue these even though the boy had 
been getting worse. It appeared that there was nothing 
else to be done. 

When I questioned him concerning details of the boy’s 
condition and reaction, the doctor knew practically nothing. 
In explanation he said that he had a huge number of 
patients to look after and could only see this boy perhaps 
/once a week. He told me that, the boy’s mother was an- 
noying him with too many ’phone calls and requests for 
\ personal interviews. He considered her concern for her boy, 
and her complaints about the lack of results with the 
treatment, as abnormal. He suggested that this indicated 
a guilt feeling for which she should consult a psychiatrist. 

He pointed out that the state now had full control of 
the boy. 

THE PATIENT IN THE LOCKED WARD 

When I presented myself at the locked door of the 
ward where the boy was kept, I got the same sinking feel- 
ing in my stomach as in my student days. Nothing was 
- changed. The same beefy, sluggish-looking attendant with 
jingling keys, had me sign a book. ■ 

The boy acted timid and bewildered. He seemed to be 
looking for something familiar to hang on to. I found my- 
self depressed by the barracks-like surroundings and the 
impersonal, stagnant atmosphere. _ 

As I drove home, my mind was filled with what I had 
seen: The mass outlook, the absence of individual atten- 
tion, the shortage of doctors, guards instead of nurses. 
Streams of cars passed me. I read a sign alongside the 
road, “Drive carefully; the life you save may be your own. 
The thought persisted that buried in the institution, I was 
„ leaving part of my own life. 


COAL AND ITS PEOPLE l 


Miners Educate Foremen In School pi Life 


PURSGLOVE, W. Va.— 
There is a saying among 
miners that there is more 
coal mined in beer gardens 
than any other place in the 
world. If you want to know 
the true feelings of the min- 
ers, all you have to do is to 
be around them in a . beer 
garden when they talk about 
their conditions. Here they 
express themselves with a 
freedom that is not to be 
found anywhere else in the 
world. It is here, also that 
more plans are worked out on 
what should be done in the 
mines than are worked out in 
a doezn local union meetings. 

The reason is simple. They 
don’t go to local union meet- 
ings. They don’t go to local 
union meetings because what 
they want to say isn’t allow- 
able in the meetings. It isn’t 
allowable because what they 
feel should be done about a 
particular situation to make 
sure it is corrected is not ac- 
cording to contract. While 
the officers and other guard- 
ians of the contract may feel 
it improper to take any ac- 
tion that is not covered by 
procedure,’’ the men know 
that their methods are much 
more effective. 


Experiences and Expectations 


NO PREVIEWS 

Another consideration that 
the rank-and-filers take into 
account is that if they go to 
a local meeting and say what 
they feel about a condition 
that goes against their grain, 
there are company stooges 
who will report it. . Then, if 
something happens at the 
mine, the company could ac- 
cuse the men of deliberately 
doing something. On the 
other hand, if there are no 
previews given at a local 
meeting, when something 
happens, the company can be 
as suspicious as it wants; 
there is never any proof. It 
is just accidental that some- 
thing happened. 

It hardly ever fails that a 
man will get up at a union 
meeting and say, “I know 
that the super will hear 
what I’m going to say be- 
fore the day is through, but 
I’ve got this to say- — .” And 
sure enough, the super does 
hear about it. 

STRATEGY OVER A BEER 

Recently, two cutting-ma- 
chine operators were talking 
over a glass of beer about 
their conditions and bosses! 
One of them had a boss who 
had been in the mine for some 


Miners’ Wives Manned the Picket Lines 

body. 


FAIRMONT, W. Va. — It 
was the Depression that 
started the women taking the 
lead down here in fighting 
the coal companies. In those 
days, the men were afraid 
of losing their jobs. The min- 
ers were trying to -get or- 
ganized, but they were hav- 
ing a tough, uphill battle. 

There were union leaflets 
all over the place, but if 
'you saw one on the street 
some place, you’d step over 
it. If you showed any in- 
terest, you knew that the 
next day, out you’d go. 


There was also a colored 
womap there. Se was big arid 
strong and could pick up a 
yellow dog undtir each” arm 


time, and was therefore edu- 
cated by the men. He didn't 
bother them. The other had 
a boss who was new and ap- 
parently had visions of set- 
ting the world on fire by set- 
ting production records. The 
result was that he was push- 
ing his men. 

The first cutter, J., said, 
“Yeah, I know how it is 
When you get a new boss. 
You’ve just got to break them 
in right. It takes longer for 
some than it does others. 
Some of them don’t learn at 
all. Those don’t last long.” 

The second cutter, M., said, 
“This guy has been here a 
week now. It’s past time that 
lie learned a few things. He 
has the opinion that he is get- 
ting the coal, not us men. 
You’d think the other bosses 
would set him straight on 
that score, at least. Maybe 
they figure that he’s got to 
learn the same way that they 
did. This guy wants me to 
cut enough coal to keep two 
loading machines busy for 
the whole shift! He has me 
running all* over the section 
and the other men too. I 
know he wants coal, but he 
can't get it that way.” 

J. looked at him and shook 
his head. “One of those; 
kind,” he said. “Well, you 
oughta know what to do. 
You’ve been on that machine 
for at least five years that I 
know of. If you can’t break 
that machine down any time 
you want to and any way you 
want to, you don’t have ‘any 
business being on that ma- 
chine. You know that as well 


and swing them around. She 
did it more times than one. | as j (j 0 We all have to go 


The men used to stand on 
the hill and watch those 
women go at it and just roar. 

MAKE LOAD LIGHTER 


Once I knew a man, a 
labor leader, let us call him 
Joe. 

T his particular man was of 
Italian parents, looked, acted 
and spoke a great deal like 
the late Mayor LaGuardia of 
New York. He was a great 
speaker, an agitator, an or- 
ganizer, By, and large, he had 
the respect and support of 
the thousands of tannery 
workers whom he organized 
and led in countless strike 
struggles. 

I recall that during one 
i particularly bitter strike, a 
/ huge worker, of Turkish ex- 
traction, attached himself to 
Joe as a bodyguard. Joe told 
him it was not necessary, but 
the man followed him day 
and night. He slept on his 
doorstep until the strike was 
over. Such was the devotion 
of his followers, v 

Yet there were many who 
claimed Joe was corrupt. 
That he took money from 
one company to strike the 
plants of its competition. No 
one could prove anything. He 
lived quite modestly in a 
working class district. 

I have seen him stand up 
outside of a plant, speak to 


the workers inside the plant 
and have' them out on strike 
within the hour. He would 
organize everything, do all 
the negotiating, tell the work- 
ers at every stage what HE 
wanted them to do. He told 
them when to strike and how 
to picket. He set the terms, 
then told them when to go 
back. He ran everything. 

Still, he was a staunch 
anti-communist. He was an 
active member of the Social- 
ist Party, a candidate in 
many elections. He fought 
the Communist Party in the 
union and in the political 
field. Even in the days of the 
Popular Front, he refused to 
be taken in by their political 
line or by their tactics. 

Yet as I look back on him 
I wonder why he was fight- 
ing the Communist Party. In 
essence, his methods were 
the same as theirs. Both 
struggle to control masses of 
workers. 


The men would not com- 
plain too much at work. They 
were afraid of being over- 
heard by the company men 
or the stooges and be fired 
for it. At home they would 
pour out their troubles to 
their wives. The women 
started to talk about their 
men’s problems among them- 
selves. That’s when they 
stepped out in front of the 
men. 


WOMEN FIGHT BACK 

The yellow dogs knew how 
to fight the men. They’d just 
as soon shoot them as look 
at them. But they didn’t 
know how to fight the wom- 
en. The men had been look- 
ing for a wfay to fight back. 
When they saw the women 
stepping out, they knew that 
was the way they could do 
it. 


It was the women who 
made the bosses lighten our 
load in the mines. The bosses 
would come around and ask 
if we had seen the women 
do such and so the day be- 
fore, like pisfol-whip the 
sheriff. We’d tell them that 
we had, and that they were 
waiting outside the mine for 
us when we came out. A 
boss would be afraid to ride 
the men for fear that they’d 
tell the women who’d have 
him on their list when he 
came out. There wasn’t any- 
body who wanted to mess 
with those women.-. 


through this some time or 
other. If I tell a boss to let 
me alone, he either does that 
or learns the hard way. If 
they don’t learn they don’t 
last long. Hell, you know 
that.” 

“Yeah,” M. said, “I know 
what you mean. All of us on 
the section have been talking 
about it. We figured that 
we’d give him a little time to 
straighten out. This week, 
we’ll start to help him. Just 
looks like he can’t do it on 
his own.” 


seemed to 


This man has many coun- 
terparts in the labor move- 
ment today. Men whose 
"anti-communism” is but a 
screen to cover their own 
lust for power. 


I remember one foreign- 
born woman at Barracksville. 
She was down at the mine 
one day. The sheriff and a 
•bunch of yellow dogs were 
around. A big argument 
started. The way it finally 
ended up was that she took 
thesheriff’s guns away from 
him and pistol-whipped him 
right there in front of every- 


The women 
have more guts than the 
men. But the men were 
thinking of the kids that 
had to be fed. Without 
that job, it would have 
been rough. But with the 
women fighting where we 
couldn’t, we kept going 
until we could build up 
enough strength to fight 
alongside of them. 

It was in that Depression 
that I finally learned how to 
live. I was like a lot of the 
others. You take just so 
much, but then it gets so 
bad that you get blood in 

T tv» m/1 ntrntl 


your eyes. I didn’t mind even 
dying to make things right, 


A Page of Miners’ History 

Shortly after the election 
of Abraham Lincoln to the 
Presidency of the United 
States, the coal miners of his 
home state, who were con- 
fronted, as was the nation, 
with widespreading industrial 
depression, went on strike in 
a determined protest against 
wage cuts and declining earn- 
ings. From that strike in 
1861 in Illinois grew; the 
American Miners’ Associa- 
tion, which may justly claim 
to have initiated the modern 
labor movement in the Unit- 
ed States. 

The miners’ union that 
pioneered in meeting these 
conditions was the antece- 
dent of the United Mine 
Workers of America, which 
functions today in a sqcial 
economy still beset with ths 
same problem. > 

(From The American Min- 
erst’ Association, by Edward 
A. Wieck). ' 
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Company Ignores 
Seniority, “Disqualifies” 
Men 


Brain-Washed Worker Now Company Stooge 

MORGANTOWN, W , V a, — I as the factory’s “Police 
worked with one guy who j Force” — he had been a State 


■n /> >. 1 j « vmcci iu me nu 

aP f n Corps during World War II. 

orked with me and another Re ^ a ^ „ t „ 

uy tarring the roof of one 

iction of the factory. He CRAWLS FOR A WHILE 
ad the position on the At any rate, I never saw 


A UNION TOWN 

Detroit iron workers 
tiave to wait up to six 
months to receive the going 
rate for journeyman iron j 
workers. 


was brain- washed. Trooper at one time and a rate for journeyman iron 

DETROIT A worker can Before it happene d, he Cadet officer in the Air workers. 

1 sometimes get a little better W orked with me and another jjg r ^ ag ^ 1 “t** e ” ^ In other localities iron 

result out of his problem if guy tarring the roof of one ea type ’ workers receive the rate 

he pushes it to its fullest section of the factory. He CRAWLS FOR A WHILE , . f or their classification im- 

conclusion. bad ^ be Position on the At any rate, I never saw mediately. And this is sup- 

ground, watching the fire sucb a change in a guy, as P° sed to be a union town. 
A Ford worker here said under the tar and getting ,, h :* tb - Iron workers belong to the 

. that he and another worker things done down there, It wasa ’f only that he work : AFL. 

were transferred to a new wbde we worked up on the ed me to death — he even ' ■ - - = 

department to avoid being ^® ^f U . r ® d talked different. Before, he AutO Worker Makef 

laid-off. The other men told tha n if all th"ee o f u s wo™ Foreman Back DoWI 


In other localities iron 
workers receive the rate 
for their classification im- 
mediately. And this is sup- 
posed to be a union town. 
Iron workers belong to the 
AFL. 


Wildcat Strike at 
Livonia Wins Gains 

By Jerry Kegg 

The recent strike at the 
Livonia General Motors plant 
netted many gains but not 
without some losses. Forty- 
eight people received repri- 
mands and 16 were fired. 


Iron workers belong to the 3oca ^ union adminis- 

AFL. tration became very scarce 

and very silent while the 

Auto Work or Male company was Bering the 
/vino w orKer lviaKes boom When one of them wa3 

t 1 Oremail Back Dowr cornered they would say they 


; ’ u 11 au uuee 01 us worK ' pany. But now, he kept giv- ' v ” v 

them they wouldn t pass m ed on the roof and had to jng me a big hero story DETROIT — The company were “negotiating”, 
the new department because keep running up and down. abou t the boss. All about l ust laid-off all the workers A WEEK’S SILENCE 
supervision always disquali- ^ hat / ,, way y ou ^couldn’t watch how the boss had started in one foreman’s department After & week q{ silence 


fies a worker coming from the fire ’ a " d >1 a stro ”f ^ nd with $5,000 in the Depression in an auto plant here. He had Interna- 

another department with sen- “J *2 “1 S?. «? ■» S.VbSufl'^ 


iority. 


alf over Y J y ; 1 and h ° W satisfied that , he w h ent J anothe ^ fo . r ®: that there would be a special 

alIOV6r - ’ be was to be working for mans job and began to tell m following Sun- 

This guy was known to him. those workers what to do k f V eryone assum f d ^ 

„ v.-x U.. 4 . and not do. One of the work- ' ^ _ 


At any rate, these two This guy was known to him - th ” se workers what to do day Everyone assume d that 

mat went to the new depart- goof off a bit, but on this T ,„ - , ., , T ana „ ,1 , e 01 tne worK " the nurnose of the mee tin g 

, . ., 1 , ts 1 ,. mnUn’t Wn w I’ll never forget the day I ers, called Roberts, got angry Puipo.se , meeting 

ment. The foreman there let was telling him, he should and asked who told him to would be to plan action 

them watch for five minutes the time - T he boss °7 er th ? look for a better job. I give them orders against the company for the 

And then gave them a 10- 1 s *£ lon , came by and couldn’t figure out why he CALL THE . ‘ recent firings But that 

minute try-out. Then he ^he 1 him standing around. t to t a j ob in a COMMITTEEMAN •' wasn t the case. It was being 

landed themcards marked I o t i c e h^ whenT wn s machine sb °P> which he could Roberts called the steward called to “ ake P lans for t a 

nanaea tnemcaras maraea notice him when he was b tmtfon oao ;iv «wi ^ coming Halloween party. 

“Disqualified.” One of the working-only when he was „ g0 * ten 6aSlly ’ and ask * d ’ When dld tbe The meeting was boycotted 

men took itand went home, waiting. before ’ ^ fj " H CmWl two and three foremen for f ce f for a f T whc ; wanted 

The other put up a holler, THEY WATCHED US u , , 4 a worker ? If such is true aa a(d ’ v , e r() ^ e or ' 


Roberts called the steward called to ™ ake ,P 3ans fo \ a 
and asked, “When did the Hallowe en P a r t y. 


O — ^ — — » UUU WOliVVl* T T llV/ll U.1V4 HIV mI . . m . . I 

. , . j , The meeting was boycotted 

He said, “You gotta crawl union and company agree to t f f h wanted 

before you can walk ” two and three foremen for Ior a wno . w . antea 

you walk. a worker? If guch . s true to play an active role in or- 


FUSHING HARD 


The section boss told the cra “^tor sThde aevl ^ tM? ” 

r. ^1 ciawiea ior a wnue, tney a Tb 


I ganizing the party. 


. j . . _ , _ ivi a w line, me V u 

yard superintendent who let him walk through ( he 
came over and started ques- sho with a superintendent’s. 


The steward said he didn’t RUMORS OF PICKETS 


First he called the steward, came over and started ques- shop w 
To no avail. Then he called tioning us. I’d answer him, button, 
the committeeman. They ba A *’ d _ kee P . on working 


know about it. Roberts said, 
“Call the committeeman.” 

BIG & LITTLE BOSSES 


went to the superintendent. wh ,', le 1 did afld make him OLD MEN FADE AWAY urea were going to rorm a 

) . , ,, walk around after me. The came, Roberts told him about picket line at the plant gate. 

Ibe^ superintendent said the y ard superintendent got the Tw o doctors in Baltimore it. “This guy, who is not my 

man did have a chance to plant superintendent. We did recently selected eight old foreman, said I must let him Action then took place, 

k learn the job but he could the same to him, only he fol- men, ranging from 71 to 93 know when I go to the toilet. The company and local offi- 

v not do it because he didn’t low ed us right up on the years of a £ e - to take a new Do I have a grievance?” The cers spent nine hours m a 

“‘have the rhvthm in his fin- roof while he was question- dru S- Stanalone. The purpose committeeman said, “Yes.” meeting. White shirts were 

, nave rne rnyinm in ms nn ug Final] fch h G f the test was to see if this They went to the super’s of- seen m every department of 

gers that was required for vi ce- pre .side nt to come over drug could combat the fice. • the plant for two days, and 

the job. and watch us irritability, anxiety and de- Before either could speak, especially in the cutting room 

The worker took it to tbe mu • . , pression that set in with old the super said, “I know what where the strike took place, 

y . u o mT 1 Tbey 1 , n , sist . ed we age. it’s all about. This foreman Photographers were on hand 


There were rumors in the 
plant the next few days, that 
those given reprimands and 


When the committeeman f| red were going to form a 
came, Roberts told him about p i cke t line at the plant gate. 


Two doctors in Baltimore it. “This guy, who is not my 


the j° b - and watch us. irritability, anxiety and de- 

The worker took it to the mu • . , , pression that set in with old 

ine worxer tooK it to tne They insisted we were a ge 

union hall. The union officers goofing off, so they took this 

said they knew all about the guy who was on the ground report showed that 

company action on this job and P ut him on a job busting ^. th f } wo days the drug’s 


'Action then took place. 
The company and local offi- 


seen in every department of 
the plant for two days, and 
especially in the cutting room 


mu , , . was standing out there in the supposedly taking pictures of 

The report showed that j j when the bi°- suner bottlenecks in production, 
thm two days the drug’s ^ ncn ] ne . Dl& ™l ° r But that one is hard to be- 

ects be van tn *bnw -Th, came by and ^ m P ed him 5- ne . S _ A b f. 


J UVUV11 V JVM • ’ /y 4. XI V/tllllC kJ V ixiiu ruiliveu III ill — - — — - — • — — — w — - 

but there was nothing they boxes, while the two of ^ a , ?5 aa 0 ? ow i after seeing Roberts’ group beve. Everyone was at hia 

could do about it. *21 To en th a e e r landing around waiting for bestbehavior while the pho- 


posed to do the job on the 3o tb ^ ir surroundings, some a - b The b - super d j dn >t tographer was around. You 
r After arguing back and roof. They watched us all the the “ rst . t “ ne m yea ^ s - know this foreman wasn’t' in couldn’t hear a sound from 
forth, one officer called the time > but we got along O.K. Jhey^ orgamzed^a shuffle- charge of thoge workers> but anyone. 

committeeman and the super- We didn’t see the other spruced up their appearance. the f oreman got nervous and TRYING TO DECIDE? 

• in tendent. The committeeman guy for quite a while. One AH took to flirting with the that ’ s why be jumped Rob- The foIlowin „ day wor( | 
took this worker back to the g ° f °I nurses ’ were bedeviled t ’ th ^ a ^ b thm got around that all those 

, super’s office. tb.Wb. ^ ^ int ° games of gin rummy when he leS aT w ^ d - except four, would re- 

’ J hls oth er guy was sent over and five hundred. The 71- J hen be left : 7 s lo,lg as he turn to work Monday 

The super said, “Go back to work with me. He sure year-old patient even talked d 1 oes h ! s work be f an g .° any ’ ■ * ■ , 

and Try again for 30 min- had changed. He worked so of leaving the hospital and pa( : e he wants to without The International union is 
u t es » fast that he upped our pro- finding a job.” asking anyone. It’s still one still trying to decide if th® 

duction 50 per cent over . foreman to a given number penalty was too rigid. 

The worker said, “What’s- what my buddy and I had After a month, the drug of men. You are always told ~ 

' the use?, I am disqualified been doing. I was glad to see T aS “ A PPetites if that changes.” ■»..! 

- before I get out of your of- him go back to boxes! When dro PPf d <?• Jhe games ONE AT A TIME WUI 1161111 MyS- 

, ® . . I... J .1 x** 11 t . Wfi 11 A/I 5 Hr) f JlO no tirnn a J ( * U) ^ ^ La - 


my buddy finally left for the wane ^» an(i there was no Roberts said, 'Please be 
Army, this other guy was more * al h of outside jobs, sure to have that foreman 
The super said, “What do put back on the roof to work ^here were no more rivalries understand it because I can 
,-j mean?” . with me regular. over ^he nurses; the 93-year- only take it from one at a 

old man, who had ranted time.” 

DW TO GET RHYTHM They had brain - washed that one nurse was slighting The workers standing 
The worker esaid “Vnn «aid hi ™ good - 1 fi S ure the su ‘ bim > no lon ger cared.” around laughed and yelled. 


Nut Head Says- 


you mean?” . 

HOW TO GET RHYTHM 




The workers standing 
around laughed and yelled. 


The worker esa id “You <said — : s ' A ™ su- careu. arouna laugnea ana yelled. 

I didn't have the rhythm\i X IZLTSJZ 

my fingers when I tried be- busting boxes must have effects were^arkeJ Thl win bac k some respect. He 
fore. That’s why I was dis- been the one who gave him , 7 , - ®“ ’ ’ ' Th said, “Roberts is that kind. 


xv,.,- x o wnjf x wao vua- — — ^ ^ m..v, «. nv, ft avc nuu f I sam, Roberts is that kind, 

qualified. I could do the job his brain- washing. This su- serve „„ f l • , . ,/ I have known him from way 

before. I can do it now. But was referred to ^atTent of Lme older H f“' 1 ^ .?» »£ 

I 'still don’t have the ‘rhy- people, but we don’t think gan3z ® ^ b3s un i° n m the old 

thm’. So why go back and Subscribe to ^ ey ' , are something that B o bert id am 
try again?” should^ employed with ev- LZJ*? 


The super reached in his 
desk, got a form, wrote the 
job and the worker’s name 
■ and wrote “Qualified” on it. 

The worker who didn’t 
push it through was laid-off 
“Disqualified”. The one who 
put up a fight is working. 


Subscribe to 

NEWS 

A 

LETTERS 


“*v*xv VA. K 1 WXA 1 V/ L/XVJ.VX ■ • Xt * • • II 

people, but we don’t think this umon m the 


fihey are something that 
should be employed with ev- 
ery oldster. ... A large 


days.” 

Roberts said, “I am sure 
the only place we met is 


sha*e of the tragedies of the bere m thls .P lant - / have 
aged come from a conflict know ? you dUst as Ion ^ as 
with society. . . . UntU this you know me ’ E Y en wh ! n 
[is changed for the better, all you were a production work- 

* 7 Ait ttaii ' Vi 1-1 4-Vtm tt«n>A 4 -a«i 



the drugs in the world -won’t 
help/’ 

., — Skilled Worker 


, Los Angeles, Calif. ling.” 


er you had this urge for “Only dumb workers hM# 
bossing. If I was catching to worry abont automation, 
hell from all sides, like you Smart workers will get bet* 
are, I’d rather be back work- ter jobs. But you guys an* 


too dumb to know that.” 
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EDITORIALS 


BACK TO “ THE GOOD OLD DAYS”? 

The riot-torn plant in New Castle, Indiana, has re- __________________ 

opened -under martial law — complete with rifles, machine *" m — — 1 

guns and tanks — so that scabs may come in and out of STRIKES, CONTRACTS 

the plant “unmolested”. & CONDITIONS 


Readers 


Officials and the daily press say that the troops are « 
there to keep “law and order”. “Law and order”, in this 
case, is to break the strike and to crush any organized 
solidarity and sympathy that workers have for each other. 

The troops are stationed there to break up any sym- 
pathy, support and human feeling the community as a 
whole has for the strikers. They are there for fear that 
any day and time this sympathy and support may spread, 
not only in Indiana, but that workers throughout the 
country may join these striking workers. 

If it is only a question of “law and order”, why is 
It, the company could stuff its plant with guns and am- 
munition so that scabs could shoot at pickets' and, as yet, 
none of the company officials have been indicted? “Law 
and order” seems to uphold the company in its action and 
abuse the working people who resist it. 

The daily papers have"’ been printing same of the 
•cabs’ stories. They all start by saying they -are for 
the union but they are opposed to violence. They are 
Baying: “I will accept any concessions those pickets 
gain from the company, but let ns continue to scab and 
give strength and support to the company against you 
While you try to get concessions.” 

- Those who are on the picket lines can only see a scab 
ae an enemy of theirs. The daily papers report, as some- 
tiling surprising, the New Castle strike has caused hate 
between relatives. An enemy is an enemy irrespective of 
relationship. 

* As one picket said to a scab: “If you continue to work 
and we lose the strike, all of us on the picket line will 
lose our jobs. When you take away a man’s job you 
take away his right to live. When yon take away his 
union, you take away his right to be a free worker. 
You take away his right to say anything about working 
conditions, production standards, hours and wages.” 

' Why wouldn’t/ a picket get angry, especially with 
those who scab in spite of the fact that they depend for 
their living on working in a plant like the picket does. 

That is why the daily papers try to shift public opin- 
ion to the sympathy of the company and try to justify 
the reason the tanks, machine guns and troops are there. 

-Why do they reduce picketing to five, pickets hut 
. do not reduce the number of scabs? 

V . The union should take and carry out the position it 
once held. If the strike is settled in its favor not to settle 
Witil every scab is dismissed from the company payroll 
and workers should not work with them. 

- If, by some magic formula, you could get all scabs 
|o themselves, working under conditions that workers had 
before they made the union, maybe many of the scabs 
■would become serious Workers and when a plant goes on 
■trike there would be no need for troops and guns and 
tanks. 

- Troops and scab*? may break the strike. They " may 
..‘Wreck that union and then say: It’s settled. We have 
*law and order”. But they cannot settle the crisis, the 
tension and human feeling that are in millions of workers’ 

; *,)ninds. • 

v If it is settled favorably, this feeling and crisis may 
Ae eased, but it will rise again and again, if not in New 
Pestle, in some other working center in this country. 

I If the strike is lost, it will give rise to the feeling in 
trillions of workers that “law and order” is to wreck and 
bV out working people’s organizations and push them 
#«ck on the road of the twenties and early thirties. 

—C. D. 


» When they called the 
workers into the office 
at Livonia about the 
strike (NEWS & LET- 
TERS, Oct. 5) people 
just stood around look- 
ing at each other. We 
didn’t know what was 
going on in the office. 

It could affect anybody. 
They took the woman 
who was the first to 
punch out and they also 
took the committeeman 
who spoke against the 
strike. He pleaded with 
us to go back tp work. 

No one knows what he 
did during the wildcat or 
whether he even went 
out. 

GM Worker 

Detroit 
* * * 

That’s how they fire now 
without any representa- 
tion. They don’t kjiQjvwhat 
the workers will do, In a 
case like that management 
figures there may be an- 
other walkout so they send 
plant protection back to get 
the worker’s belongings. If 
anything happens at least 
those workers will be out 
of the way. 

Chrysler Worker 

Detroit 
* * * 

Nobody likes the con- 
tinuous miner (NEWS & 
’LETTERS, Oct. 5). It is 
the most worrisome thing. 

It has to be tended every 
second of the day. There 
are no rest periods of any 
sort — we don’t even always 
get our half hour for lunch 
because they don’t want 
that thing to rest a second. 
Everything is on the fly 
now instead of just walk- 
ing. 

I lost 30 pounds since 
I was put on this tiling; 

I weighed 176 when I be- 
gan working on the con- 
- tinuous miner, and now I 
am down to 145. They 
call us “the maniacs” be- 
cause of the way we have 
to work. The machine it- 
self is a man-killer; they 
should have horses work- 
ing it. 

Miner 

West Virginia 
* * -* 

Union meetings are gen- 
erally held on Sundays. 
That’s my day off. I won’t 
go to a union meeting just 
to hear them talk for two 
hours. Everytime we get 
a raise in wages, they 
raise our union dues. First 
it was $3, then $3.50, then 
$4 and $5. I went to a 
union meeting once and I 
voted against the raise *in 
union dues — that’s the only - 
time I went to a meeting. 
They want to raise dues to 
$10 a month — that’s too 
much. We’ll go on strike if 
they do that and throw a 
picket line around the un- 
ion building. This time all 
the guys got together and' 


decided to do that if the 
union raises the dues to $10 
a month. 

Truck Driver 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

* * * 

Two men in my depart- 
ment were talking about 
the strike in Indiana and 
one of them said, “Well, I 
can’t make up my mind 
about it. I don’t know what 
happened there.” 

The other one got mad 
as hell and said, “I don’t 
give a damn what happen- 
ed. I know the company 
and those scabs were 
wrong.” 

Chrysler Body Worker 

Detroit 

* . * * 

What they need down 
there is to have the mine- 
workers come up. That’s 
one those miners know, 
all about scabs and mar- 
tial law. That’s how they 
were born. Let t h e-m 
loose and they’ll clean up 
the place. 

Plymouth Worker 

Detroit 
* * * ■ 

The average guy on the 
line is too lazy. He knows 
what’s wrong but he’d 
rather see someone else do 
the work even if he doesn’t 
agree. He says, “Maybe the 
union leader is no good but 
I’d rather have him up 
there than me.” Right now 
he’s got money in Ms pock* 
et and only cares about 
making his payments and 
getting something new~for 
his wife or kids. Once he 
goes hungry and doesn’t- 
have the money in his 
pocket, he’ll do something 
about the things he doesn’t 
like. He’s more realistic 
when he’s hungry. 

Ford-Highland Worker 

Detroit 

* * * 

Those people who have 
been Waiting 30 years to 
buy a home and still 
haven’t beert able to, re- 
mind me of my own par- 
ents. They’ve ■* both been 
working and saving for 
years to buy a house of 
their own. Houses keep go- 
ing up and up and they 
never could afford it. Now 
they’re worried what’s go- 
ing to happen after they 
can’t work anymore. They 
are both getting old. 

Young Woman Worker 

Detroit 

* . * * V * 

I never stopped to think 
too much about it before, 
but you started me think- 
ing about this credit busi- 
ness and how working peo- 
ple have to go into debt 
(NEWS & LETTERS, Oct. 
5). I don’t know how I’m 
doing it but I am, at least 
right now I am. I make 
about $3500 a yeat before, 
the government takes its 
cut. Out of that I drive a 
$3000 car, three years to 
v pay, I got a new rdfrigerqr 
tor, TV set, pays $75 N a 
- month rent. All my money 


goes to pay bills. 

Production Worker 
Detroit 
* * * 

I don’t believe in stealing. 

I had 100 chickens out back 
a little while ago. They’re 
just “evaporating” little by 
little. If people would come 
to me and tell me they’re 
hungry I’d give them some 
chicken — and some potatoes 
to go with it. I’ve done it. 
But if I catch anybody just 
taking one, I’d probably 
shoot him. If somebody 
asked and I didn’t give him 
one, I wouldn’t blame him 
for just taking. 

People won’t stand for an- 
other depression. Who’s go- 
ing to see his children!. gt> 
hungry? I wouldn’t. I 
wouldn’t steal unless I had 
to. I’d ask first. But if my. 
kids were hungry and ' I 
asked for something and 
didn’t get it — nothing would 
stop me from getting 'food 
for them. 

Miner’s Wife 

West Virginia 
* * * 

Just because Ike is on ‘ ;V; 
his sick-bed, is no reason 
to treat him like a baby. 
Anybody who had any com-: 
plaints against him is sup- 
posed to forget it now. Are 
the farmers who weren’t* 
satisfied with how he was 
handling the farm bills sud- 
denly are supposed to be, 
satisifed now, because Ike’ 
is sick? 

Ex-GI 

West Virginia 

NEGRO AMERICANS 

Billy Graham goes all 
over the world having re- 
vival meetings, but he 
doesn’t pay any attention 
to his own back yard. If 
he really wanted to preach 
the Gospel the place for' 
him to start would be right 
down in Mississippi. 

Worker 

Detroit 
* * * 

Did the killing down in 
Mississippi really make 
-a dent in the general • 
public? I doubt it. If it - 
did how can they shove 
it off like- that? I have 
heard some say that it 
wasn’t murder but a hut- _ 
tie of two philosophies* 

If it was Russia, they’d 
almost go to war on it. 

I can just hear commen- ■ 
tators like Fulton Lewis, 

Jr., saying that right 
now. I’m fed up with / 
these commentators who 
get so worked up about 
crUsades everyplace else 
but nothing here. 

Ford Worker > 
Detroit ' • -'.aw 

* * * 'i\ ' 

The Northern papers are 
giving many whites the out 
and the excuse for the Till 
lynching. They give the 
publi cthe feeling in some 
sense there was an excuse 
for those two men. 

Ford Worker ' 

' Detroit 
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If you want to know 
the truth, there are a lot 
of little Mississippians in 
San Francisco. At least 
In the South you know 
exactly what your rela- 
tionships with the white N 
people are. Up here you 
jjaever know until you ap- 
ply for a job. 

New Subscriber 
San Francisco 

# * * V 

This nonsense they’re 
butting out about the boy 
ptill being alive is being 
rumped up by the whites 
[n Mississippi to try and 
ool some people. That boy 
as identified by his moth- 
r. She sure knows if it was 
r wasn’t her son. This 
usiness about being in the 
atei* for six days which 
tvould make it somebody 
else was figured out by the 
whites dovyn there. They 
started something and 
Sidn’t know what it was 
they were doing. People all 
over the country are so 
mad at them that they’re 
trying to find a way out. 
They bit off a hell of a lot 
jaaore than they could chew 
;his time. 

Negro Miner 

West Virginia 

* * * 

I don’t care how much 
they tails about segrega- 
r tion land the progress 
made, which I will admit 
some has been made be- 
cause we fought for it. 
We are segregated 
against not because we 
want to be and our prob- 
lems are also different 
from white workers and 
white people. 

Chrysler Worker 

Detroit 
* * * 

” The tension is still very 
high. I can feel it in my 
shop in alT kinds of little 
things. Two things draw 
us together. A race riot and 
a, murder like this. You 
know how close we’ve 
drawn on this. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

You know what they’re 
j saying now ? They’re say- 
ing it’s too bad it took 
something like the Till 
killing to rally support 
for the NAACP. Whose 
fault is.that? For months 
they’ve been saying how 
good things are and how 
things are getting better 
and then this happens. 
They were caught with 
their britches down and . 
they’ll do It again. Any- . 
one with eyes in his head 
knows that the Southern 
system,- which is up 
North , too, isn’t going to 
let go without last-ditch 
killing, : 

" ' Southern Born 
' Detroit 


One thing about the Ne- 
gro problem, you can’t get 


away from it. If you’re a 
white factory worker you 
can leave some of your 
problems there when you 
come home and watch TV. 
But if you’re a Negro fac- 
tory worker you can’t leave 
the Negro problem no mat- 
ter where you go. I'll bet 
there are a lot of white peo- 
ple who just can’t take 
your Negro page. 

Negro Auto Worker 

Detroit 
* * 

I read about the Till 
lynching in all the papers 
I could lay my hands on, 
Negro and white papers. 
You said more than all the 
other articles I read, com- 
bined. You didn’t hide a 
thing and you didn’t pull 
any punches. 

Plymouth Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

No matter how strong 
the big leaders and the big 
papers came out on the Till 
case, no one has said what 
had to be said and you 
did. 

Union Man 
’ Detroit 
* * * 

WOMEN 

What is the reason and 
purpose of the women’s 
page? You do too much 
talking around. Where are 
you going? At least you 

should have the basic rea- 

sons Appear in each issue 
to make it clear to readers. 

An Interested Man 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

Women don’t look for a 
reason for a women’s sec- 
tion. If you want women to 
be interested in your pa- 
per you ought to have a 
women’s section. 

A Woman Answers 

Los Angeles 

* * * 

There are a lot of people 
who 1 do a lot of talking. 
■They talk real ’good. But 
when it comes to doing 
something, those people are 
never around. That’s what’s 
been happening over this 
Mississippi business. Those 
white people down there 
have just got to be civilized. 
Negro Miner 
West Virginia 

» w * 

YOUTH 

When I first began com- 
ing to editing sessions for 
NEWS AND LETTERS I 
I was interested because it 
was something new, a new 
experience. But now it’s 
just the same thing over 
and over. Maybe, it’s be- 
cause I don’t have the same 
experiences as the people 
who write for the paper. Or 
maybe I’m just not old 
enough. 


kids today (NEWS & LET- 
TERS, Oct. 5). Boys com 
ing out of school, there are 
not enough jobs for the 
grown - ups so they get 
bored and join the service. 
I don’t know what to tell 
them. Nobody does. 

Father of Two 

Detroit 

* * * 

How in the hell did the 
world get so messed up in 
so little time? Every place 
you turn, you have to start 
from scratch straightening 
it out. 

Sometimes when I’m 
studying, I catch our cats 
sitting there looking at me 
with their heads cocked to 
one side. They look like 
they’re wondering how hu- 
man beings got so mixed 
up. ' 

They get into fixes, but 
they figure out how to get 
out of them, and show a 
lot more intelligence than 
a lot of human beings. And 
they’re a perfect picture of 
contentment. 

Sometimes I think if I 
sat home and talked to 
the cafes I’d get a lot 
more out of them than I 
do from the professors in 

WVU Student 

Morgantown, W. Va. 

* * * 

DO IT YOURSELF 

We took some sample 
copies of the paper to one 
miner who liked the idea 
of the paper but said he 
never reads anything. He 
said there was only one 
book he did be&d and went 
to get for us. It was a book 
on automobile mechanics, 
as thick as any encyclope- 
dia, and so full of compli- 
cated terms and explana- 
tions I couldn’t understand 
one sentence in it. 

He and his wife built 
their own house — without 
knowing a thing about it 
before they started to dig 
the foundation. He’s done 
all the wiring and plumb- 
ing, and they just finished 
putting in the cistern. He 
spends all his spare time 
taking cars apart and put- 
ting them together again 
— from the time he gets 
home from the mine until 
he goes to bed, I guess. At 
any rate, he’s rigged up an 
electric light from the 
house to his garage so he 
can work after it gets dark. 
The .garage itself was built 
out of old barrel staves. 

Committee Member 

West Virginia 


12 Year Old 
Los Angeles 
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SVo/es from a ZDiary 

TWO WORLDS 

TENSIONS IN THE RUSSIAN ARMY 

A colleague of mine has written the following: 

The constant opposition of the Russian workers against 
their rulers is to be found in the Russian Army as well 
(See TWO WORLDS, Sept. 21, 1955.) . 

TIIE PURGE BEGAN IN TIIE ARMY 

Back in 1925, ’26 and ’27, when Stalin was maneuver- 
ing for control and building his apparatus, he paid the 
closest attention to his support in the Army. By 1927 in 
particular, thousands of soldiers who had served during the 
Revolution and the years immediately after were disarmed 
and kicked out of the army. (It was only after that, in 
1928, that Stalin imposed his First Five Year Plan upon 
Russia.) 

From this time on, the Russian rulers' imposed a syste- 
matic brain-wash on their troops. Soldiers were bribed with 
special allowances for themselves and their families as 
against the rest of the workers in civilian life. At the same 
time, they were held accountable for the loyalty of their 
families ( and vice versa). 

This preceded the expulsion of roughly one million 
members, or one-third, of the Communist Party which, 
in turn, preceded the first wave of open terror in 1934 
and the first executions of Old Bolsheviks in 1935 and 
1936. 

OFFICERS VS. RANKS 

Stalin’s new Constitution of 1936, which gave official 
recognition to the new bureaucracy of planners and admin- 
istrators, also restored to the Army distinctions of rank 
which had been abolished by the Revolution. 

Fraternization between officers and men, between non- 
coms and privates, was forcibly discouraged. Any non-com 
or officer who failed to report the most minor violation was 
immediately court-martialed. Secret police troops honey- 
combed every company, so that even the most moderate 
non-com and officer was ready to “throw the book” at the 
soldiers in his command. Here is one example out of thou- 
sands in that period : Five soldiers were sentenced to 
years at hard labor for having lost a rusty saw which was 
worth about three rubles. 

In 1937, having built his base so carefully for ten years, 
Stalin completed his reorganization of the Army. He ex- 
ecuted the bulk of the High Command and promoted those 
officers who had gone all the way with him. 

THE BEGINNING OF WORLD WAR II 

Nevertheless, when Russia invaded Poland in Septem- 
ber 1939 and declared war on Finland two months later, 
thousands of Russian soldiers deserted. Again the familiar 
crack-down which can be measured by seemingly simple 
regulations: by special decree, privates were compelled to 
salute non-coms as well as officers under threat of court- 
martial. 

When Hitler invaded Russia, thousands and thousands 
of Russian troops deserted to the enemy despite threats 
from the rear and scores of battlefield executions. Hitler’s 
brutality, as much as anything, else, discouraged massive, 
desertions after the* first year. 

As soon as the war was over, plans for reorganizing the 
Army were put into effect at once. Veterans were demobi- 
lized as quickly as possible and subjected to special pressures 
at home. When the government cut the value of the ruble 
shortly after the war, among the hardest hit were the vet- 
erans. 

Replacements for occupation duty were checked with 
special vigilance. Non-coms and officers were hand-picked 
and recruits were sent from the most remote agricultural 
regions of Russia. Fraternization with the people of occu- 
pied countries is prohibited on pain of death. 

With the beginning of the eeld war in 1946, secret police 
files swelled with reports of soldier unrest. GI’s were not 
only criticiizng Army life, they were criticizing such civilian 
matters as tractor-station administrators and factory man- 
agers at home. 

In 1950, those discharged from occupation service 
were ordered back to their collectives where they had to 
spend six months on probation before they could apply 
for passes to look for work in the cities. 

THE JUNE 17th REVOLT 

When the East Germans revolted against the Russians 
on June 17, 1953, they rocked the Russian High Command. 
Russian Commanders could not trust their soldiers to open 
fire against the German workers. Small but significant 7 . 
numbers actually mutinied and were executed. There . was 
a marked rise in the number of courts-martial. At the same 
time there was a, steady stream of desertions to the West. 
Since the June Days of 1953, entire units of Rus- 
sian soldiers, discharged from occupation service, are 
sent as “volunteers” under military command to forced 
labor in the frozen agricultural regions Khruschev is 
now trying to put under cultivation. 
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Religion Not 
What It 


To Be 


By Ethel Dunbar 


Religion is not what it 
used to be. Because of the 
hard trials and tribulations 
that the Negro people have 
to go through on this Earth, 
It will make you forget some 
of your religion before the 
end of time, just to think of 
the things that some of the 
white people do to us without 
a cause. 

. I used to believe in reli- 
gion so much that I just 
wouldnot do anything to 
help myself in a fight. But 
since so much has happen- 
ed to colored people, they 
are. getting away from the 
Bible a little now. 

For long years, colored 
people thought that if white 
people did something to hurt 
them, the thing to do was to 
fall on their knees and pray 
and the Lord would send 
down some power to help 
them do something to that 
person. But they found that 
the Lord does things in His 
own way. Not to help you do 
something to one or two peo- 
ple, but something that He 
tljinks will help all nations 
©f people. We have to fight 
for ourselves. 

A few weeks ago an old 
white woman came by selling 
Bibles for her church. When 
she came to my door I let 
her in. She asked me to buy 
a Bible. I said I just bought 
a Bible. She said, “Don’t you 
believe religious?” 

I said, “Yes. But religion 
doesn’t help when a white 
man comes to kill you. The 
Lord rules up In Heaven, but 
the white man tries to, rule 
down here on Earth. 

But we colored people have 
to lay down the religion and 
the Bible for a while and let 
the white Southerners know 
that we are going to 
straighten things out so we 
can live, here on Earth in 
peace. It is no way out but 


to lay down your religion and 


fight.” 


West Coast Meetings For Emmett Xi/Zi "Living Behind Iron Curtain," Says Vet 


This White World 

SAN FRANCISCO— When 
the first Negro family moved 
into my neighborhood, Joe’s 
wife put pressure on him to 
mdve out and into a new sub- 
division down on the Peninsu- 
la. I told him, “what’s the 
use. Negroes will soon be 
moving down there too.” 

Joe’s wife became very ex- 
cited and said, “No they 
won’t? We will keep them 
out.” 

The other weekend, I had 
occasion to visit them and 
found that, some 50 Negro 
families had moved into their 
once lily-white sub-division. 
The white people there were 
fearful that real estate values 
were going to go down. 'Some 
had already become suckers 
to the fast-buck operators 
and sold without recovering 
their full \ equity in their 
homes. 

Joe’s wife was hysterical 
and was trying to get him 
to move again. “The hell I 


POLITICIANS EXPLOIT 
’ TILL LYNCHING 


San Francisco — San Fran- 
cisco politicians would like to 
make a political football out 
of the Emmett Till lynching. 
George Christopher and 
George Reilly, the two major 
candidates in the coming 
Mayoralty race, attempted to 
turn the Till lynching protest 
meeting, held in San Fran- 
cisco October 14, into a vote 
gathering vehicle. Christo- 
pher deplored the barbarity 
and miscarriage of justice in 
Mississippi and reassured 
everyone that no such thing 
could happen in our wonder- 
ful state of California. Reilly 
offered a resolution; that he 
would present to Congress, 
calling for the elimination of 
three of Mississippi’s Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, until 
Negroes could vote in that 
state. 


The audience listened to 
the political aspirants, with 
patience, because they had 
come primarily to hear Em- 
mett’s mother, Mrs. Bradley, 
tell what happened to her 
and to her son in Mississippi. 
Dr. Goodlet, a former presi- 
dent of the local NAACP, 
announced that Mrs. Bradley 
would not appear. The feel- 
ing of disappointment that 
occurred through the audi- 
ence was felt so sharply by 
Dr. Goodlet that he asked 
the audience to bear with 
him as he 


He, Dr. Goodlet, a man of 
direct action, and a group of 
God - fearing ministers had 
gotten together to call this 
meeting, had entered into 
negotiations -with Mrs. Brad* 
ley to speak at this meeting, 
and then unfounded rumors 
were circulated in the 
NAACP that this protest 
meeting was run by reds and 
radicals. Mrs. Bradley want- 
ed to attend, however, the 
NAACP saw otherwise. He 
and the responsible commit- 
tee had no ill feelings toward 
the ' Association and would 
Support, wholeheartedly, the 
meeting for Mrs. . Bradley 
that will be held under the 
auspices of the NAACP. 


tactics of this S. F. Commit- 
tee, who were so hell bent 
on holding their own protest 
meeting before that of the 
NAACP. 

* * * 


PRAYERS, PETITIONS 
AND PROMISES 


LOS ANGELES.— On Oc- 
tober 9th I attended a meet- 
ing held by the N.A.A.C.P. to 
protest the Mississippi mur- 
der of Emmett Till. In a 
large church thousands of 
people gathered, filling both 
the aisles and the street. 


It was a somber crowd, but 
one could feel a rage smoul- 
dering within. Packed un- 
comfortably together in the 
heat and a stagnant air no 
one left as the meeting rolled 
slowly on through the prelim- 
inaries of song and praise 
conducted by ministers and 
lawyers. 

The main address by Dr. 
T.R.M. Howard, a physician 
and prominent business man 
of Mississippi, was very ef- 
fective in presenting the pic- 
ture of hate and degredation 
that is the day to day life of 
the million Negroes in that 
state. It was something all 
of the 1 ’ listeners knew and 
many had experienced; and 
there were some who wept 
and moaned openly. 


I stood, as I think did many 
around me, waiting for some- 
thing that would bring out 
into the open what they felt. 
Carefully and skillfully the 
meeting was channelled into 
bigger contributions for sup- 
port of an increased NAACP 
legal campaign. «* 


Questions concerning what 
concretely was to be done 
were pushed aside. But there 
was emphasis on what the 
world would thing of this 
latest outrage, and on Negro 
soldiers dying pp the demo- 
cratic battlefields of this na- 
tion in Korea and elsewhere. 


Dr. Goodlet must have had 
some idea, from past experi- 
ence, that the NAACP might 
not approve of this commit- 
tee. By his own admission, he 
was well informed, ahead of 
time, that Mrs. Bradley 
would not appear, but per- 
mitted 2,000 people to jam 
and push their way into the 
California Hall, under the as- 
sumption that the mother of 
Emmett Till would be there. 


I hold, no brief for the 
politics of the NAACP, that 
up to the time of the murder 
of Till, had been preaching 
Victory In The South 
Through The Doors Of The 
Supreme Court, and even 
after that courtroom farce 
in Mississippi, sought to save 
the judicial face of the Mis- 
sissippi Court by agreeing 
that the Judge was fair! 

Nor do I agree with the 




will,” he said. “I have put a 
lot of work and time into this 
house and I am not going to 
be run out.” 


. As I walked out of the 
church amidst depressed 
looking people dressed in 
their Sunday clothes, I felt 
dissatisfied with the neatly 
wrapped package we had 
been given to take home. 
There had been lamentations, 
and tears had been shed. But 
the people’s energy, instead 
of taking to a road, had simp- 
ly been drained off. Human 
dignity here, reaching to 
move as whole men, had been 
smothered in prayer and pe- 
tition and promise. 


DETROIT.— The Till lynch- 
ing caught the NAACP un- 
prepared and when it hap- 
pened, two local churches 
stole a march on them. The 
Greater St. Peter AME 
Church and the King Solo- 
mon Baptist Church planned 
meetings and arranged to 
have Mrs. Bradley speak. The 
NAACP was invited to sup- 
port these churches and they 
agreed. 

Then the local NAACP 
leadership did a double-take 
and decided that they would 
hold their own meeting. They 
withdrew their support and 
called their own meeting on 
September 25th instead. 


West Virginia — That lynch- 
ing down in Mississippi made 
plenty of white folks mad, 
too. I had plenty of white 
people tell me so. One Italian 
man I know stopped to pick 
me up in his ear right after 
the trial and started to talk 
to me about it. 

I told him, “You know, 
they think just because some 
of our boys were captured 
that they had them living 
behind the Iron Curtain. 
That’s nothing. We’ve been 
living behind an Iron Curtain 
all our fives. My own daddy 
was sold as a slave in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. We’re not 
slaves like that anymore, but 
we’re still living behind an 
Iron Curtain.” 

This white man said, “That 
lynching is a shame on us.” 

But I told him, “It’s a 
shame on me, too. To think 
that humanity would sink so 
low. I’m old now, but if I 
were in young shoes like I 
was in 1917, I wouldn’t be 
standby by. In 1917 we had 
to foot it. We didn’t have any 
planes like the boys do now. 


But if I had been in the ail 
force when they killed those 
four people down in Georgia 


not so long ago — I’d have 
sure used my plane to laj 
some eggs on Georgia; 
They’d say I would get kill- 
ed, too. But that’s what a 
suicide squadron is for, isn’t 
it. When you’re in a war, 
you’re looking to be killed. 
I’d just call it another suicide) 
squadron. 


I told this white man, “You| 
can go out and live radical 
do what you please. You get) 
by with it. But if I tried td 
live like the whited I’d get] 
strung up. The whites make 
the laws — and break the laws 
they make. We just sit by 
and watch them making] 
them.” 


He wanted me to drive on 
some place, and talk somS 
more with him, but I didn’t 
want to talk any more. He 
was still trying to get me to 
stay when I opened the door 
and was gone up my hill. 

There were plenty of Am-i 
ericans mad about it. 


INDIGNANT HEART 


By Matthew Ward 


(Editor’s Note: INDIGNANT 
HEART was first published in 
1952. This serial has been spe- 
cially prepared for NEWS & 
LETTERS. Here is the eighth 
installment.) 


BACK TO THE SOUTH 

The first time I went back 
to the South was during the 
Depression in 1930. There 
was plenty of work on the 
farm but no pay, no money, 
clothes. A friend' had 


no 


written me in 1927 to ask 
if I would ever come back 
South. I wrote that when all 
the roads were paved, and 
there was electricity and wa- 
ter in every house, then I 
would come back to visit. 
That’s how I felt. But I was 
laid off in 1929 and the little 
money I had saved was soon 
used up. In 1929 no one was 
working. People ate stale, 
thrown away food picked out 
of the garbage around stores 
and restaurants. All winter I 
walked the streets,, I saw 
families sitting out in the 
snow with their furniture. It 
got to the point where the 
city had. to do something. 
They gave families with chil- 
dren enough food on which 
to exist. The city officials put 
in the paper that the city 
would pay the fare of any- 
body who had_ any place to 
go. City workers were paid 
by slips of pap^r instead of 
money which could only be 
used for trading. Workers 
stole food and other things. 
The police didn’t do any- 
thing, they said they couldn’t 
afford to feed everybody in 
the jails. A friend of mine 
stole a truckload of tires 
from in front of a depart- 
ment store. He sold half of 
them to a big cab company 
and the other half to some 
police. Many people, includ- 
ing myself, had to wear a 
eoat in the house, to hide 
their pants. Qur trousers 
were completely! worn out in 
back. A friend of mine cut- 
1 off rubber boot|s and wore 


them as shoes a whole win*d 
ter. 

The soup lines were as 
long as the lines of workers 
waiting at the plants trying 
to get work. We’d wait bne 
and a half hours for a dish 
of soup and a cracker,.' My 
mother sent me the money 
to come home. They had 
plenty of food but not much 
money. 

I was sick for three 
months after getting home. I 
dreamed of Detroit every 
night. I thought I should 
have stayed there and died 
there. I went to the store 
with my mother and the 
owner asked me a question. 
I said, “Yes.” ’ 

He walked around the 
counter, “What did you 


sayt” 


I said, “I must have made 
a mistake. I mean, yes, sir.” 

“Don’t think just because 
you’ve been up North you 
can forget you were raised 
here.” 

I was sick. If you’ve been 
away they gave it to you 
even worse than if ypu stay. 
I told mother I’d rather be 
in prison in Detroit than to 
be free in he South. 

Another thing that both- 
ered me was that I couldn’t 
walk around in the dark at 
night. The average person 
could walk all around and 
visit at night. But I’d go out 
an dfall, or bump into things. 
Everybody kidded me. Peo- 
ple in the South could sit on 
their porches at night and 
hear somebody go past on a 
horse and say who it was. 
My father gave me a three 
acre farm and told me every- 
thing I made on it was mine. 
I tried to do my best but I 
always knew I’d leave as 
soon as I cotild get a job 
outside the Southern cities. 1 
wrote to friends every day 
but they wrote that things 
were worse in Detroit than 
- ’ on I had left. 

• (To Be Continued) 
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Working For Independence 

By Angela Terrano 


I think this story by Rob- 
ert Ellery gives a good pic- 
Hure of the life of many New 
York youth: 

Many kids begin to feel 
that they want to be with 
their friends rather than 
with their family. They form 
L gangs. It «just seems the 
thing to do. A gang is more 
than just a group of friends. 
If some guy beats you up 
your friends may drift away. 

- A gang has to stand up for 
’ you. Everyone, in a lot of 
E neighborhoods knows, 
“You’re just nowhere if you 
haven’t got backup.” 

The last gang I belonged 
to hung around Washington 
Heights, in Manhattan. It 
h was like the other gangs 
around, except for one dif- 
ference, it had whites and 
Negroes in it. The gang 
started with about 12 guys. 
It began on my block. We al- 
ways played stick ball to- 
' gether. Somebody said, “Let’s 
buy semi-sweaters,” so we 
picked a name and saved up 
to buy black semi-sweaters 
i with yellow trim. 

NEIGHBORHOOD 
► CHANGES 

Negro people started mov- 
ing into the white neighbor- 
hood west of Amsterdam 
Avenue a year before we 
formed our gang. Whites 


started moving out saying 
that the neighborhood was 
going to be a bad one. The 
kids didn’t feel one way or 
the other about it. In a few 
months Negro and white kids 
were playing together, easily. 
None of the kids thought 
there would be any trouble 
because the school we went 
to was half white and half 
Negro and everypne got 
along together. 

One day we heard that a 
Negro boy was stomped by 
a big white gang. All the 
Negro clubs were forming an 
alliance and the whites were 
doing the same. We didn’t 
think we were in it, because 
we were a mixed gang. 

OUR FIRST RUMBLE 

Five of us were standing 
on the corner one day. We 
were four whites and one 
Negro. One of the older guys 
on the block was coming 
home with his girl. He be- 
longed to the big frish gang 
that started it all. When 
some of us were younger we 
used to run errands for him 
and his friends. We had a 
sort of respect for him. 

I suppose mostly to im- 
press his girl, he yelled an 
order at us from across the 
street: “Stomp that black 
S. O. B.!” 

We were all stunned. We 


Just A Housewife 

By Mrs. Martha Hunt 


Among the women I work 
with, who have read this 
column, none has questioned 
the need for a special page 
just for women. Even though 
this paper is concerned pri- 
marily with the workers in 
production and the: social and 
economic changes they are 
making, today, nearly every- 
one recognizes the changes 
women are making in the 
American home and family. 
But among old radicals, it is 
most difficult to understand 
the need for a special page 
for women and the things 
that go into our page. 

A recent issue of Life de- 
voted five pages to showing 
how a modern mother and 
housewife spends her week. 
The article was called “The 
80 Hour Week.” 

A world famous historian, 
Arnold Toynbee, wrote a long 
article in Women’s Home 
Companion for May in which 
he writes about women and 
the revolutionary changes 
they are making in human 
relations in the home. 

One of the things that a 
page like this can do is to 
show how the evils that stem 
from production show them- 
selves in the home. It is not 
always easy to see that wom- 
en try to make a home that 
stands in opposition to this. 
EXCHANGING IDEAS 

When housewives viist one 
another for coffee, they ex- 
change ideas. They learn 
from each other and from 


their practical experiences, 
not only how to run a home 
better, but how to solve their 
greater social problems. This 
is one of the purposes of a 
special women’s page, the 
purpose of sharing experi- 
ences and attitudes, to show 
women what other women 
are doing and thinking about. 

The productive system of 
capitalism that pits one man 
against the other and alien- 
ates all men from -the things 
| they produce is moving with 
ever increasing momentum 
against human feelings and 
I needs. It is the productive 
system that creates the op- 
position to itself in people 
and this opposition can be 
seen in the attitudes and 
struggles of women for a dif- 
ferent sort of life. - 

Women’s creative endeav- 
ors show . respect and love 
for human beings. 

Back^Talk^r 

Edna : Are you satisfied 
with the conditions of your 
life? 

May: Well, nobody’s ever 
really satisfied, are they? 

Edna : It’s just dollars and 
cents, isn’t it? You just want 
to have more money to buy 
more things for your family 
so you can be more comfor- 
table. Isn’t that right? 

May: Yes. 

Edna: Well, with me it’s a 
social problem. 

May: With me it’s just 
money. 


YOUTH 


just stood there. Milt, our 
Negro friend, started to 
move away. The guy came 
| charging across the street, 

1 saying he’ll take care of Milt 
himself. It was then I real- 
ized! that this guy wasn’t so 
big. Milt was as big. All of 
us were. Milt stopped with 
his back up against an iron 
fence, his arms down and 
his hands holding the fence. 
The guy came at Milt with 
his arms all the way back 
ready to swing roundhouse. 
Milt kicked and caught him 
above the knee. The guy was 
off balance. We jumped him, 
and left* him unconscious. 

We laid low for weeks. We 
were pretty frightened about 
what might happen to us. 
After, we began to feel good 
abount it. That was our first 
rumble. 


Dead-Pan Students Baffle Professor 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va.— 
It was the first week of the 
semester, and the prof was 
explaining the demonstration 
we were to have in bacteri- 
ology lab. He needed a volun- 
teer, he said, so he could 
demonstrate how blood was 
to be taken from a vein. 
Then he paused and looked 
out over the class. The class 
looked back at him with per- 
fectly dead-pan expressions. 

Usually when a “volun- 
teer” is called for, especially 
the first week of a term, 
somebody is shoved forward 
by. his buddies with *a lot of 
kidding. This time there 
wasn’t a sign of any volun- 
teer. 

The prof smiled and said 
he was sure he’d have a vol- 


Teen-Ager Recalls German DP Camp 


I’ll never forget the day 
we were changing DP camps 
in Germany a few years after 
the war. I was 13 then. 

The Germans hated us, not 
because they had lost the 
war but because their homes 
had been taken over to be- 
come our DP camp. 

On that day, my mother 
sent me to the store to buy 
some vegetables. Two boys 
on bicycles called me “Dirty 
Jew!” and spat at me. I ran 
home crying. 


Another reason the Ger- 
man population hated us was 
because we didn’t work. We 
just lived there m the camp. 
If we wanted to have a little 
money, the only thing we 
could do was tp “make a lit- 
tle •business” with coffee or 
cigarettes. 

Out of every three children 
who start elementary school, 
only one will continue on to 
high school. 


unteer by the time we got to 
the demonstration and went 
on with a few more explana- 
tions. Then he moved to the 
demonstration table and 
smiled broadly again. “Well, 
where’s our volunteer,” he 
asked. 

Nobody smiled back. No- 
body looked down nervously 
or looked embarrassed. 
Everybody just looked back 
at him. dead-pan. 

The class consisted of 
abput 30 fellows and 5 girls. 
After a long period of sil- 
ence. one of the girls finally 
got up and said, “Well, if 
none of the fellows will do 
it, I guess I’ll have to.” 

A LESSON LEARNED 

That usually makes the 
fellows embarrassed, or good 
and angry. It didn’t get eith- 
er response this time. Every- 
body just looked dead-pan at 
her, too. Finally the fellow 
next to me broke the silence. 
He said, “I learned that two 
years ago — never volunteer.” 

I figure that whole class 
'must have just got out of 
■ the Army because they really 
broke their dead-pan and 
roared at that one. Almost 
every guy in the class was 
shaking his head from side 
to side and repeating it, real 
slowly, “Ne-ver volun-teer!” 
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What A Woman Knows 
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“Junior! Get away from 
that clean laundry! Wait ’til 
you’re as old as your father 
before you mess up what 
I’ve just cleaned.” 

EXCHANGING 
SHORT CUTS 

To repair furniture scratch- 
es, rub' camphorated oil on a 
flannel' rag, then apply to 
the scratched surface rub- 
bing with the grain. You may 
also use varnish or shellac, 
following the grain. 

To remove grass stains, 
use a solution of ammonia 
and water. 

To remove ink spots from 
white goods, soak well in 
vinegar, then wash. Also, you 
may soak in a solution of 
chloride of lime and wash, j 

vi.it. hi i-i.i ■ j,» ' * < v? i 


WEST VIRGINIA.— It’s a 
funny thing. The times when 
a man is working every day 
and you’re getting along well 
financially, you seem miles 
apart. It shows that money 
isn’t everything. But when 
you’re down and out, on 
strike or during a lay-off, 
that’s when you get your 
heads together. You’re closer 
together when the going is 
rough than when it’s smooth. 

A woman should know 
what’s going on in her hus- 
band’s life. I know lots of 
times I’d ask what happened 
at a union meeting, and my 
husband would say, “That’s 
our business.” Well, maybe 
they think so, but I don’t. 
It’s o.ur business, too. A wife 
should know what’s going 
on. 

But even if a man doesn’t 

Working: Mothers 
in Kenya 

In many Kikuyu communi- 
ties in Kenya, the authorities 
are now rounding up all able- 
bodied women and setting 
them at forced labor build- 
ing roads, clearing forests and 
the like. 

The women receive no pay. 
They are compelled to work \ 
up to 16 hours a day, some- 
times more. Their children | 
go untended at home, except 
for such care as the older 
women in the community can 
provide. 


tell you what’s going on, 
most women know. You can 
just feel when something’s 
wrong. / You can tell right 
away if something’s going on\ 
in the mine. A woman gets 
to know when to ask a ques- 
tion and what question to 
ask. Sometimes then, a ma"n 
realizes that you do know 
what’s going on. • 1 

They know when it gets 
rough, anyhow. When we 
have full pays, I have the 
devil of a time getting any 
money from my husband. 
But when the pay is short, 
he gives me the whole check 
and tells me to manage it. 
They know wht women can 
do. 

It should be that way all 
the time. 

— Miner’s Wife 

Company Bears 
Down On 


Women 

DETROIT. — Most of the 
workers punished by General 
Motors recently, for striking, 
were women. (See News & 
Letters, Oct. 5.) < 

Of the four who were fired, 
j two were men and two were 
women. The company hand- 
ed out 48 reprimands. Only 
| four men were reprimanded. 
The other 44 workers were 
women. A good number of 
these reprimands can mean 30 
days suspension from work. 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 


(Continued from page 1) 


The rebellion in the home 
itself was what manage- 
ment completely misunder- 
stood, when they tried to 
use a houoewife as a strike- 
breaker. For the women 
are the first to declare that 
when they are fighting 
against the man’s domina- 
tion, they are not fighting 
to be separate and indepen- 
dent from each other, but 
to be together as equals. 
They are fighting against 
the old separation; to be 
together — but on an en- 
tirely new basis. It is that 
which makes the rebellion 
of the women in this coun- 
try so total and so thor- 
ough. 

ALL OVER THE WORLD 

In the same way, the wom- 
en* of Morocco, India and 
Kenya are playing a new role 
in all ways. Tradition for 
years has kept the women 
©f Morocco behind their veils, 
and “in their place.” When 
the fight for independence 
from France burst forth, 
these women tore off their 


veils and fook*to the streets, 
Side by side with their men. 
They were the ones against 
whom the French army ex- 
ercised the most viciousness. 

In India the women 
marched with the men on the 
Portuguese border, and it 
was a woman who rushed 
forward first With the na- 
tional flag. She was the first 
to be shot down by a Por- 
tuguese soldier. 

In Kenya, it was a woman 
named Njeri, who could 
neither read, nor write, who 
organized a powerful wom- 
an’s movement to build an 
African school for Africans, 
and was thrown into a con- 
centration camp by the Brit- 
ish. 

A miner’s wife in West 
Virginia, talking about these 
things going on in Morocco 
and Kenya and India, said, 
“It only proves how isolated 
a woman like that strike- 
breaker is;” 

It proves as well how total 
the crisis is all over the 
world, and how thoroughly 
the ordinary people, men and 
women, are fighting to create 
a new one. 


THE GREAT WORLD SERIES 


By Ethel Dunbar 


The 1955 baseball season 
has come to a close and 
also the World Series. I 
am happy to say that the 
team that is responsible 
for my great interest in 
that sport won. It is also 
the team I supported in 
the National League. My 
second choice is Cleveland 
in the American League, 


Like most of the loyal 
Dodger supporters, I can- 
not remember when I was 
any happier than when it 
was over and the Dodgers 
were the World Champi- 
ons. 

It was a good ball game 
every day. Exciting play 
after play. Duke Snider 
with his long ball hitting 
and Jackie Robinson with 
his untouchable skill in 
base running; Sandy Am- 
oros in fielding, Campanu- 
la in catching and Johnny 
Podres, in his great per- 
formance on the mound, 
pitching. 

No Yankee player could 
compete with those in 
the Series. Although the 


Yankee's made some bril- 
liant plays and, as every- 
one knows, have a ball 
club that is hard to beat 
in a World Series, the 
Dodgers had what it took 
this year. 

I was also glad they won 
for that old lady Myrt 
Powell from Georgia. She 
said on TV that she came 
up to Brooklyn in 1952 
hoping the Dodgers would 
become champions then. 
But they did not, so she 
said she would stay until 
they won. She won $32,000 
on her baseball quiz. The 
Dodgers won the champi- 
onship. I feel se can re- 
turn to Georgia a happy 
woman if she wants to. I 
was afraid, after the first 
two games, if they lost, at 
her age, would she live to 
see them become a world 
championship team ? Now 
the tension and pressure 
are all over. 

Watching those games 
put you so far behind with 
your homework it will 
take weeks to catch Mp. I 
don’t mind it since the 
Dodgers won. 


A New York Engineer Writes: 

Y “Where your paper is best, in my opinion, is in 
the articles that simply tell of a personal experience 
in the shop or the mine. Especially where it concerns 
relations between the worker and the boss system. 
Where the worker makes some decision or finds him- 
self acting in a new way in the situation and writes it 
eaxctly the way it happened.” 

Ho Your Friends It end 
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WORLD OUTLOOK 


ON BRITISH DOCKS 

At the British Trades 
Union Congress, last 
month, the labor bureau- 
crats decided that British 
workers were not to belong 
to unions of their own 
chosing, but only to “au- 
thorized” unions. 

This decision was direct- 
ed particularly against the 
dock workers who belong 
to the National Amalgama- 
ted Stevedores & Dockers 
which led the massive wild- 
cats that tied up British 
ports last Fall and again 
last Spring. They are very 
strong in such northern 
ports as Merseyside, Man- 
chester, Hull and Birken- 
head. 

The Government, the em- 
p lo y e r s and the Trade 
Union General Council have 
united to break the dockers. 

Two Merseyside dock- 
workers were recently fired 
on the charge that they 
called another dock worker 
a “scab” while waiting at a ; 
bus stop outside of working 
hours. 

Over 10,000 Merseyside 
dockers protested in. a one- 
day stoppage and the two 
m'en were reinstated. 

According to Bill Dooley, 
a member of the Mersey- 
side eommitte of the Na- 
tional Amalgamated Steve- 
dores & Dockers: 

“The token strike . , 

expressed the anger of 
the men not only at the 
dismissals, but also at 
the general attitude of 
the local Dock Labour 
Board. For the Board re- 
fuses to allow our offic-, 
ials to represent men 
who before it. Its atti- 
tude is that we are no 
longer members of the 
N.A.S.D.” 


the breakdown of law in 
Kenya. 

The openly stated rea- 
son behind this resolution 
is not to support the peo- 
ple of Kenya, but to sup- 
port the “progressive” 
Europeans who give the 
paintgd face of virtue to 
the corrupt soul of colonial- 
ism. 


inform against them or to 
cooperate with the British. 
As one Cypriot is reported' 
to have said, “Even if we 
have the information, how 
are we to be sure that the^ 
policeman to whom we pass 
it is not himself an EOKA 
member?” 


The Western press, 
which accepts the horrors 
of colonialism without 
blinking an eye, has devot- 
ed tons of newsprint to 
learned nonsense of how 
brutish, backward and bar- 
baric the Mau Mau are. 

At the same time, news 
reports of “General Engin- 
eer,” a Mau Mau leader 
who surrendered recently, 
describe him as a young, 
educated man whose re- 
sponsibility was to organize 
a factory to produce small 
arms. 

* * * 


British reports state that 
many Kikuyu are now 
turning away from the Mau 
Mau and are even express- 
ing anger against them. It 
is stated that, Mau Mau 
leaders have plenty of food, 
women and excitement, 
while the ranks suffer from 
hardship and want. “Yet 
undiminished political aims 
continue to cement the two 
together,” because Mau is 
an anti-imperiaijst guerilla 
movement which will not be 
defeated by force of arms. 
* * % 


TOO LITTLE AND TOO 
LATE 

Three years ago, in Oct- 
ober 1952, the British Gov- 
ernment in Kenya declared 
a state of Emergency. In 
plain words, they delcared 
war against the people of 
Kenya who were trying to 
throw off the intolerable 
stranglehold of European 
rule. 


A new concentration 
camp has been opened in 
Kenya to provide “correc- 
tive discipline” for native 
“juvenile delinquents.” 

About 1800 Ityys are how 
imprisoned for the crime of 
working with the Mau Mau. 
Half of them are under 16, 
the other half are between 
16 and 20. 


In the three years since, 
untold thousands of natives 
have been humiliated, tor- 
t u r e d and slaughtered. 
Their will to freedom has 
not been broken. 

Alarmed lest they be 
thrown out of Kenya en- 
tirely, so - called progres- 
sives among the white co- 
lonials, both in Kenya and 
Britian, have begun to 
clamor for some conces- 
sions with which to bribe 
the people of Kenya. 

Nevertheless, the official 
policy of torture and terror 
has continued without let- 
up. 

After years of silence, 
the British Labour Party 
last month went on rec- 
ord criticizing the police 
state in Kenya. They 
* passed a resolution ask- 
ing the British Govern- 
ment to send a team of 
lawyers to investigate 


CONVERSATIONS IN 
MOROCCO 


NOTES ON THE MAU MAU 


“THE FUTURE BELONGS 
TO THE YOUTH” 


NON-COOPERATION 

For the past year, the 
people of Cyprus have been 
conducting a constant cam- 
paign to get rid of the 
British Government and be- 
come part of Greece. The 
British, however, insist up- 
on maintaining Cyprus as a 
military base. 

A new British military 
governor has recently been 
sent’ to Cyprus to restore 
“law and order.” Infantry 
detachments from the Ca- 
nal Zone and Marine com- 
mandos from Malta have 
been sent to help him. 

Cypriot resistance con- 
tinues to the point where 
police officers are killed in 
broad daylight and the au- 
thorities are unable to do 
anything about it. 

The leaders of this anti- 
British movement are re- 
ported to be members of 
EOKA, described as an 
“extreme right-wing terror- 
ist organization.” To date, 
British security forces 
have been unajble to crack 
EOKA headquarters. The 
local population refuses to 


A well - known British - 
journalist, Basil Davidson, 
recently visited Morocco. 
During part of his trip, he 
was escorted by a Berber 
friend who introduced him 
to a number of people. He j 
reports on his conversa- 
tions in THE NEW 
STATESMAN & NATION 
of October 15. 

“Do they really mean to 
fight ? There are shy 
smiles. The digger of wells" 
says, yes, they do, unless 
the wrong is righted. A lad 
of 15 or so jumps forward 
and thumps his chest : he is 
not afraid to die, he says, 
he is ready to fight if he 
must ... 

“Khenifra, dense city of 
the Zayan confederacy (is) 
encircled, just now, by bat- 
tle pickets of the Foregin 
Legion ... 

“In Khenifra (the Berber 4 
friend) searches for a rel- 
ative, finds him with dif- 
ficulty. Last August 19 
there were riots in this 
town. They began with a 
demonstration, men and, 
women . . , The police* 
drove them back. So the • 
people began burning the 
shops of the collaborators 
and sawing down telegraph 
poles. The troops came. We 
have buried 57 dead ... j 

“ ‘Many went to the 
moutains.’ Have they come 
back ? Some have come 
back. ‘Others’ — a polite 
smile at this — ‘are still 
guarding their beasts up 
there.’ ... - 

“An old man, famous 
among the Berbers, de- 
voted to France, speaks 
sadly of betrayal. ‘France 
has tricked us.’ But war? 
He shrugs: ‘There is talk" 
up here of something like 
a holy war in preparation. 
People say: It is not that 
we do not want order: we 
want the marabout.’ Which 
means? ‘Oh, that they will 
fight unless there is peace, 1 
and only the French, now, 
can make peace , . 

“And then Oued-Zem, 
scene last month of an 
Arab massacre of 70 Euro- 
pean men, women and chil- 
dren. Scene, too, of Foreign ■ 
Legion reprisals which kill- 
ed many Arab men, women 
and children. How many? 
Officially, a few hundred. 
Unofficially, a few thou- 
sand. } 

“ ‘So that now, after 
that,’ an Arab nationalist 
says to me in Casablanca, 
‘people aren’t going to al- 
low themselves to be killed 
so stupidly in swarms. If 
there’s no solution there ' 
will be ambuscades and 
shootings. But more of 
them. Many more of 
them’.” 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By CHARLES DENBY 

Politicians Play With Segregation 

The appointment by Detroit’s Mayor Cobo of James 
McFall and Edward Davis to the Community Relations 
Commission has caused a big controversy among Negroes, 
especially the position the NAACP has taken when they 
expelled these two men from membership. 

Some people feel that the lackadasical attitude the 
NAACP has taken in regard to leading or carrying on 
a consistent fight against all forms of discrimination 
since World War II is the main reason its branch mem- 
bership has dropped from 25,000 to 4000 in less than 
three years. As one said, “If these men are expelled 
by this branch for taking an Uncle Tom position, they 
must really be awful.” 

I don’t think that is what is involved. It is true, as 
branch president Turner stated, that the policy of the 
Mayor’s Housing Commission is a segregated policy. No 
Negro should condone it or support it. 

SOME PAST EXPERIENCES 

But some years ago, Rev. Bradby was president of this 
NAACP branch and he was also appointed as a member of 
the housing commission by the late Mayor Jeffries. 

After serving a year or more, Rev. Bradby got into 
some differences with the members of the commission and 
he resigned or was thrown off. Only then did the holler 
begin about the segregated policies that Mayor Jeffries had 
originated long before he passed. Nevertheless, another 
Negro was appointed to succeed Rev. Bradby and he ac- 
cepted. He served for three or more years before he re- 
signed, or was 1 fired. Then, afterwards, he began to shout 
about the segregated policies. 

DEMOCRATIC MANEUVERS, 

REPUBLICAN SHENANIGANS 

It does not seem to be a principled thing with these 
particular Negroes nor with the NAACP. The NAACP has 
left behind its non-partisan position and is going overboard 
in politics. It seems to be struggling to ally itself to the 
Democratic Party. 

The UAW has a controlling hand in the branch. The 
UAW supported Mayor Jeffries during his life time.' He 
had already made his position clear on discrimination in 
housing. That is the reason the NAACP could not and 
would not say a word openly and publicly against the 
housing policy then. 

Coho is a Republican. His appointment of those Ne- 
groes is to try to swing as many Negroes to support the 
Republican Party as possible. I feel this is what the present 
controversy is mainly about. 

It is true, the accusation the NAACP makes of the 
Mayor and his committee. But if the NAACP is going to 
"take the position to expel any member that holds a job 
©r office that has a segregated policy, they should start 
with their own leaders first. Let the ranks of the member- 
ship discipline them. 

.. Much praise and happy shouting will come from Ne- 
groes when and if the NAACP takes the position of 
fighting against all forms of discrimination. 

SLIGHTLY INTERRACIAL 

There are many white members who, I feel sure, could 
accept the Mayor’s appointment and you would not hear a 
word from the branch, especially if these whites were lead- 
ing Democrats or supporters of the Democratic Party. 

There is a building down town that houses, or used 
to house, the Wayne County CIO Council. It has a restau- 
rant and a bar. Two Negroes that hold high office in the 
CIO Council and also high office in the NAACP could be 
served there. But its segregated policies keep other Negroes 
from being served there. 

These incidents .and many others have happened, 
make me feel it is not only the segregated policy of Mayor 
Cobo that caused the NAACP expulsions, but politics which 
Negro leaders today often play for a particular gain. 

(See Page 6) 


A Look at East - 




“Listen,” a steel worker said, “I don’t pay any attention to their world conferences 
and I don’t even think about them. They spend a lot of money, they horse around in 
Geneva and when they finish, things are worse than when they started, because the things 
they talk about openly are only a small part of the things they fight about under cover.” 


Long Hours and Rough Jobs 
Trouble Small-Town Workers 


o- 


When I arrived in this 
small city. I went to the em- 
ployment office to get work. 
They said to come back in 
three months — that-’s how 
bad the job situation is for 
women in a small town. 

I finally did get a job ; 
baby-sitting sitting for a 
working couple. They said 
that’s all they wanted me to 
do and the first day, that’s all 
I did do. The second day 
there was a little ironing to 
be donh. The next day there 
were some baby diapers. Then 
I found there were beds to 
make, dishes to wash, a vac- 
uum cleaner to run and 
“would I mind getting dinner 
ready and setting the table?” 
Pretty soon I was doing the 
shopping, ironing the hus- 
band’s white shirts and com- 
ing back in the evening to sit 
for. a “few” hours, about five 
or six. I was getting $15 a 
week for six days, but some 
weeks I had to wait, for my 
pay until their check came in. 
I finally told them I thought 
they’d better get someone 
else. 

My second job was in a fac- 
tory. „■ I worked on a machine 
putting threads on a pipe. I 
got good money there— $175 
a month. But when they 
started laying all the new 
people off I was out of work 
again. 

Then I got a job in a hospi- 
tal as a Nurse’s Aid. I got 
$20, for working from 7 to 3, 
seven days a week. We were 
supposed to get a day off dur- 
ing the week. Sometimes I 
did. I really worked like a 
slave there. One nurse took 
me aside one day and told me 
I did too much and was a fool 
to work so hard. She said 
that the more you do, the 
more they expect. She may 
have been right. At any rate, 
they started giving me worse 
and worse jobs. One day the 
nurse in charge told me I did 
everything wrong, and she 
said maybe it was because I 
was a foreigner. She took me 
by the arm and told me I was 
staying, that the next day 
she’d put me someplace 


where she would be sure I’d 
work. I left. 

Then I worked in a bake 
shop. I worked from 2 A.M. 
to 10 P.M. seven days a week 
again. I served customers, 
washed the floor, washed the 
windows, made doughnuts 
and did anything else they 
could think of. When I ap- 
plied for the job I wasn’t told 
my salary or the hours, so I 
asked one of the other girls 
how much they made. She 
said they weren’t allowed to 
tell. On payday I asked for 
my check and the boss said 
I’d get it next day. “Next 
day” kept going on for one 
and a half weeks before I 
finally got a check. It was 
for $19.50. Nothing for work- 
ing extra on Sundays or over- 
time. I worked like that for 
a few weeks without saying 
anything — until one day when 
I had a bit of an argument 
about staying two hours late 
and the boss got mad. That 
week-end, when he kept put- 
ting off giving me my check, 
my husband went after it for 
me and I lost my job. I know 
there were at least 100 appli- 
cations for that job, because 
one of my jobs had been to 
file them. 

That’s not the end yet. At 
present I have a pretty nice 
job looking after a profes- 
sor's children. I don’t work 
many hours, so when I heard 
about a job where I could 
earn a little extra, I decided 
to try it out. It was at a 
“club.” I started at 2 in the 
afternoon and was told I’d 
leave off late in the evening., 
“Late in the evening” turned 
out to be 5 the next morning. 
The job turned out to be 
washing hundreds of dishes 
and scraping off left-over 
food to be used on other or- 
ders. After I washed sixteen 
sinksful in the first four 
hours, I told them to wash 
their own dishes and went 
home. 

I think that at last. I’m 
catching on to American 
ways. It took me only half a 
day to leave this last job, in- 
stead of three weeks like it 
used to! 
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The paralysis of the Big 
Four ministers, in the cur- 
rent Geneva conference, has 
been noted by every com- 
mentator who has reported 
oh the talks. (See WORLD 
OUTLOOK, p. 8). Their ab- 
solute deadlock on the ques- 
tion of what will happen to 
Germany is a measure of the 
totality of the crisis in Eu- 
rope. This is but one side of 
the world-wide crisis. The 
other side of the question — • 
and this is the hidden side 
of what baffled them in Ge- 
neva — is what will happen in 
Asia and Africa, where the 
Chinese Communist Govern- 
ment seems to have a power- 
ful attraction for all of the 
colonial movements of the 
Far East. 

WHEN WORLD WAR H 
ENDED 

Everybody knew that the 
expulsion of the Japanese 
meant, not peace, but a vio- 
lent upheaval in China unless, 
Chiang Kai-shek was got rid 
of as well. The Chinese peas- 
ants did not fight for the lib- 
eration of their land froni 
Japan to remain enslaved to 
the corrupt Chiang Kai-shek 
regime. If it had not been for 
the war with Japan he would 
have been got rid of lofig 
ago. Even such big World 
War II generals as Joseph 
Stilwell and George Marshall . 
knew this. 

But American “demo©* . 
racy” had long since lost 
its vigor. The leading poli- 
ticians thought they could 
just work out an adminis- 
t r a t i v e compromise in 
China. Toward that end 
they collaborated with the 
Communists. Stalin was 
willing enough to go alonig 
on this hut Mao Tse-tung 
was not. Accordingly, short- 
ly after a compromise “na- 
tional government” was 
achieved, it fell apart. 

Though the U. S. State 
Department lost vigor for 
“democratic reforms,” they 
lost none of their arrogance 
with regard to the peasapt 
unrest. No sooner was Chiang 
Kai-shek driven out of China 
than he was installed on For- 
mosa and hailed by the State 
Department as an outpost of 
Western democracy in Asia. 
Not only was this hypocrisy 
obvious to the masses of 
Asia, it was no less obvious 
to the American workers as 
well. 

THE PEASANT REVOLT 

The Chinese Communists 
under Mao weren’t tied either 
to the old vested interests of 
(Continued on Back Page) 


A DOCTOR STEAKS 

BY M.D. 

WHAT BEINGS ON HEART ATTACKS? 

. Since President Eisenhower’s heart attack, there has 
been an increased concern, by many people, with their own 
hearts. Doctors found themselves with new appointments 
for heart examinations. Life and medical insurance com- 
panies found an increase in their sales, even as the stock 
market dropped. 

- A number of people talked to me about their hearts 
and wondered if they needed special tests though they had 
no symptoms. I discouraged them, saying that people may 
have a heart with normal electrocardiograph findings, yet 
a few days later suffer a heart attack. 

; - Somtimes it is easy to determine heart disease by a 

physical examination. In the majority of people, there is 
. nothing abnormal evident on examination. The signs of a 
- poor or failing heart can only be recognized by a person’s 
own description of how it is carrying on its work. If the 
heart* functions without shortness of breath or pain, there 

• fe usually little wrong, Of course, there are other causes of 
pain over the heart area and of shortness of breath ancL 

, these must be eliminated. . 

Not all heart disease is of the same nature. There are 
Individuals with weak hearts from birth on; congenital de- 
formities of the chambers and outlets. These are not 4if- 
fieult to recognize .early in life; it is now possible surgically 
to correct some of these abnormalities. 

Most acquired heart disease falls into two groups: the 
Rheumatic, found in younger people and the Arteriosclero- 
„ tic or Coronary, usually found in the middle ages and be- 
yond. The Rheumatic type is an inflammation, probably 
due to bacteria or their products. Primarily it damages the 
valves between the chambers of the heart. This may disturb 
the pressure relations within the chambers and interferes 
with the pumping action and the force required to circulate 
’ the blood. , 

Coronary hefirt disease is the type usually present in 
what is commonly called a heart attack: It is an injury 
' primarily of a section of heart wall muscle, which is de- 
prived of its nourishment by the blocking of a branch of 
an artery carrying blood to it. The muscle then becomes 
soft and may even rupture, bringing sudden death. If the 
portion of the heart wall involved is not too large, the 
heart will recover and healing takes place by the formation 
of a scar. This generally takes several weeks. 

The blocking of a branch of the Coronary Artery 
usually takes places by means of a clot or thrombus. This 
v ’ is often preceded by a thickening and rigidity of the artery 
■0 : wall — a condition called arterio-sclerosis. Very little is 
'• known for certain about the cause of arteriosclerosis, but 

• it seems to bear some relationship to the type and quantity 
, of food eaten by civilized' people today. 

Many coronary deaths occur even before any serious 
degree of arteriosclerosis has set in. More and more people 
■ In the forties and fifties, frequently men, especially those 
who undergo mental stress and tension, die of this disease. 

There is little physicians can do, following a coronary 
thrombosis. The outcome, as far as life or death and ca- 
pacity to work, after recovery, depends entirely on, the 
amount of damage to the heart wall. 

However, I think it is possible to prevent many of the 
. heart attacks due to sudden closure by spasm of a blood 
/ vessel. But this -calls for an emotional stability very dif- 
ficult to have in the competitive and dehumanizing life of 
today where the central axis is production. 


A DETROIT AUTO WORKER SAYS; 

You must have spot reporters the way you know 
things are happening when they happen. You’ve got a 
| sincere paper all right, it’s all sincere. People * aren’t 
I used to that. % . \ 

MPa Yaur Friends Read 

NEWS A LETTERS 
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Pit -Boss Gets Lesson When Joke Backfires 


PURSGLOVE, W. Va. — I “YOU CAN’T EAT ME” rest of the guys are. To make 
had just come down, in the The pit-boss tried to calm a living, not to take any crap 
cage and was getting into the the man down and at the that you have to put out. I’m 
waiting man-trip which was same time get himself out of a man, not a dog. If you 
to take us to our section. The the hot spot he suddenly don’t think so, I’ll get out of 
pit boss had his foot stuck in found himself in. The joke this man trip right now and 
our man-trip car and was had back-fired and he was the we’ll see about a few things,” 
talking with a miner who was one who was now trying to inri v up wvw'f 

sitting near the- door. The wiggle out of a situation. ajmuawai 11 t 

usual conversation buzzed “Now look,” he said softly, By this time, the pit-boss, 
among the men. The voice of the smirk gone from his face, was so embarrassed that he 
the pit-boss suddenly came "I just asked you a simple didn’t know what to do. He 
•out loud and clear, “Weren ? t question. There’s no need to opened his mouth, but noth- 
you the one who said that carry on like that. I need to ing came out. Where he had 
you could cut 16 places in a have a man to do some cut- tried to show that he was 
shift?” At this point, the ting on the haulage and only trying to be reasonable, 
men became suddenly quiet, thought that you would do the miner had proved that ha 

We all knew that the pit- it.” was trying to make him the 

boss was figuring on having • “Don’t keep giving me any butt of a joke. He stood fid- 

a little fun at the expense of of your stuff,” the miner shot geting for a couple of see- 

this miner, both from the back. “You know I can’t run onds, then walked away, mut- 

tone of his voice and the the kind of machine you have tering something under his 

smirk on his face. there. I told you that yes- breath that sounded like, 

“I’M NO DOG” terday. You’re just trying to “Ah, to hell with that kind of 

' “I never told you no such make an excuse and I know talk ” 

a cod-damned lie'” the miner lt WeI1 > Im not having any The pit-boss had just had 
excised “I told vou what of You can km m ®> but a lessbn in human dignity 
me and my buddy had done “at eat me - in here that he would ** soon for * 

at the other mine There> a for the reason that the S et 

guy right here who was with — — “ — — — ” 

thing ” Can tdI y ° U the same Jumped Off Too Many Cars-?* 

“That’s right, they did. I WEST VIRGINIA.— A re- the spot where the man was 
was there,” the other miner tired miner, who went to last seen. That spot was cov- 

said. work in the mines when he ered with more than 16 feet 

“Just exactly what the hell was 13, was telling me about of debris, 
are you trying to do, make a some of the hazards he lived „ ., , 1T . ,, _ 

fool out of me?” the first man through. It sounded as ® aid ’ 1 knew the man 

continued. “I know the things though one of the biggest couldnt be under that spot 
vn„ tripd mill ™ 1 bad jumped off of cars 


rest of the guys are. To make 
a living, not to take any crap 
that you have to put out. I’m 
a man, not a dog. If you 
don’t think so. I’ll get out of 
this man trip right now and 
we’ll see about a few things,” 

AND AWAY HE WENT 

By this time, the pit-boss, 
was so embarrassed that he 
didn’t know what to do. He,, 
opened his mouth, but noth- 
ing came out. Where he had 
tried to show that he was 
only trying to be reasonable, 
the miner had proved that he 
was trying to make him the 
butt of a joke. He stood fid- 
geting for a couple of sec- 
onds, then walked away, mut- 
tering something under hie 
breath that sounded like, 
“Ah, to hell with that kind of 
talk.” 

The pit-boss had just had 
a lessbn in human dignity 
that he would not soon for- 
get. 


“I Had Jumped Off Too Many Cars-?* 


He said, “I knew the man 


you have tried to pull on hazards was the attitude of 1 had Jumped off of cars 

other guys. I’ve known you the bosses, who are pretty f that the 

i"* T Vi ” Ce 1667 d0n ' t tokemanwoddTav^mS 

you right now, don t go try- know it all. V. 

ing t Q pull any of that stuff CAVE-IN m * oon as h / saw Sg 

^ 1^ no dog!”- , Hem workda^-lft^d-; hiding for that' A 
The pit-boss was stunned man on the woodeb cars they j fi d 0 J t about whe P re he 
at this reaction It was any- used to haul the coal under- wo * ]d have t to by m 

^ wri he ad , eX ' £ rotmd - ° ne day an ° ther time the roof fell in. I just 
pected. We all were pleas- brakeman was making a turn bnew tbat tbat man wag 

antly surprised at this uxiex- and an empty car jumped bl 4 d ™ der a much smaller 
pected, but more than wel- off the track, hit a pillar, off to the side 
come, turn of events. There an d pulled down tons of rock ' 

| was not one of us who had over the spot. , WHERE TO DIG 

not Wanted, many times be- When the men gathered to „ The W put most of the 
fore to jump with both feet try and dig the man out, the men to work di i into 

on the pit-boss. boss insisted on digging into that . 16 feet> But when r 

_ — kept insisting we ought to 

FOLLOWING THE BOSS’ ORDERS dig at the other place, lie got 

mad and told me I was, too 

MORGANTOWN, W. VA. — enough warning just before damn smart and thought I 
We were working on a pillar the fall comes. The thing knew it all. But he told me 
section. A block of coal had that was involved was that if I wanted to, to go and dig 
been worked up to the last the machine could not go as there. I got a few, other guys 
cut. The heading had been fast as the men could in that and we started digging, 
safety posted and bars had situation. « “We had thrown off a lot 

been put up to try to keep the The cutting crew went into °f stoff when we came to a 
place in safe operating condi- the place and cut across the big slab of rock and I could 
tion. But there are times top. They had just started hair burning. We got 

when all of the posts and to put the shear in the side J acks an< ^ worked to jack the 
bars on a section won’t keep when the place started to fall r< ? ck U P an< ^ then I could see 
a place up. This was one of in. They shut the machine bis f ee ^ 
those times. down and came out. The ma- ^ ad work to raise 

rp, , i n • chine was buried. rock ^ ai ’ eiu >ugh for me 

The bars were bowed in to crawl under and grab his 

and the posts were bent and iae &° ss wa f. upset feet. It took more than eight 

kept up a continuous crack- about the machine being cov- men tQ u ug out The man 

ing. The boss wanted to get ered up. It would take a must have dead for balf 
the last cut out of the place, long time to get to it. Falls an hour when we got bim 
The cutting machine operator on P 1 “ ar sections bring down old 

and his buddy looked the hundreds of tons of rock. „j don >^ know that he 

place over and went to the When the super of the mine wasn’t killed instantly. May- 
boss. They told him that the asked the cutting crew why it be we couldn’t have saved 
place wouldn’t hold up much was that they had gotten the him anyway. But we would 
longer; that if they cut it, it machine covered up, they ex- probably never have found 
would probably fall in. plained that they were not him if we had kept digging 

vm t nwrer P aid to do the thinking on a where the boss insisted. 

section. The section boss is “It’s the bosses who think 
UKur.Kft paid to do the thinking. All they ‘know it all.’ I was 

The boss checked the place they were doing was follow- working in that mine before 

and, in his judgment, it was ing his orders. And, like the that boss of ours had ever 
safe enough to cut. The cut- company * always says, you heard of one. I had jumped 
ting crew wasn’t very much can’t refuse to follbw the or- off of too many cars not to 

concerned about being cov- ders of the boss. You can get know what I was talking 

ered up. There is generally fired if you do that. I about. 
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A Beef About Steak 


LOS ANGELES — Over at 
the Lincoln - Mercury assem- 
bly plant, the maintenance 
department won a good 
housekeeping contest that 
the company ran. The prize 
was to be a steak dinner in 
the company cafeteria for 
all the men in the winning 
department. Things didn’t 
\ work out that way. The day 
shift got their dinner all 
right but the night shift of 
maintenance didn’t, even 
though they were just as re- 
sponsible for the cleanliness 
of the maintenance shop. 

When the general foreman 
Was asked about this he flat- 
ly told the men that no din- 
ner was being scheduled for 
the night shift. He added, 
very nastily, that they could 
have his own steak if they 
wanted. That evening there 
was talk of filing a grievance 
under the uhion contract. 

‘NORMAL* GRIEVANCE 
PROCEDURE 

Before I go on with my 
story I want to say a few 
^ words about the grievance 
procedure as I have seen it 


MESSED-UP PRODUCTION IN SMALL FACTORY 


WEST VIRGINIA— I don’t 
know if big places like the 
auto factories and aircraft 
plants are run as mixed up 
as the little factories I’ve 
worked in, but if they are, 
it amazes me how industry 
manages to get out as 
much as they do. 

Some of the things I’ve 
seen' get downright ridicu- 
lous, In one place I worked, 
they were installing a new 
machine to wash sand out of 
the brass. An ordinary guy 
could have figured out the 
problem of where to set it 
up pretty easily. But when 
all the bosses got in on it 
this is what happened. 

CAN’T DECIDE 

First they had the carpen- 
ter boss set it up along the 
lines the vice-president or 
somebody had suggested. 
Then another boss came 
along and decided it should 
be moved a little one way. 
None of the bosses ever 
seemed to get together on it, 
but they kept coming along 
and each one would have it 
moved someplace else — one 
foot forward, two feet back, 
one foot this way, another 
foot that way. 

All that was involved was 
that it had to be set up so 
there was enough room for 


the man working on it to 
shovel the stuff in. You 
didn’t need to be an expert 
to figure that out. But in- 
stead of figuring it out first, 
they just kept moving the 
machine around. It was a 
heavy thing, too. Four guys 
couldn’t move it alone. I was 
one of the guys they kept 
calling from other jobs to 
move it. I helped to move it 
at least six times. It got to 
be a real joke in the factory. 

They finally got it to the 
point where they figured 
they could pour the four 
cement pillars they were to 
set the machine on. 

ALL FOULED UP 

The next time they called 
us, we saw they had busted 
the cement pillars out, and 
we had to move the machine 
so it could be set up again! 
What confused it even more 
was that they had another 
machine to install to select 
the brass. That machine had 
to be set up in relation to 
the washing machine. That 
could have been a simple 
problem, too. But the whole 
thing was so messed-up that 
the “engineer” they called in 
to measure it set up his in- 
trument on a pile of cement 
they had on the floor for 
the pillars that had been 


knocked out and somebody 
moved it and the measure- 
ments came out wrong. 

It was such a ridiculously 
confused business that no- 
body could really describe 
just what all did happen. All 
I know is that they had to 
knock out the pillars twice 
before they finally got the 
machine set up where it was 
when I left the place. I doubt 
that it’s still there. It just 
doesn’t follow that it would 
be. 

What gets me most is 
the thought of all the time 
they had us spending just 
moving that heavy thing 
around day after day. If 
things were run right, I’m 
convinced that the guys 
eould put out the same 
amount of production in 
three hours as they do 
now in eight — and spend 
the other five hours fish- 
ing- 

They put out a lot of 
stuff about the high pro- 
ductivity in America. But 
from what I can see, it’s 
sure not because American 
industry is run so efficient- 
ly. Any “high productivity” 
under this kind of set-up 
is only because the workers 
put out more work. 


“Incentive Pay 99 
Means More Work 
Less Pay 

By Jerry Kegg 

A friend of mine worked at 
Burroughs when the wild cat 
strike took place there about 
three or four months ago. 
She said you couldn’t blame 
the people in the production 
departments for walking out 
because they worked at a ter- 
rible pace. They have the “in- 
centive pay” and many of the 
jobs have such high quotas 
that the workers can’t even 
make them, never mind mak- 
ing any “incentive pay.-’ And 
they are always being timed 
and the quotas raised. These 
incentive pay workers can 
average $80 a week where 
non-incentive pay for women 
runs around $72. 

She said that some of the 
workers were fired because 
they walked off the job after 
the lunch bell rang instead of 
during the lunch period. On© 
guy was manhandled by a 
foreman who tried to push 
him back to his place. He 
was fired when the foreman 
accused him of kicking his 
shins and swearing at him. 
My friend said that everyone 
in the department knew this 
worker was such a religious 
man that he never used a 
S,wear word in his life. 


( work in auto. If the com- 
plaint is about something ex- 
plained specifically in the 
contract, like wages or call-in 
* pay, a worker has got a good 
f j^e^It’s easy to prove that 
f there has been a violation of 
t the contract and the union 
will usually back such a case 
^ without reservation. 

Most of the trouble in a 
shop, however, comes fronr 
conflict over working condi- 
tions. More often than not, 
these are either not spelled 
out clearly in the contract or 
r the right to control the work- 
ing conditions is specifically 
given to the company. The 
contract isn’t just a union 
contract but a company con- 
tract as well in which the 
~ union agrees to company con-, 
trol over production. The un- 
ion therefore usually discour- 
ages the workers from filing 
grievances on working condi- 
tions. The workers often re- 
act to this by ignoring the 
” grievance procedure and tak- 
: ing matters into their own 
hands. That’s what happened 
at Lincoln-Mercury this par- 
5 ticular time. 

‘ MEN WRITE LETTERS 

One of the millwrights sug- 
. gested that the night shift 
would certainly get their 
steak dinner if they negoti- 
ated directly with top man- 
agement. He went home and 
- wrote up a letter on the 
situation. All the men signed 
it next day. Then he mailed 
the letter directly to the 
plant manager and other 
. high officials in the company. 
The men thus by-passed the 
union, the foremen, the su- 
perintendents, the labor rela- 
- tions office and all those who 
. could not settle the matter 
directly. 


Women Decisive in 
Rejecting Contract 

DETROIT — A&P warehouse 
workers in Detroit rejected 
the co n t r a c t proposed by 
their union leaders by a vote 
of 154 to 59. 

The women, who are a 
minority among the ware- 
house workers, were the de- 
cisive influence in the con- 
tract rejection. The men, who 
were to get 15c an hour raise, 
were all in favor of accepting 
the contract. But the women, 
whose raise was to be only 
7c an hour, put up a protest 
and succeeded in influencing 
enough men to reject the con- 
tract. 

Matters now go back to 
the negotiating committee for 
a better proposition. 


STEAK AND SPEECHES 
To make a long story 
short, the men on the night 
shift got their steak dinner 
in a matter of days. The 
plant manager came down to 
the dinner and spoke to the 
men. He encouraged such di- 
rect relations. I have no 
doubt that he was trying to 
use the men’s criticism of 
the union grievance set-up to 
break the union. I don’t be- 
lieve anyone fell for his line. 
They didn’t feel that the 
present union set-up could 
handle their grievance but 
their course of getting to- 
gether and putting pressure 
on the top policy-makers in 
the company is the basis of 
all working class struggle 
and unionism. In fact, they 
are such good union hien that 
they won’t tolerate situations 
where the union bureaucracy 
prevents the men from put- 
ting pressure on the com- 
pany. 


The Unity of Labor 

LOS ANGELES— The men 
don’t talk much about the 
coming unity between the 
CIO and AFL. They don’t 
particularly object to it, but 
they don’t see where it is go- 
ing to do them any good. One 
man said, “It looks like Reu- 
ther and Meany are trying to 
get the political power they 
never really had under the 
Democrats and know they 
don’t have under the Repub- 
licans.” 

Another man brought to 
work an article he clipped 
from the Reader’s Digest. In 
part it said, “The preamble 
of the AFL constitution, 
written largely by Samuel 
Gompers in 1886, proclaims: 
‘A struggle is going on be- 
tween the oppressor and the 
oppressed of all countries — a 
struggle between the capital- 
ist and the laborer which 
grows in intensity from year 
to year.’ ” 

OUT OF DATE? 

The article went on to say 
that “this sounds so out of 
date to the American worker 
today that the AFL and CIO, 
in framing the new consti- 
tution under which they will 
merge, substituted a new pre- 
amble. This recognizes that 
class warfare is dead and 
that the unions are an in- 
tegral part of American life.” 

There was little comment, 
just laughter. A young kid 
asked if anyone had a copy 
of the new constitution. No 
one had even seen it. An old- 
timer, who was in Detroit 
when the CIO was formed, 
said, “It’s difficult to think 
of Reuther as being even 
more conservative than old 
Gompers of the AFL.” 

— Machinist 


Nut Head Says- 

t 



complaining about? Statis- 
tics prove that you’re mak- 
ing more money than you 
ever made before.” 


WHO SUFFERS , 
MENTAL BREAKDOWNS? 

The University of Chicago 
recently conducted a survey 
of over 12,000 patients in 
mental hospitals to find out 
if there is any basis for the 
belief that a man in an un- 
skilled job is less likely to 
suffer a mental breakdown 
than the overworked and har- 
assed business or professional 
man. The study showed that' 
by far the largest proportion I 
of the patients were not pro- 
fessional and businessmen, 
out waiters, peddlers, labor- 
ers, porters and unskilled 
workers generally. 

-—Skilled Worker 
Los Angeles 


They just had another sit- 
down strike last week in the 
department that started the 
first strike. Two rumors 
were that it was about higher 
quotas set and about a new 
insurance plan they have. 


Why I Quit General Motors 

LOS ANGELES. — (The 
following letter was submit- 
ted by a worker at the G.M. 
assembly plant in Los Ange- 
les to the union newspaper 
The Assembler.) 

“1. Management feels that 
production of cars is more 
important than the safety of 
its employees. 

“2. The superin t e n d e n t 
sees that he can avoid an ac- 
cident by stopping the line; 
yet he does not do so. , 

“Men have been thrown 
from cars, cut with sanding 
discs, etc. I was knocked un- 
conscious one Saturday night 
(a few months ago) and the 
extent of my injuries are yet 
not known. General Motors 
is a fine organization but 
their method of production is 
not for me. The superintend- 
ent will browbeat any inspec- 
tor to buy a job that is un- 
safe and not fit to be on the 
road which in the long run 
will cost the company a. lot 
more. He pulls red tag jobs 
that are supposed to be held 
for the chief inspectors. 

“I believe that this isn’t the 
method of production for a 
company as large as General 
Motors. I feel that the super- 
intendent is afraid of losing 
his job and will get produc- 
tion regardless of accident 
and lives. ' 

“All the above information 
are facts which I can prove 
and I have no objections to 
this article appearing in the 
Union paper The Assembler.” 


Friday, November 11, 1955 
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EDITORIALS 


Who Is to Control Production? 


There has been a great deal said about the fact that 
with the ever increasing use of the continuous miner in 
the coal fields there is a corresponding decrease in the 
number of men employed in the mines. It is certainly true 
that this problem is weighing heavily in the minds of the 
miners. 


' There is something else that they are giving increasing 
voice to. The tremendous speed-up of the men who are 
working on continuous miner sections. As the miner said 
in Readers’ Views (Oct. 26) : 


"Nobody likes the continuous miner. It has to be 
tended EVERY SECOND of the day . . . Everything 
is on the fly now instead of just walking ... . I’ve lost 
,30 pounds since I was put on this thing . . . the ma- 
chine itself is a man-killer . . .” 


With the reorganization of the productive process that 
the continuous miner effects, for the first time, the miners 
are eaught in the pressures of belt-line production. 


The first feeling of security that some miners feel, 
-when they are put on a continuous mine section, is replaced 
tjpickly by a conviction that it is not worth it. Those who 
Are working on continuous miner sections are trying to get 
other men to change with them. They have no takers. Many 
have openly said that they would rather be laid off than 
Work on the continuous mine. 


It is obvious to any observer that tremendous forces 
and passions are being put into play in the minds of the 
miners. These forces and passions are not unlike those felt 
by the factory workers in the 1930’s which exploded in the 
formation of the CIO. This was the weapon the workers 
^fashioned' for their defense against the inhuman conditions 
that management had been forcing on them in the shops. 
When the CIO was in the hands of the workers, they used 
it often and effectively for their own interests. 


This, however, is not 1936, but 1955. The miners are 
not unorganized workers. They have a history and tradition 
of organized struggle which is second to none in the nation. 
Because qf the very nature of the underground conditions 
under which they work, miners have always been deeply 
concerned about their conditions qf labor. The speed-up 
condition on a continuous miner section poses itself as a 

threat to their lives and limbs. This condition is not one to 
be tolerated by them. 


’ ‘ The traditional policy of the United Mine Workers — 
non-interference with mine management over the introduc- 
tion of new machines and methods of production — is being 
seriously questioned by the miners. They have seen no 
indication that the UAW, as it was presently constituted 
is prepared to engage the coal operators in a battle to 
obtain for the miners a voice in determining the production 
.of coal. Yet this is precisely the question that the miners 
are posing in their present situation. 


, The current struggle, which is shaping itself in the 
coal fields, is not going to be carried out on the same level 
*as. that, of the industrial workers when they formed the 


<310. 


Readers 
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STRIKES, CONTRACTS 
& CONDITIONS 


I had a fight with one 
guy in the shop who says 
that unions are good. I 
think they stink. They 
never do anything but take 
your money. 


Ex-Waitres 

Detroit 


How can the ordinary 
worker get representation 
in his union? When they 
run for delegate to the 
UAW conventions the guys 
who run want to be elected 
because they like the “all 
expenses paid” good times 
they have at conventions. 
In order to get elected to 
have fun, you know they’re 
going to vote the way the 
administration wants. 

The steward hopes some- 
time he can be a commit- 
teeman so he’ll do what the 
committeeman wants. The 
committeeman hopes to he 
able to get into local office 
so he’ll he a good boy and 
do what the local officers 
want. The local officers 
have ambitions to get into 
the front office in the in- 
ternational so you know 
they’ll go with the admin- 
istration right down the 
line. The worker just has 
not got a chance against 
the machine. 

Jfqrd-Highland Worker 
Detroit ' 


The union will never get 
into Burroughs. I remem- 
ber when I worked for the 
union 15 years ago turning 
out leaflets for them when 
they were trying to organ- 
ize Burroughs. They’ve 
been trying since then. The 
union won’t do anything 
about production anyway. 

Woman Worker 
Detroit 


The UAW has raised its 
initiation fee to $15. They 
are really going up on that. 
I guess they’re trying to 
equal the high fees in the 
AFL now that they’re get- 
ting together. A friend of 
mine had to pay it even 
though she was laid off 
only six weeks after she 
got her job. 

Woman Auto Worker 
. Detroit 


■ No one can predict the actual form that the struggle 
Will take to resolve the problem. But this much is known: 


; The miners’ struggles in the past have set new patterns 
for workers over the whole nation. The manner in which 
they will struggle to meet this problem of belt-line speed- 
up may very well pose the solution to the problem which 
is on the minds of workers everywhere: Who is to control 
production? 


I liked your last editorial 
about the martial law in 
Indiana (Oct. 26) , but I 
didn’t like the title “Back 
to the Good Old Days?” It 
should have been “This Is 
What’s New In the Good 
New Days.” 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 


At the tool crib, the 
other day, some workers 
pasted up the daily paper 
article about a worker kill- 
ing a foreman. Everytime 
a foreman passed a worker 
would call out, “Hey, did 
you see this article?” They 
fixed it up with a plastic 
cover over it so it wouldn’t 
be ripped. It’s still up there 
near the crib. 

Auto Body Worker 
Detroit 


I knew of two cases In 
West Virginia where the 
families were so big that 
the “young ones” in the 
family just “hired out.” 
That is to say, they be- 
came servants to any home 
that would take them for 
just hoard and room. This, 
in the richest land in the 
world, in the highly pros- 
perous year of 1955! 


Professional 


New York 
• * * 


The story on the brain- 
washed guy (Oct. 26) 
should have had another 
paragraph. I couldn’t quite 
figure -but why he changed 
so much, except that he 
was figuring on getting 
married. But whatever the 
reasons for the apparent 
change, I’m almost sure 
that he won’t be able to 
think that way for long. 
You just can’t keep work- 
ing at the rate he was 
working for very long. His 
brain - washing just can’t 

last i 

• - • -UoTrtribuliqr - *r- 

West Virginia 


It seems like there’s a 
never - ending bunch of 
myths about how efficient- 
ly business and govern- 
ment is run. But in real life 
it’s like a city council that 
builds a new building with 
special staircases and may- 
be a marble effigy com- 
memorating somebody. 
They make it look real 
fancy, and it falls apart in 
a year.. "'?■ 


West Virginian 


A guy in my department 
told me he used to be a 
miner laying track in the 
mine. He told me that be- 
fore they won portal-to- 
portal pay he’d often be 
delayed an hour or an hour 
and a half getting out of 
the mine because there was 
coal on the track or some- 
thing like that. Since they 
won portal pay he says 
.there are no delays at all 
getting in or out of the 
mine. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit . 


With all the advertising, 
about what a terrific car 
the new ’56 Biiick is, here’s 
something a GM produc- 
tion worker told me. He 
said they suddenly quit 
working on Buick parts 
because there’s something 
wrong with the transmis- 
sion. They were in such a * 
. big hurry to get ahead on i 
production and now they''"'* 1 
suddenly quit. The parts 
are all stacked up like in 
a store room. They’re not 
sending them out and new 
cars are all backed up in 
the parking lots until they 
get them fixed up. 
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Auto Worker 


Detroit 


PROSPEROUS AMERICA 


Anyone who says the 
union enforces the con- 
tract, poor as it is, is a 
hypocrite. The contract 
says that a worker shall 
be up-graded on the basis 
of merit alone. But there 
are very few Negroes who 
ever get up-graded. With 
all the strikes that have 
taken place lately, whether 
authorized or wildcat, not 
one has been on this ques- 
tion. This isn’t only a mat- 
ter of bias, it’s a working 
class question right at the 
point of production. 

Negro Auto Worker 
^ .ViDetroit- ■ 


I have recently made a 
cross country tour and was 
surprised to find how great 
is the number of areas 
where the local press dares 
not play up the ballyhoo 
about “national prosper- 
i t y.” Unemployment i s 
widespread alid wages are . 
so low that it is impossible 
to make ends meet. The* 
big joke is the recently 
passed Minimum Wage 
Law of $1 an hour — it ap- 
plies only to people in the 
basic industries in inter- 
state commerce. These are 
highly unionized and no 
miner or steel or auto 
worker would work for a 
miserable $1 an hour. But 
in the service industries — 
sales ladies; waitresses, 
bake shops, gift shops, etc. 
—the average wage its $20 
a week for a 6-day week! 


A few weeks ago Ford 
made the big annoiiiieei 
ment about how good pro- 
duction was and that they 
would be working 54 hours - 
until January. On the basis 
of that estimate they tool- 
ed up and hired on a lot 
of new help. It appears 
that they didn’t know what 
they were talking about 
and overestimated the fu- 
ture. Right now they’re 
laying off all probationary 
workers at the Highland 
Park plant. Just the other 
day they laid off 250 work- 
ers in the trim division. 


Ford Worker 


Detroit 


All of these auto com- 
panies are putting out big 
figures of expected sales. 
It can’t be based on brains 
so it must be based on 
false hope. The big eco- 
nomists hired by the auto 
companies can’t have faith' 
in the economy if they use 
such figures born out of 
hope not fact. 


Working Mother 


Detroit 
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There should be some- 
thing in your paper about 
l - those little children down 
in Louisiana, going around 
picking up food out of 
garbage cans. That’s what 
they were living off of. 
They didn’t have anything 
to eat in the house. The 
two children were kilied by 
something they ate from 
that garbage. 

The mother and father 
weren’t sick. But they just 
^didn’t have any work and 
nothing to feed the chil- 
dren. They claimed that a 
case worker had been there 
and the mother had said 
she had plenty to eat. She 
must have been ashamed 
to say the children had to 
eat out of garbage cans. 

After the two little boys 
died, they took the rest of 
her children away from her 
and put them in foster 
y homes. The husband said 
that when he got out of 
jail, < all he was hoping for 
was a job so he could take 
care of his family. That’s 
a pitiful story. 

|jr And with things like that 
going on in this country, 
they have all that talk on 
the radio about the presi- 
dent! Instead of talking 
about him, they ought to 
be thinking about families 
Hike these, that are really 
. in need, Eisenhower has 
I; enough money to wrap iis" 
all up in. I get so sick 
hearing about him on the 
radio! And when you think. 
t ©f things like those little 
children, it makes you siek- 
.er. 

Miner’s Wife 

Jeri,West Virginia 


SIXTEEN TON 

Af-Jat of the disc jockeys 
who, play “Sixteen Ton” 
say they don’t know what’s 
making this song so popu- 
lar today. They say they 
just don’t understand why 
the teen-agers go for it like 
that since they can’t re- 
member how it was in the 
old days. Those disc jockey 
always apologize for play- 
ing the song by saying that 
“of course things aren’t 
like that today.” 

Miner’s* Daughter 
Detroit 


Four of us women in the 
department were talking 
about the new song “Six- 
teen Ton”. We all come 
from Pennsylvania coal 
towns. One of the girls said 
. she* wondered why the song 
was so popular today. She 
said it’s not true, the way 
it used to be, that miners’ 
-families are tied to the 
company store that way. 
She said miners now shop 
around in Montgomery- 
Ward and other stores like 
that. Another girl said, “It 
may not be just the com- 
pany store they’re in hock 


to, but they’re in hock just 
the same to all the other 
stores. So when St. Peter 
calls, they still can’t come 
because they still owe their 
soul to the store.” 

GM Worker 
Detroit 

# * # 

I have a loan with one 
of the finance companies 
down town. I couldn’t meet 
my payment the first of 
the month so I called and 
told them I’d be three days 
late before I could get 
down there. They called 
back and told my wife I’d 
letter get down there right 
away or the whole loan 
would be due. My wife 
went down and told them 
we’ve had loans there be- 
fore and always made our 
payments on time. She ask- 
ed why were they making 
such a strong fuss. The 
first thing the man asked 
was I still working. As 
soon as he found out that 
I’m working steady he said 
it was just a routine check- 
up and did we «want to 
borrow more money we 
could get it right now. 

Working on Credit 
Detroit 


ARMISTICE FOR 
VETERANS 

It’s Ironical when you 
- think theyuchanged Nov- 
ember 11th from Armistice 
Day to Veterans Day. My 
oldest son was bom on 
Armistice Day. While all 
the celebration and shout- 
ing was going on because 
World War I ended, I look- 
ed at my infant lying next 
to me and I said, “Thank 
God, my son will never 
have to go to war.” He 
didn’t go. That is, not until 
1942. 

Grandmother 

. V New York 

# * * 

All my life, the only 
thing I can remember as 
being certain is war and 
violence. I was just turned 
15, in the last year of the 
war, when I was shipped 
off to a German concen- 
tration eamp. Since then 
I’ve been in all kinds of 
DP camps, draft, cold war. 
Wars and soldiers, seem to 
be the only thing we can 
count on now. It would be 
a mockery to celebrate 
Armistice Day. Changing 
the name to Veterans Day 
doesn’t make it better. 
What I remember from my 
childhood in Europe is the 
wreath on the tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier, 

Truck Driver 

Los Angeles 

* * * 

I was in grammar school 
for only a couple of years 
when World War II start- 
ed. Armistice Day just 
couldn’t mean anything to 
us kids with a war going 
on. I guess they had to 
change it to Veterans Day. 
If you just go by the 


meaning of wjprds, Armis- 
tice means peace. Accord- 
ing to the way they’ve 
fouled this world up, they 
can’t promise us armistice. 
They can only promise us 
more and more veterans 
every year. 

Ex-GI 

Philadelphia 


WOMEN 

I liked your front page 
story about women (Oct. 
26). It didn’t just show 
women in the home or in 
the factory but in every 
phase of life. Sometimes 
women seem isolated or 
you get the idea they’re 
isolated from the things 
that are written in wom- 
en’s magazines and the 
like. Here, the only one 
who \yas isolated was that 
strike-breaking woman in 
Chicago some weeks back. 

Working Woman 

Detroit 
* * * 

They always try to give 
the impression that women 
aren’t interested in any- 
thing except the house and 
clothing and that they are 
opposed to the kind of 
struggles and fights that 
men have to go through. 
But I have always met 
women on the picket line 
whip were better than the 
men and ready to fight 
harder and longer. 

Old Time Auto 
■ Worker, Detroit 

The women of Taylor 
Township, just outside of 
Detroit, have been putting 
up a first class battle to 
get a traffic light installed 
on an intersection on Tele- 
graph road They have or- 
ganized a mass blockade of 
Telegraph road, fought the 
police who have sought to 
restrain them, set up heat- 
ed tents to warm up those 
. not on duty, serve coffee 
and soup to their squads, 
etc. They are on the verge 
of winning their demand. 

Respectful Male 

Detroit 
# * * 

We get to serve a lot of 
college professors in our 
place. There really isn’t a 
much more stupid bunch. 
It seems as if they think 
they know everything if 
they know just one little 
subject. But about real life, 
they don’t know anything. 
They don’t make very 
much money in salary 
either, but they seem to 
think if they have a job 
like that, that they have 
the world by the tail. May- 
be they do, but they sure 
don’t know which way to 
swing it! 

Waitress 
West Virginia 
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SVb/es from a ZDiary 

TWO WORLDS 

ATTITUDES TO AUTOMATION 

The sharp division between the rank and file worker 
and the labor bureaucrat is seen nowhere so clearly as in 
the different attitudes each has toward automation. Where 
the auto worker, for example, deals with it as it affects his 
daily life, Reuther speaks of the future and “the promise”- 
automation holds for a “vast improvement in living condi- 
tions” and “leisure.” 

AUTO WORKER 

“I do not know what he is talking about,” one woman 
worker told me, “I don’t have any time to breathe, much 
less to loll about. The work week at Ford’s now is 53 hours 
and here that man goes around talking about ‘leisure.’ As 
for working conditions, they are worse than they have ever 
been since the CIO first came into being. All automation 
has meant to us is unemployment and overwork, both at the 
same time.” • 

MINER 

I spoke to the miner who had written in to News & 
Letters about what the introduction of the continuous miner 
has meant to him — a loss of 30 pounds in weight caused by 
the speed-up and tensions of automatic production. He 
added that that was only half of the story. The other half 
was safety — you just don’t t^ke but the time any more for 
the right underpinnings and there has been a serious rise 
in accidents. 

The coal operators are trying to divide up the unity of 
the miners by making “maintenance men” part of manage- 
ment. What has happened with automation is this: The 
continuous miner needs the constant attention of men while 
it is in operation in order that the mechanic can be on the 
spot when the machine breaks down. The maintenance man 
thus assumes a very key position. He is generally younget, 
more skilled, better paid and outside of the direct production 
line. Management hopes thereby to use him to divide up 
the men in the mine. 

Safety concern, however, brought the men together 
again. Because the continuous miner can work 24 hoursa 
day, the foreman expected the men to proceed with the work 
although a death had just occurred in the particular mine. 
The men told the foreman in no uncertain terms that he 
could operate these machines if he was so concerned with 
production. They would go to the funeral. The mainte- 
nance man said he would go with the miners: “Human life 
is cheap enough around here.” 

YOUNG WORKER 

A young worker in Los Angeles was most concerned 
with this question of human life and the fact that the human 
being in this day of automation is nothing but a “button 
pusher.” “Work would have to be something totally differ- 
ent,” he continued, “What skill do you need? What pride 
can you have in your work if everything is done electron- 
ically and, you are there — if you are lucky enough to get the 
job — just to blow the whistle when the machine breaks 
down. What about the human being?” 

SKILLED WORKER 

A skilled worker, on the other hand, could not see auto- 
mation as a reality. It seems there is very little automatized 
industry outside of aircraft on the West Coast. Unlike 
mechanization, automation requires not only new machines 
but the product itself has to be completely redesigned. Nat- 
urally this requires not alone the introduction of new 
machines. You cannot just superimpose new controls on 
old assembly lines. Everything, including the end product* 
has to be newly conceived for mass production electronically 
controlled. 

This worker pointed out all the machinery and fac- 
tories that would have to be scrapped; that to be fully auto- 
matized the investment in capital would need to be so im- 
mense because every fraction of a second would count up 
in the thousands of dollars in the question of production 
costs. 

The whole question of obsolescence of machinery* 
caused and to be caused by automation is very crucial for 
this second industrial revolution. The mergers in the auto 
industry last year are but a slight indication of the strange 
mergers to come, now that electronics is in a controlling 
position over all industry. The whole pull is toward cen- 
tralized control “in the hands of one single capitalist' or on© 
single corporation,” as Marx put it some 83 years ago. W© 
will return to this subject again. 
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The Way 
of 

The World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

White America’s time has 
almost come to an end. They 
have gone so far in politic? 
until they don’t know what 
to do or say. I was sitting 
down reading the daily pa- 
pers and I saw where the 
Communists here feel that 
their time has come again 
and they will reopen their of- 
fices and have a telephone 
and all you have to do to join 
Is call in. 

ADDS UP TO NOTH ING 

Whatever it is the Govern- 
ment will or won’t do to the 
Communist Party, it now ap- 
proves this “outlaw” party 
coming out into the open. I 
was wondering was it be- 
cause nobody has anything to 
say in favor of the Demo- 
cratic Party or Republican 
Party any more and this 
Would give them somethin? 
to talk about. Will these par- 
ties now accept the vote of 
the Communist Party if it 
pulls the Democratic or Re- 
publican lever? 

Then I began to thinking 
what will happen next since 
the American white politician 
has nothing to offer the 
American people. When the 
Democrats were in power 
they were supposed to have 
some Communists in the 
Government and then the 
Republicans came and had a 
lot of- hearings. Now if the 
Republicans come into power 
with the Communist help, the 
Democrats can have those 
hearings. It adds up to noth- 
ing. 

CREATED EQUAL? 

. ' That same paper that 
wrote about the Communist 
Party coming out into the 
open in Detroit had another 
article about discrimination 
against the Negro _ people. 
Half of the article said dis- 
crimination must “be cut out 
in Detroit but you got down 
to the middle of the article 
and you found out that the 
Government didn’t mean it 
at alt. At the end of the ar- 
ticle ,every word of the be- 
ginning against discrimina- 
tion was changed to mean the 
opposite. 

They are not fooling the 
Negro people. The Negro 
people don’t believe all that 
stuff the white American 
says about all people being 
created equal, because they 
aren’t. 


I think Ethel Dunbar’s 
column on religion was 
terrific (Oct. 26). I 
couldn’t help but con- 
trast this with the hyp- 
ocritical statement of 
Princess Margaret when 
she “chose duty.” I don’t 
think anything shows 
the greatness of ordi- 
nary people as compared 
to the official leadership 
better than Dunbar’s col- 
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Is Michigan’s New FEP Law Same Old Story? 

DETROIT — The Democratic Governor and the Democratic 
Party leaders in the State of Party want to consolidate the 
Michigan and many Negro Negro vote and at the same 
leaders are hailing the recent time not to change the poli- 
adoption of the Fair Employ- cies of the employers or lose 
ment Practices law as an- any white votes. 


other historic step in the 
forward movement of pro- 
gress in the State. 

After reading all its mean- 


On the one hand, they will 
yell long and loud to Negroes 
in campaigning: “We have 
given you FEP!” On the 


MF£l PO f mean anythin S at all to any- hurt “ b y it” We need their* 

I y. ^ t-ZZri L/CK/cim one in i the future ? votes. But the law can’t real- 

- POWER TO PUNISH ]y f orce you to abide by it.” 

.»/« r>i, • - The new law seems to deal 

Worker Describes Faults in with discrimination in hiring fair jobs for some 

. . I,. . which is one of the funda- H only on paper, the only 

Detroit Interracial Housing mental economic problems in thing anyone will accomplish 

DETROIT Jeffries Project THREAT OP EVICTION 5V— S 

is a very impressive looking Chief antagonist in the this does not cover every- bill. It seems that several 
place from the outside, with pro j ect ig the manager Mr. thing pertaining to civil people will be appointed with 
its spacious grass plots and wing> a shrewd exile ' from rights. The daily papers also a yeariy salary of $8 500 It 

planted trees decorating the Herman Gardens Mr Wine state very clearly that em ‘ i th a l ready 

Herman wardens. Mr. wing D j over g f ound guilty of dis- complaining that they do not, 

3U T^qide * the anartments are haS the gait ° f a P lantation crimination in hiring may want a rash of complaints/ 

’ . overseer and his whip is the wind up in court where they But if they are “valid” cOm- 

a tremendous improvement 3(May eviction notice Walk _ can be ordered to stop dis- plaints they will accept them. 

over the rotting tenements Qn tbe agg used to ^ criminatory practices. But, One must wonder if the 

which a large section of De- j. . this FEP law is equipped passage of this bill was to 

troit’s workers inhabit. To 1S com P am * with no punishment power as open up some new jobs for 

the casual observer this must This project is swarming such. There, anyone can see some of the Governor’s sup-" 

, , , the total meaning of the bill, porters. We will see if there 

be a haven of community with children who until just TQ CATCH VO TES any changes in re- 

progress. It is progress but recently, had no place to play If there wag every a queg _ gardg to discriminat i on in 
there are faults. Let’s look except on the grass. At any tion used»as a political foot- hiring and civil rights. As, 
at them. rate, he gave up and some- ball to its fullest extent, it yet, the Negroes in the ranks 

NOT VERY INTERRACIAL body decided to widen the is the question of Fair Em- do not seem to be excited. 
It began as the first inter- sidewalks. It is certain no Payment Practices and civil about the passage of the bill.' 

• , „ „ „ . , - Tw-^f • / - , , , rights. Everyone knows the Their long experience with 

racial p,ro ject in Detroit proiect of this size could be ... , , . \ ...... ,. 

F J State soon will be geared and bills pertaining to civil rights 


ing in the daily paper, one 0 | ber hand they can whisper 
will have to wonder does it to the whites: “You are not 


hurt by it. We need their* 
votes. But the law can’t real- 
ly force you to abide by it.” 


,, . ... . , uv-viciy cviuuun lit 

over the rotting tenements . .. 

which a large section of De- 01 ; 0,6 
troit’s workers inhabit To h,s •** com P ,amt 
the casual observer this must This project is 


after it was ordered to be so run without rules. But every headed for an election. The has taught them better, 
by the federal government, petty rule shouldn’t be ad- — 
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Working For Independence 


By Angela Terrano 


(In my last column, Robert 
|ElIery* described an interra- 
ial gang- in New York. He 
;old of the first fight they 
lad, with a member of an all- 
white gang, because they 
were interracial. Now he de- 
scribes how the gang grew 
tfter that fight.— AT.) 

After we got into trouble 
we began to hang out on one 
»f the traffic islands that di- 
vides uptown Broadway in 
:wo. We didn’t want t« hang 
ground the block because 
>ther gangs could easily at- 
tack us there when we didn’t 
sxpect it. 

We’d sit on the benches 
fend just talk. More guys be- 
gan to come around, guys we 
knew from school and guys 
from other blocks. They 
weren’t used to seeing our 
lack and yellow colors 
.round and they- figured we 
ust be starting a new clique, 
e made a good impression 
andthey hung around. 

Winter came and it was too 
cold to meet in the street. 
Most of the guys were going 
to School or playing the hook 
jwith school friends. Things 
didn’t get going again until 
the spring. 

THE GANG GROWS 

We started hanging around 


our little island again. More 
guys started coming. One 
small gang of about 12 mem- 
bers broke up and they all 
started hanging around us. 
The girls from the old blocks 
began coming and some of 
their girl friends from other 
blocks. By then we had 
about thirty guys and a dozen 
girls. The ages ran from 
about 14 to 18. 

At night someone would 
bring a portable radio and 
there woujd be dancing, and 
singing. People would com- 
plain about us making noise. 
The police came and told us 
to get off the island and 
“don’t bother coming back.” 
We told them we weren’t 
hurting anybody. He shoved 
one of the guys and we got 
off. We went back the next 
day. 

under surveillance 

The cops didn’t bother us 
for a couple of months. We 
figured it was because we 
were in the open and they 
could watch us. They had 
one plainclothes cop stand 
around across the avenue 
from us and watch us from 
one of four comers. Cops are 
always easy to spot. In the 
summer when they’re trying 
to look like anyone else, they 


Y O U T H 

always wear these quarter 
sleeve shirts with a newspa- 
per folded in their back 
pocket. Inside the news- 
paper they keep their service 
pistol. Every once in a while 
we would just stand in the 
middle of Broadway and 
point at the detective. Every- 
one Walking in the street 
would look at him. It would 
drive him crazy. 


Everything Seems Backwards 

there wasn’t 


Sometimes I think this 
world we live in is very child- 
ish. Everything seems to be 
backwards. What we are told 
is supposed to be most impor- 
tant to us are material things, 
not other people. 

Where I work we do very 
small, dose work. It’s very 
hard on your eyes and the 
lighting is bad. Our super- 
visor got all excited because 
someone had put in a com- 


One Girl in a “Boys’ 

LOS ANGELES.— When I 
moved to Long Beach, the 
high school I attended had 
started to have co-education- 
al classes in the print shop 
and wood shop classes. . 

When a guy comes into 
such a class, he is astounded 
to see a girl running a job off 
on a press. His first question 
generally is, what’s a girl do- 
ing in a print shop? The an- 
swer is she’s interested in this 
type of work. 

GIRL IN THE SHOP 

The first girl I met in print 
shop at school was a very in- 
teresting person to know. She 
was deaf but "could read lips 
and give you an answer as 
quickly as anyone else. She 
could set type faster than 
anyone in the shop. She could 
handle a press better than 
bur best pressman in the 


” High School Class 

shop. She did paper-cutting, 
book-binding perforation. On 
the side, she was both print 
shop teachers’ secretary. I 
didn’t find out until much la- 
ter that she wfes married to 
a printer. She helped every- 
one she could jvhen they had 
home work or, were in trouble. 
STUDENT STRIKE 
A few weeks after we got 
over the shock of seeing a 
girl in the shop, one of the 
teachers gave her a failure* 
notice, because she “attracted 
the boys” and got “their 
minds off their work.” She 
cussed him out and walked 
out of the shop. The boys had 
a sit-down strike. That is, 
we stood in groups and threw 
the bull and didn’t do any 
work until she came back. 
Then we went back to work. 

— High School Graduate 


plaint that 
enough light and asked that 
we have lamps for the ones 
who have to do the closest 
work. 

He started to tell us that 
we had the most light in the 
whole plant. He said we 
should feel sorry for the poor 
girls who worked where the 
light was worse. He started 
this song and dance routine 4 
because it would look bad for 
him if there were too many 
“legitimate complaints” in his 
department. 

During the heat wave out 
here, when it was 110 de- 
grees, he told us he didn’t 
think it was so hot. He wasn't 
working and could stay in the 
air-conditioned office with the 
other bosses. We found out„ 
too, that the quota of girls 
who had to pass rout in one 
day, before they would let us 
go home early, was Seven, 
The quota was more than 
filled each day because there 
is a lot of heat in the plant 
Where the ovens are. 

I just ask myself if this ' 
is what human beings Were 
put on earth for — to be 
carried out on stretchers 
from heat prostration that 
someone sitting in a nice 
air-conditioned office some- 
where can make a little 
more money off them. 


O 
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Just A Housewife 

By Mrs. Martha Hunt 


The other day, when I was 
at the doctor’^ office, I luck- 
ed up a copy of -the March 
Women’s Home Companion. 
An article by Arnold Toyn- 
bee, on the minority question, 
interested me very much. 

. He said there were revolu- 
tions taking place among 
the Negro people, the people 
of ‘ the - Far East and many 
minority groups; but, he 
said, the women of the world 
are suffering the most. He 
spoke of women and their 
problems today, in terms of 
a revolution, because they’re 
living in a world of contra- 
diction, particularly the wom- 
en of the Western world. 

TnK CONTRADICTIONS 

From childhood on they 
are taught that education is 
as important for them as for 
their brothers. After striving 
to attain it and struggling 
for years, they are plunged 
into a decision of being either 
good mothers and dutiful 
wives by forfeiting all their 
framing or facing spinster- 
hood or divorce because they 
insist on going ahead with 
the work that they were 
trained to do. This is the 
dilemma of the career wom- 
an. 

The housewife has still an- 
other dilemma to face. She 
finds that although her mod- 
em appliances have aided her 
tremendously, she still cannot 
find enough hours in the day 
to be the “good’ K mother that 
is required of her by all the 


child psychology books and 
the good and beautiful wife 
she must be to keep hubby 
from seeking a Marilyn Mon- 
roe to replace her. 

WIVES AND HUSBANDS 

Mr. Toynbee states that 
the dilemma of the housewife 
is that the appliances of to- 
day have not replaced the 
need for another human be- 
ing to work by her side. This 
is shown by the fact that 
husbands are being drawn in 
to help in all the little human 
things. 


Wife Is Prisoner In Her Own Home 


PENNSYLVANIA. — My 
husband is making me a pris- 
oner in my own home. I never 
get out of that house. I’m 
locked up with my kids all the 
time. It isn’t that I don’t 
love them, but you have to 
get away once in a while. 

The only time I get to go 
out is to go down- town shop- 
ping: Even then, I usually 
have to take the kids along. 
We never go out together, my 
husband and'I. Either he’ll 
be too tired, or he’ll go out 
alone. That’s what doesn’t 
seem fair. He can just get 
up and go out somewhere if 
he wants to, but I can’t. 


HE’S PERFECT, BUT . . 

I don’t want people to get 
me wrong. My husband, oth : 
erwise is a very good hus 
band. He loves me, our 
children, and our home. 
He is a very good provider. 
He brings all his money 
home. He doesn’t run around 
with other women that I 
know of. I think he is a per- 
fect husband — except for this 
one thing— that I am a pris- 
oner, in spite of all this. 

I think it should be equal. 
If a man goes out, a woman 
should too. He works o„ut 
eight hours a day. I stay 


PORTRAIT OF A REBEL FATHER 


I have recently finished 
reading a book called, Por- 
trait of a Rebel Father, by 
Nora Connolly O’Brien. The 
reminiscences are true and re- 
volve around her father, 
James Connolly, leader of the 
1916 Easter Rebellion in Ire- 
land. 

I have an eighteen month 
old daughter and while read- 
ing this book, I kept think- 
ing of her and how much love 
and respect and genuine hap- 
piness will she find in her 
family life. 

Nora Connolly O’Brien 
grew up in a poverty stricken 
country. Her father was a 
rebel and sometimes not a 
very popular one. There was 
a unity of purpose in the fam- 
ily, a very large family, which 
bound them all together. 
There doesn’t seem to have 
been any domination on the 


part of the father or mother 
or anyone else. Each member 
of the family developed and 
responded as he saw fit. 

I’ve read many books about 
various rebel leaders and in 
most cases they were por- 
trayed as outcasts in their 
families, poor providers, no 
time for the children and the 
poor wife had to take in 
washing to keep the family 
from starvation. Never before 
have I read about a family 
who so completely approved 
of their father and did so 
much to help him. I’ve never 
read about a father for that 
matter, or even knew a father 
who shared his ideas so will- 
ingly with ’his wife and kids. 

It is implicit in this book 
that the profound respect 
James Connolly had for his 
wife and children could never 


allow him to exclude them 
from any part of his life nor 
could it allow them to sink 
into a life which would ex- 
clude him. 

Connolly was shot before 
an English firing squad. Be- 
fore he died he had this to say 
to his wife, “Don’t cry, 
Lillie,” he pleaded, “you’ll un- 
man me.” 

“But your beautiful life, 
James,” Mamma sobbed, 
“your beautiful life.’’ 

“Hasn’t it been a full life, 
Lillie?” he said. “And isn’t 
this a good end?” 

Then when the weeping 
mother had been taken from 
the room, the daughter ran 
back from the door and kiss- 
ed him. He held her to his 
breast. 

“I’m proud of you, Nora 
girl.” Those were his last 
words to her on earth. 


home all the time. He has 
friends at work. They talk 
to each other, and get a 
chance to exchange their 
ideas. I have nobody to talk 
to but the kids. I have no 
one to exchange any ideas! 
with. 

He fusses because I h oiler 
at the kids. How else could 
it wind up? When you’re 
locked up with three kids alt 
day long, you’re bound to end 
up hollering. It usually ends 
up with me hollering at him, 
too. He says I don’t know: 
how to talk anymore. He’s 
right. It’s been so long since 
I’ve talked with people, I 
don’t know how. I just sit 
around and holler all day. . 

NOT TO RUN AROUND 

It’s not that I want to rani 
around. I just want to feel 
‘that if I want to go, I can. If 
you can’t feel that way, you 
feeTlike a prisoner. 

Some women don’t take it, 
They fight it out. Rather 
than fight that way, I stay 
home and take it. I fuss about 
it, but just fussing doesn’t cUf 
any good. 

My sister keeps telling me 
that the only thing to do is 
just go. That’s the only* thing 
that would prove I mean busi- 
ness. But that’s not so easy 
to do. You’re not sure what 
would happen and you hat© 
to risk ruining an otherwise 
good marriage. 

But when you reach a point 
you know that just talking 
won’t help, I guess you just 
have to do something. 


V 


-Housewife 
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EAST-WEST RELATIONS 
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China or to Stalin’s politics. 
For more than 25 years they 
were part of the peasant un- 
rest which was a genuine 
mass movement; The peas- 
ants refused to return to the 
old regime. They demanded 
that the armies Mao had 
built up against Chiang Kai- 
shek and against the Japa- 
nese invaders now be used 
for their liberation. That is 
what gave the Chinese Com- 
munists their boldness. 


power and to create a base 
for himself not among the 
poorest of the peasants but 
among the middle peasantry! 

On the one hand, Mao 
could open schools and hos- 
pitals. On the other hand he 
coupled these reforms with 
widespread purges which 
have given the world a new 
word — “brainwashing.” The 
brainwashing is not limited 
to “capitalists” or “landlords” 
but was directed against all 
revolutionary opponents to 
his totalitarian regime. 


They were supported by 
the mass movement, it is 
true, but they didn’t depend 
©n it. Their armies carefully 
by passed the few industrial 
centers, like Shanghai, and 
swept into the vast agricul- 
tural regions where the peas- 
ants were waiting for them 
with open arms. It wasn’t 
only the peasants who were 
with them. Whole layers of 
intellectuals and liberals 
flocked to them, thrilled at 
the prospect of a new order. 


COUNTER-REVOLUTION 


The Communists had a net- 
work of administrative bu- 
reaucracies which they auto- 
matically installed. When 
they took over the govern- 
ment of China, they took 
over the State complete with 
total controls. 


The Chinese Communists 
are free from the taint of 
personal corruption and col- 
laboration with the discred- 
ited Western imperialist pow- 
ers. Under the circumstances, 
various colonial leaders can 
look at the Chinese Commu- 
nists and feel confident that 
they, too, can take over and, 
in the name of reform, im- 
pose a total control under 
their own leadership. This is 
not only irrespective of the 
hardship and terror against 
the peasant masses in whose 
name they move, but it is in 
direct preparation for World 
War III. 


WORLD OUTLOOK 


On the one hand, the gov- 
ernment of Mao Tse-tung 
broke up the huge estates of 
the old corrupt landlords and 
gave small family plots to 
millions of land-hungry peas- 
ants. On the other hand, with 
great terror and little mech- 
anization, he moved, first and 
foremost to consolidate his 


If there is one thing that 
Mao . knows as well as Rus- 
sia’s Khruschev, it is that 
nothing has been decided by 
World War II or by Korea. 
The division of the world into 
tyvo main camps, U. S. and 
Russia, is pulling to a totali- 
tarian solution. 


As against this, the Chi- 
nese masses have not yet had 
their say. Moreover, forced 
industrialization is creating a 
Chinese working class whom 
Mao will not again be able to 
by-pass as he did in 1947. 
That, and not Mao’s or 
Khruschev’s will, will be de- 
cisive. 


An Appeal to Our Readers 


Dear Reader, 

News & Letters, which has been appearing but 
a short time, tries to be a very modest paper. It is 
not out to formulate a program for reshaping the 
world. It tries, in its own way, to be the medium 
through which Workers, Women, Negroes and Youth 
are best able to express their thoughts, air their 
grievances, tell how they think the world can be 
made a better place in which to live. 


We do our utmost to listen to what other people 
have to say and not to tell other people what to do. 
That, if nothing else, distinguishes us from all other 
papers. » 


But' News & Letters is a small paper. Its articles, 
letters, cartoons, its finances and its circulation are 
all carried on by working' people, with no thought 
other than how they can help the paper. 

We feel that you, the reader, want to see this 
paper succeed. You can help in many ways. First, 
you can sit down and write your story for publication. 
You can subscribe and get your friends to send in a 
subscription of $2.50 for a year. You can make a 
financial contribution to help defray the costs of pub- 
lication. You can see that your friends write for and 
circulate the paper. 

News & Letters needs your help and you need 
the paper as a means of contact with people all over 
the world. Together we can make News & Letters a 
paper that is a vital force in our lives. 
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PARALYSIS & TYRANNY 

The empty smiles of the 
summit conference in 
Geneva, late last summer, 
became quite frozen short- 
ly thereafter, as was to 
have been known even be- 
fore they first appeared 
(See NEWS & LETTERS, 
Aug. 19). 

No more smiles at the 
second Geneva conference 
just dragging to an end. 
Even the most enthusiastic 
commentators write gloom- 
ily about deadlock and 
paralysis.- They sigh that 
the Western powers seem 
to lack a unity of purpose 
and a boldness of program.. 
They hint that Russia, 
thanks to its totalitarian 
control at home can follow 
its aims vigorously and 
with determination. 

Let us look then, at 
these four powers who con- 
trol the . fate of the world 
today and pretend to speak 
in the name of more than 
two billion people. 


FRANCE 

The measure of French 
decay is to be Taken in the 
man who now heads the 
government, Edgar Faure. 
How long he will remain 
prime minister is anybody’s 
guess. French politics is 
like a roulette game. 


STATE... 


Just recently, while the 
Moroccan revolt against 
French rule was at its 
highest and France was 
ripped by violent strikes, at 
home and by popular dem- 
onstrations against cin- 
scripts being sent to fight 
in North Africa, one 
French deputy cynically 
described the Edgar Faure 
Government as “the politi- 
cal equivalent of a badly 
run brothel.” 


He is a slick operator 
who has won the reputa- 
tion of being clever and 
charming. He uses every 
public relations trick as a 
policy of government. He is 
a marvel of energy when it 
comes to having little pri- 
vate conferences, dinner 
dates and luncheon engage- 
ments where he makes 
clever conversation. 


Above all, his policy has 
been to appease the most 
reactionary elements of 
France, while at the same 
time keeping the support 
of the so-called liberals. To 
complete the picture, in his 
latest successful maneuver, 
to have early elections at 
the end of this year, he is 
reported to have the sup- 
port of the Communists. 


The cement binding them 
all together is fear of a 
popular movement which 
will sweep them all into 
the incinerator of history, 
for the French workers 


Looking at this decay, 
the American press very 
grandly offered advice to 
the French. The Detroit 
News openly advised them 
that they need a dictator, 
a strong man to lead them 
back to glory. The New 
York Times was more dig- 
nified, they advised the 
French to subordinate their 
differences and pull to- 
gether in the interests of a 
rebirth of French power in 
world affairs. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Great Britain, whose em- 
pire is cracking up under 
the blows of colonial revolt 
in Asia and Africa and 
even in Cyprus, is looking 
fearfully at the possibility 
of depression at home. 


The Tory Government 
has nothifig to offer except 
to encourage business and 
to warn the workers to 
produce more and to spend 
less. As one example, the 
acute housing crisis which 
has beset England since 
the war has kept millions 
of workers in shocking liv- 
ing conditions. This has 
just been intensified by a 
Government - encouraged 
rise in rents which hit the 
workers a double blow. 


The Labor Party, hoping 
to profit from the troubles 
of the Tories, is busily 
studying its own belly- 
button. Try as it may, it 
has nothing to offer Bri- 
tish workers except more 
of the same: Government 
controls, tighten the belts 
and, above all, no unauth- 
orized strikes. 


RUSSIA 

The Russian crisis, in a 
way, is very neatly sum- 
med up in Molotov’s recent 
experiences. That man has 
weathered every storm and 
purge which has torn Rus- 
sia and he has definitely 
kept up as the foreign min- 
ister. 


Yet, on the eve of this 
recent Geneva conference, 
where he came to represent 
Khruschev and to cool off 
the earlier smiles, he is 
made to retract in a public 
confessional, his statement 
that Russia is only “on the 
way” to completing social- 
ism. Instead, he is forced 
to say that socialism has 
indeed been completed in 
Russia. 


Since 1927 this same 
Molotov has been saying 
socialism was completed in 
Russia and on the eve of 
World War H he said that 
not only was socialism 
completed but they were 
going on to the “higher” 
stage of Communism. 


Molotov’s retraction is 
not for the Russian masses 
who don’t believe anything 
he says. 


Iron Curtain where the un 
.rest intensifies daily. Thei 
see no difference betweei 
Russian rule and other im 
perialist rule except tha 1 
the present is harsher thaj 
the past has been. Fo 
these, Molotov is forced t( 
say “We have completec 
what you have only start 
ed,” that is, “peoples’ de 
mocracy.” 

• ' ' i 

Khruschev is afraid of! 
recurrence* of what hap 
pened in East German; 
when Beria’s puppet “ap 
proved” of the demonstra 
tion which developed int 
the June 17th revolt. * 

The planners of Russia, 
who are expert at gran- 
doiae plans and pitiable 
accomplishment and who 
are even more cynical of 
the human element than 
any other ruling class; 
have suddenly burst forth 
with such concern for 
the thought and creativ- 
ity of the poor worker 
whose capacity must go 
into automation. These 
planners are suddenly 
full of talk that the en- 
gineers will fail unless 
the creative capacity ol 
the worker is incorporat- 
ed in their plans. 

This accomplishes tv! 
things : 1) It blames tl 
engineers in advance f( 
the inevitable failure < 
Khruschev’s plans. 2) It 
a sop to some of the unit 
stewards in England ar 
, elsewhere who see tl 
breakdown of automatic 
machines in the Unite 
States but see no sue 
breakdown in Russia whe 
they see jio machines 
all, only blueprints. 


have no use whatever for 




His retraction is beamed 

tr> thA satellites hehind the 


UNITED STATES 

We have been repeated 
assured that Dulles h 
Eisenhower’s full confiden 
in his Geneva policies. , . 
a loss to explain the dea 
lock, however, it is hint 
that the international j 
ralysis is caused by t 
President’s heart attack. 

It isn’t the President 1 
heart attack. It is tli 
resistance of the Amer 
can workers and the fa< 
that there is no total 
tarian regime to contri 
them. , 

So obvious is the resi 
ance of the workers a 
their refusal to accept 1 
enthusiastic, statistics 
present prosperity and th 
bright future under 6a 
talism that Republic 
spokesmen have b e 
shouting warnings to 
who will listen. They h: 
repeatedly said, in rec 
weeks, that the Dei 
era tic-minded trade un 
leadership is out to 
political power and 
transform our “traditic 
way of life.” 

This they say of the 
bor bureaucracy, with 
whose help industry cc 
not maintain product 
The daily, unending res 
ance of the worker in 
plant against his ui 
leadership, no less t 
against managemenl 
proof of this. 
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By CHARLES DENBY 

Facts About Communists? 

■ A reader has written to a&k for facts about the support 
sympathy the Communists are said to be giving Reu- 
r when it suits their line. (See READERS’ VIEWS, p. 

I would say, first, that his experience in the union or 
[polities has not meant very much. Any woker can give 
t a hundred examples of things that have happened to 
i in any given time at the hands of both the company 
l the union leadership. But when you ask him for the 
ts, what are you asking for? Proof? 

IAT KIND OF PROOF? 

If a worker tries to give proof he usually finds himself 
an awful mess. Both the company and the union will 
r, “Prove it.” Then, all they have to do is. deny a partic- 
r fact. 

: I have known it to be a fact that workers have been 
1 still are being pointed out by union leaders to the 
npany. I have also known workers to be paid off and 
ed by the union having the company do it. But to give 
le facts” isn’t easy. 

A worker made the statement in the Ford plant where 
l biggest base of Communist workers are in Detroit, that 
l C. P. was in support of Reuther since the Geneva Con- 
ence. This worker was a supporter of Reuther, active in 

1 caucus for some time after the Conference. The union 
etion was coming up. He stated that many of the Corn- 
mists ran for office in that caucus and were elected by 
pporting the Reuther program. 

SIJT1IERITES WOULD DO THE SAME 

The reader stated that in his local union in California, 

2 C. P. is different from what they are here in that they 
ovoke wildcat strikes there. The Reutherites would do 
e same if some opposition was in power and he wanted 
■show the workers they are the good leaders in order to 
t the power away from the oppostition. 

We will get nowhere, therefore, by pointing to any 
lgle incident, whether it relates to the labor bureaucracy 
the . Communists, which shows them “for” or against 
e strike. One day they will lead strikers all over the place, 
e next day they will hate nothing worse than workers 
10 will strike. 

The point is not as simple as the reader seems to think 
that the Communists are trying to reproduce here the 
nditions which exist in Russia. Surely it is not because 
ey have any belief, “false” or otherwise, that they are 
ying to help the workers. 

EADERS AND PLANS 

These are not the things that move them. What moves 
:em is that they think of themselves as the leaders who 
ive all the plans ready for everything and the workers 
’e the backward ones who can do nothing for themselves 
k| therefore should do their bidding. 

The reader seems to say the same thing and I feel he 
eanst he same thing. But I must make clear that Reuther 
the same because both have this conception and picture 
‘ themselves, though one is for Russia and the other is 
•r America. Each feels himself to be a master who is to 
> the leading and the planning while they force the work- 
's to follow and increase production, no matter where 
ley are. 
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What's Become of the 8-Hoar Day? 

“My whole life is spent in the plant,” an auto production worker said, “and every- 
! day you will hear workers say, ‘I went home, washed up, went to sleep and here I an* 
again.’ This overtime has changed everything so you come home to eat and sleep— 
that’s all home is.” 

Yet on the very day, December 5th, that this production worker declared that over- 
time has destroyed the eight-hour day, Walter Reuther, the auto workers’ president, 
glibly told the newly merged AFL-CIO convention that the eight-hour day is one of 
1 o, , , , , The problem of the work 
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AN EIGHT-HOUR 
LAW DECISION 

BUFFALO, May 29.— 
Henry J. Warren, sup- 
erintendent. of the Bar- 
ber Asphalt Company, 
was committed* to jail 
this morning by Judge 
Seaver for refusing to 
pay a fine of $25 im- 
posed several months 
ago for violation of the 
State law which pro- 
hibits the employment of 
men at city work for 
more than eight hours a 
day. . . . 

The company will take 
the ease to the Supreme 
Court of the United 
States to get a decision 
as to the constitutional- 
ity of a law fixing the 
hours of labor. 


labor s great gams. ... ' ... 

week is not something that 

will be faced within the 
For the union leadership, next ten or 12 years . 

the eight-hour day is little ‘‘When does my day begin 
more than a bookkeeping de- and w h en does it end?” is 
vice whereby the worker is the critical question that 
forced to work long hours, workers face today. 

He is forced to work the long 

hours, not only because the Reuther is well known for 
cost of living demands over- his habit of promising pie- 
time pay, but because the in-the-sky. He makes glitter- 
company and the union both ing speeches about the fu- 
demand overtime work. ture, for which he can’t be 

held responsible today, while 
he ignores and opposes the 
EMPTY PHRASES resentment of the workers 

_ . against what is going on right 


EMPTY PHRASES 


• In his speech to the cut- 

..The company will take and . dried conve „ t ion, Reu - now ‘ 
the case to the Supreme . , , 

Court of the United ther said > If you wlH look In 1953 and 19*" when 
States to get a decision at the possibilities you will there wag a sharp . } tt 
as to the constitutional- find that within the next ten unemployment> gome of the 

^ ° r 12 ^ ^ AmeriCa " leadership played 

labor. people can dQuble their living around w . th the gix . hom . 

standards - We Can have h,gh ' and five-day week. The.min- 
TRIBUNE, WEDNES- er wa ges . . . and we can , .. wor .i.„ r „ w „ nt i k 

DAY, JUNE 6, 1894.) h _ vp - „ hortpr work wee k ” workers went acK 

have a shorter worK wee . WO rk and got some bar- 

gaining power, the leadership 

I If?., ..... .. J I settled for the so-called 

I MmC MMt& M OSijanOni 2 Guaranteed Annual Wage 
| m M • a w- ' 99 J? and said that the next goal, 

1 MB iff St Of row* . . . | “within ten or 12 years,” 

9 _ | will be the 30-hour week. 


He His Payment 

High or Low ... 


Guys have been working 
a hell of a lot, ten hours 
a day seven days aweek, 
which it a new development 
at Chrysler. They say, 
“You’ve got to get it when 
it’s there, it may not be 
there long.” 

Auto Worker 
Los Angeles 


They told us we’re sup- 
posed to be working ten 
hours a day, five arid six 
days a week. The truth is 
we never know from one 
day to the next if we’re go- 
ing to work or not, nor 
how many hours. 

GM Worker 
Detroit 




^ 1 L'a 


rooty 


Letter From North Ireland . . . Page 8 


I After 23 years at Chry- 
sler, I feel that my leisure 
is worth something. At 
three o’clock, I want to be 
totally free of this place. 
Saturday and Sunday, I 
want to be home so I can 
Work on my car or do what 
I please. 

AutoWorker 
Los Angeles 


In my neighborhood, 
the housewives were dis- 
cussing how their hus- 
bands worked ten and 
12 hours a day. All said 
they would rather not 
have such beautiful ap- 
pliance but would rather 
have their husbands 
home with them. 

Housewife 
Los Angeles 


I “Reuther says he got us 
20c,” the auto worker con- 
tinued. “If that were so the 
company wouldn’t play 
around with overtime and 
we wouldn’t need to work 
overtime. But since he only 
got us lc, the claim that the 
American worker is taking 
home the highest pay is not 
based on regular pay but on 
all this overtime. 

. It is the same in coal. 
Lewis boasted about the $2 
raise he recently won. It 
wasn’t the money, in Lewis’ 
narrow and vulgar sense, 
that the miners are strug- 
gling for. Not only are so 
many miners now permanent- 
ly unemployed, but automa- 
| tion in coal is exerting such 
) pressure upon them that 
| their very safety, health and 
l lives are under threat. The 
I shortening of the work day 
| — and their control over their 
) conditions of labor — is of 
| pressing concern to the min- 
i ers, not Lewis’ cheap $2 
! raise. 

n (Continued on Back Page) 
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A DOCTOR SPEAKS 


BY M.D. 


:. ■■■ ■ i no AT. and ITS PEOPLE a 

Company Fouls Up Miners' Lives 


INDIVIDUALITY — A LUXURY OR A NECESSITY 


FAIRMONT, W. Va. — By the time you find out to the men who work in the 
T We’ve been getting two or that you don’t have to work, mine. If they say no work. 


Walking along a busy city street, I was attracted by ve ™*n b «llh g wu um puu™ t u .vc - A * " “i 

a sign in a large store window, filled with modern furniture, lu'ee days a week latdy The it's too late to do anything that is it and hnndmls of 

° ° 7 lnr.1- 4i- rMA T av/\f mfr nbAftlr if if- «vof« Aovlr An Allf- m OA h a \7Ai TA r a LrO IT IY1* 


a sisn m a wiYe stuit? wmuuw, uueu wiui iiiuutMii luirnuu^, , « , * *. a 

It read, “You too can have the luxury of individuality.” last 5 ima 1 -f ch eck it before it gets dark. An out- men have to it regard, 
9 was for four days. Four days fit as big as the one we work less of what they might nav^ 

Into my office, came a patient, recuperating from gall work for half a month. I fpr ought to know when there done or whether they want 
bladder surgeiy. She was disturbed by the hospital bill, handed my check to my wife, is going to be work at least or don’t want to work, 
which she had found much higher than expected. Though but she just looked at it. a day ahead of time. But But if the mine manage- 
her illness was covered by insurance, she had paid an “What can I do with that?” they seem to enjoy keeping ment says there is work, 


additional $125.00 to the hospital over the amount paid she asked. 

by the insurance company. BETTER NOT WORKING st ory if you’re in the mine Because the next day that; 

EXPENSIVE MEDICINE . With pay checks like this, or out-always waiting on the 

I looked over the bill and noted repeated charges of it’s better not to be working. ~ yo . . . P y f 

$8.50 for a vial of - antibiotic medicine, given by injection If I wasn’t working at all, NO EXCUSES FROM THEM have a legitimate excuse^ ^ 
twice a day after the operation. This price appeared ex- I’d get $30 a week sent to P ne fbmgs . that not going to wor . \ K 

cessiye, and I called a nearby druggist to ask about; it. my doonThat would all be ^pes the men is that the 

He said that his charge to a patient was $2.50. I then clear money. But with what company has it a e way. y % ... ... J 

phoned two other hospitals and found that one wanted I m making now, by the time J Qr Ianation approval is illegitimate. 

$5.00, the other $13.75 for the same medicine. It was then the deductions are taken out & P : — - 

quite clear about the extra $125.00. — the union dues, social sec- Tnp-ri ggl HAT 0*1 

urity, income tax, doctor fees W TlJIT Tiip VlflYl 
ADMINISTRATIVE OVERHEAD and the rest-I don’t clear as IlclL lllC f 

wlien I called the hospital pharmacist and told him much as I would be not puRSGLOVE, W. Va. — It the extension of the supply j 

what I had learned, his explanation was that the hospital working at aH * , W as getting near the end of [track. 


us guessing, to just sit and “you’d better show up or have 
wait and call. It’s the same a good reason for missing, 
story if you’re in the mine Because the next day that: 


What the Man Said 


PURSGLOVE, W. Va. — It the extension of the supply ^ 
was getting near the end of [track. 


bad to pay the salary of a graduate nurse to give the in- jt j gn ’t just the pay check the shift and about a half a LOOK GOOD 


jection. But when I pointed out that the $18.50 per day tbat }g a ]j f ouled up You can dozen of us were killing a 

AIL A .. 1 ,1 P ... *1 n L /A /I WIlVIl'riMfV « y", WtnAA *L» A L t* _L_’' .. J. A M rfAlYWTf “t A 


the patient paid for a bed included nursing service, he re-, r , .. ... ii l iCW iiimuico wciui v * ,u i — — w "■■■ 

luctantlv agreed to come down to $5.00 for the same er ° an > 1 ® e the man trip. We were all examined the place from all 

** l fltnF tt/y.t Tf . .. . , , - 1 r il. 1 t . wT.. 2.A. ^ „ 1. , 


few minutes before going to The cutter and his buddy 


medirino in the future. \ * days that you don’t work. If talking at the end of the sup- angles. No matter how you 

, I know that I’m not going P i v track when we saw the looked at it. it didn’t look, 

£ ; Patient had come to me for surgery even though tQ WQrk j can make lans ^ tion bnss come around a good at all. The posts could 
through her job she was covered by a surgical and hospital cor u e r with the cutter and be cut out from only one ap- 

plan, which required no additional payments. She had re- , bis helner “That’s it,” he nroaeh. all of the others were 

jected this plan, because she could not select her own in S- But y° u can t even do gaid « Now j ust cut those blocked off with falls except 
doctor, but had to take the Surgeon employed by the or- that the way the company is ^ (mt and ]et ft CO me in.” where the supply track was, : 
gaixization. working it. .. The machine couldn’t «ret in 


We all looked, to see what al-wv t}iA nitter did cutl 
I found it difficult to explain things to the patent's TOST WAIT he talking ahont. It was tho „ osts out there was a 

satisfaction. That sign in the furniture store window kept _ ' , , ,, , , - „ 

... .. ... . , „ at fire-t when we were a mess. The top was bad on good chance of bemy caught 

running through my head. Should individuality be a luxury? Al nrst > wnen we were d l , , , r, ,,, Tf Tlic , 

slacking off work, we could this section and there had m the fall. If he and his bud 
Biologists have long accepted the great importance f a ii q a dv were not crushed nv the 

«f variation and individual differences in the physical evo m> at about 11 a m. and been « ^ J* A , a „ itself, they >Mt he 

lution of the human race. But what about thinking and feel- out ^ wo were to w 0 ® cioss . ’ trapped behind the fall since 

ing? The inner drives which differentiate one person from work that afternoon. But but the mtei section a on r3rev j ous falls had blocked all' 

another and which are the source of movement and growth, then it was “Call back at shored up withj bars and other means of getting away i 

seems to me to be something more than a luxury. noon.” It has reached the posts. These were sagging from that particular -spot on 

ti .. , , , i , noint now that thev tell vou from the excessive weight the section. 

I knew this woman to be a member of a clerks union. P oinc now tnax me y teu y° u 

It was through this union that she had received the com- to call back about one o’clock that was pressing down on The cutter came to where 

plete coverage medical plan, which she had chosen not to in the afternoon. It takes them, but they were holding we were all gathered after 

use. The union officials had obtained this concession, paid twenty cents to make a call, the intersection up. The idea looking over t e p . 

for by the employers, and they had come with it to the „ n vmJ u„ v „ tn nav in a i ot was to cut the posts out with know if I want to c 

membership as a - re at victory ? yOU haVe to P f Y “ a cutting machine and let the Posts out or not. It sure 

P " ry ’ of ways, even when you re to come j n Then the work doesn’t look good to me, ..he 

INDIVIDUALITY AND ACTIVITY no t informed that there is G f cleaning up the fall could said. The best thing to do 

Unions were formed by the actions of working men work. proceed and be followed with would koto some cables 

** 3 nvn'l Fna IhiaTti onAimn a AAllDrA 


and women to improve the conditions, under which they — — — 

liye. But any real and permanent betterment in people’s / //■*?#• 1 s\ J lf/ s> I n’ J t f 

lives emerges only through their own thinking, their own / IXJLV l(J / > (Ait rV L II I 

wants and their course of action. The organization that v ^ 

does things to and for a person, (even when it improves CASSVTLLE, W. Va. — Two [KEEP GOING I- 


proceed and be followed with would be to get some cables 
. and tie them around a couple 


of the posts and null them 
out. This could be done from 
the supply track approach 
and the danger of anyone 
bein°r injured or trapped, 
could thus be avoided. 1 


does things to and for a person, (even when it improves CASSVTLLE, W. Va.— Two KEEP GOING AND FIX . . j n - ed Qr tapped 
his living condition) without the individual’s full and active mechanics were talking about “It’s bad enough that you , be avo i ded- \ 

involvement, is unable to use the force and direction of their work in general. They are kept busy for every min- j 

the necessity which flows from individuality. Under such got on the subject of the con- ute with 'the boss looking THE MAN SAID < 

conditions, jthe final result is more often degradation rather tinuous miner section. The down your collar every sec- jy. (- b | s exchange of opin- 
than betterment. shorter of the two mentioned ond. If it isn’t your boss, it s . Qng and conclusions, the sec- 
something about being a lit- some other big wheel who is WP > re no t 

Individuality is not a luxury, but a necessity for tle overweight and said he’d checking you. But the “min- to pul i Eh^tn’ The man 

all humanity. V' : • ’-been trying ' to keep his er” doesn’t go down if a ^ to cut them’ out, and- 

■ — — — i — — — — — — weight down. . hose, or something that , , , , , eotta do ” ' 

■ — SHUT DOWN AND FTX doesn’t really effect the run- * 


He was referring to the sup 


A WEST VIRGINIA MINER SAYS: 


I think the paper is all right! Of course, it’s going 
tp take some patience. If you haven’t any patience, you 
might as well quit now. You’re going to find people 
criticizing you. Don’t stop for that. If Booker T. 
Washington had stopped, those monuments to him 
wouldn’t be there now. He didn’t stop, he just kept 
going. ' 

Don’t think because your paper is small it won’t 
come to be larger, if you keep pushing at it. You’ve 
made your start and I believe you’ll really go some- 
where, if you just have the patience. 

— New Subscriber 
Jeri, West Virginia 


The tall mechanic told him, nmg of the machine, breaks intendent of the mine, who 
“Well now, I can tell you I’ve had to put hoses on that Q that moment was prob . 
what you should do if you machine while it was going ablv enioyin a hot cup of 
want to lose weight. Just go fuU blast And if you don t eoffee ^ hig office 0U the out- 
on the “miner” section. I think that’s doing something, gJde 

guarantee you that you’ll just try it. You’ve got to stay ' / 3 

lose weight. with that machine, replace a Every man there looked at 

“The kind of work you’re hose or something while it the boss in amazement. The 
doing now is a pleasure com- keeps grinding into the face, cutter looked at his buddy, 
pared to what you have to You have to eat all that dust, then back at the boss, strug- 
do on the “miner” section. It’s the same as eight cutting gling to keep his voice under 
About the only time you do machines working in one control. 

anything where you are now place with those eight chains “The man said! The man-* 
is when something breaks on the head going full blast, said? It may be very easy 
down. Get on the “miner” You have to watch that you for him to say, but me. and 
section and you’ll always be don’t get in the way of any my buddy are the ones who 
pushed to do something. If a moving parts and get a part have to do it. I don’t see him 
machine isn’t broken down, of you torn off, or be caught here anywhere. He’s outside, 
you’re doing some other job by the machine kicking back, and I’m going to make sure 
like pinning or running a “I don’t advise you to work that I get out there too.” ' 
buggy or shovelling — every- on that section, but if you With this, he turned and 
thing. You’re never caught up want to lose weight, you can walked off, his buddy at his 
on that, section.” sure do it there.” [side. 
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jew Union Contracts Take Away 
ghts Won By Workers 


DETROIT.— How much of 
Akers’ rights will the union 
-ders take away from them 
I give to the company? 
As one worker said. 
There is nothing left in 
he contract that belongs 
a ns anymore.” 

Several months ago we 
sre handed the new con- 
act at the meeting of rati- 
ation. No scholar in this 
hole wide world could have 
ad it, listening to the ne- 
at by the IJAW secretary, 
azey, at the same time and 
f ready to vote by the time 
i was through speaking, 
leaking. But that’s what 
a p p e n e d. Shortly after 
azey’s report the question 
as called to take a vote on 
bout a hundred pages of 
roing called the contract. 
[OMPANY’S RIGHTS 
Several weeks later, some 
orkers had finished reading 
. The first chapter deals ex- 
fusively with the company’s 
its over production and 
er the life of each worker 
le in the plant. The sec- 
chapter deals with what 
orkers have no right, in, 
ith regard, to production.. 


Everything in the shop 
hangs on the company and 
the shop representative writ- 
ing it up and getting it sanc- 
tioned by the local union and 
[then the international union 
before any direct action can 
be taken. 

A worker said, “If it was 
possible that you would hear 
from them and get action, it 
would not be too bad. But 
you never hear from them 
again." 

GETTING WORSE 

Each new contract is 
worse than the one before. 
When a worker was asked 
had he read the last one, 
he said, “No. The one 
before the last was bad 
enough. I hear this is 
worse. Why should I want 
to read it?” 

Any worker who can get 
the old contracts of ten or 
12 years ago and read them 
all to the present, will won- 
der when are the union lead- 
ers going to stop? Or when 
are the workers going to 
stop them? 

(Editor’s Note: We will 
return to the contract in 
future issues.) 


Big Pay Checks Look Good, 
But Grind is Unbearable 


foRCE 


USED ACAINST STRIKING WORKERS 


| WEST VIRGINIA. — This 
lonversation could have tak- 
n place. 

During the recent strike in 
fhdiana, TV showed pictures 
if the tanks and machine 
funners of the National 
Juard move on the striking 
vorkers. A boy was watch- 
ng. He said to his dad, 
'Daddy, whv did the gover- 
ior cab out the National 
3uard?” 

“To protect the peace,” 
mid his father, without put- 
ting down his paper. 

“But don’t the ^-Russians 
So that in a local disturb- 
ance? Don’t they bring in 
tanks and soldiers when 
there is a strike?” ' 

“Yes, the workers in Rus- 
sia don’t have the right to 
strike.” 

“But daddy, don’t those 
guys in Indiana have the 
right to strike?" 

“Yes, son, but they were 
causing a disturbance. They 
were destroying property and 
shooting.” 

“Couldn’t the company 
come to terms with the 
workers? How come the com- 
pany let some work while a 
strike was going on?” 

“Well, son, some people 
didn’t want to strike.” 

“But the majority did.” 

“Yes, but the minority 
have rights, too, son.” 

“But, if the minority didn’t 
win. an election, would they 
.pall the National Guard out 
to keep the majority from 
ruling?” 

“No, that’s different. The 
union isn’t a governing 
body.” 

“But daddy, isn’t it the 
only bodv the men have th 
protect them from the com- 
pany? They can’t get any 
protection from the govern- 
ment.” 


“Now, Son,” he said, tak- 
ing off his glasses, “Son, 
you’re confusing the issue.” 

“Well, I don’t see any 
difference between the gov- 
emment and the company. I 
think the National Guard are 
strikebreakers, and on the 
side of the company.” 

“That isn’t so, son, they 
are impartial.” 

“Well, why do thev always 
aim those guns at the work- 
ers. I never heard of a com- 
pany man getting shot by a 
policeman.” 

“Well, that’s so, but it’s 
only to keep the peace, and 
protect property.” 

“But dad, the worker’s 
property is his work and his 
conditions of work. Why 
don’t they protect that with 
the tanks and machine 
guns?” 

“Confound it, son, they 
can’t do that. This is a dis- 
pute between labor and man- 
agement. The government is 
imnartial.” 

“If that’s so, why didn’t 
the labor unions call in the 
military and police to point 
those guns at the company?” 

“Son, that would ruin free 
enterprise.” 

“Gee. dad. I don’t get it. 
Seems like the police are al- 
ways on the side of manage- 
ment, and are always ready 
to defend them against labor, 
just like in Russia, only the 
government and management 
are all the same thing.” 

“Good God, son, you can’t 
compare America with Rus- 
sia,” he said, loosening his 
tie. 

“Well, I’ll bet if you took 
a Russian worker to Indiana, 
he wouldn’t see much differ- 
ence in the wav a strike was 
handled over there and over 
here.” , 

"Maybe you’re right, son. 
Maybe you’re right. 


LOS ANGELES.— Recent- 
ly I was threatened by my 
foreman with a reprimand 
for refusing to work over- 
time. We have been working 
10- and 12-hour shifts for 
several months now, some- 
times for weeks straight 
without a day off. A number 
of us started to take a day 
or two off each week just to 
rest up. The big pay cheeks 
looked good but Hie grind 
was becoming unbearable. 
That’s when the foreman 
started to jump us. r 
“40-HOUR WEEK” 

I told the union commit- 
teeman that I didn’t think 
too much of a union contract 
which would allow the com- 
pany to work its men as 
long as they pleased. It 
seems that the union con- 
tract mentions the 40 hour 
week only to say that any 
time after 40 hours is to be 
paid at premium overtime 
rates. The company sched- 
ules the working hours as 
they please and the men have 
nothing to say about hours 
of work each day or the 
number of working days in 
each week. 

He told me this is an issue 
that the union has been 
fighting for many years. He 
said that maybe the next 
contract, three years from 
now, would have something 
to say on this. I let him 
know that any talk of what 
is going to happen in three 
years is just talk about pie 
in the sky. He had to agree 
with me that men who work 
these long hours are just 
shortening their lives. 

SICK CALL 

In talking around about 
this problem I did find out 
that there have been certain 


improvements made because 
the men themselves wouldn’t 
stand to have their home life 
completely broken by the 
company schedule. 

It used to be that the men 
wouldn’t know until Friday 
if they were going to have 
to work the weekend. Late 
one Friday, when the men 
were given notice of Satur- 
day work, they all decided 
not to come in Saturday. 
Everyone called in sick. Rep- 
rimands were given freely, 
but from then on the com- 
pany gave notice early Thurs- 
day of any Saturday work. 
Even now, though, they 
sometimes wait until Satur- 
day to give notice of Sunday 
work. 

12 HOURS A DAY 

The company also used to 
schedule 13 - hour working 
days. After 12 hours there 
was a compulsory 42 minute 
lunch break so the men were 
actually at work better than 
14 hours, including two un- 
paid lunch breaks. After some 
time of working this sched- 
ule all of the men started to 
clock out after eight hours 
of work. They refused to 
work any day overtime at 
all. 

Management held a long 
three hour meeting with the 
men over this. The outcome 
was that the maximum sched- 
uled day would be 12 hours 
and no one would be com- 
pelled to take that extra un- 
paid lunch break. 

The workers in mv depart- 
ment not only want to know 
when the company day ends 
and theirs begins, but they 
want overtime work to be 
voluntary and not compul - 1 
sory. 


Low Wages Make Workers Desperate 

work for almost nothing. 


WEST VIRGINIA— Wages 
are low enough in this pros- 
perous country without work- 
ing people working against 
themselves. But that’s what 
some of them are doing. 
They make me more angry 
than anything else does. 

I was' doing day work for 
one woman, when another 
woman. who had done some 
work for her son came to 
the house. He asked her how 
much he owed her and pulled 
out his money. 

She said she had only 
worked for him for four 
hours and asked him- for 97c! 

That’s what I call really 
undermining wages! I make 
$22 a*, week for going in six 
days, which isn’t much,* but 
it’s better than 97c. 

If it was only one woman 
you could say she might 
just be off her rocker, but 
there are advertisements in 
the paper from women who 
are begging to work for 50c 
an hour. 

It gets worse in the winter, 
When work on the farms gets 
slack and a lot of people 
come into town from their 
farms looking for some work. 
They must be so desperate 
for work that they offer to { 


That makes it hard on all 
the working people. Wages 
are low enough, but if we 
don’t all stick together things 
can get even worse. 


— Working Woman 


Nut Head Says* 



’That was some merger 
between the All. gnd CIO. 
Now we’re gonna get some- 
place.” 


Modern Working , 
Conditions Destroy 
Old Workers 

They just made some kind 
of change in the insurance 
plan at work. On the new 
cards we had to fill out was 
the question of how we want- 
ed the insurance paid out to 
the beneficiary, in a lump 
sum or monthly payments, hi 
case anything happens to you* 
There was a lot of joking 
about this but then the con- 
versation gpt on to how 
these companies are just 
rackets. You no sooner get 
your pay when you have to 
start giving a little here and 
a little there, before you 
know it there’s not much 
left. 

Although you know these 
people are just living off 
your back you got to have 
the insurance. If anything 
serious happens to you and 
you have no savings you’re 
stuck. 

If you don’t have money 
yon mean very little in this 
world. Before they let you 
into a hospital, my friend 
said, you could be bleeding 
to death, if you don’t have 
pash or an insurance card 
you can’t get in. 

It sure is a crazy world. 
My folks have worked hard 
all their lives and one of 
their biggest fears is what 
will happen when they can’t 
work any more. 

My neighbor stopped me 
one day, he was very unset 
and just wanted someone to 
talk to. He has been laid off 
for more than eight weeks 
now. He told me to work 
and save as much as I can 
now because when you get 
old nobody gives a darn. He 
said Packard was the worst 
company to work for. They 
laid off men with 21 years 
senority and kept younger 
men: 

Why should it be that 
“gold” is so important? That 
people who have worked hard 
all their lives can’t look for- 
ward to retiring, not at 65 
years old, when the average 
life span is 64, (they evea 
try to get an extra year out 
of you), but earlier. Or why 
does an older person have to 
retire if they still feel they 
can work. 

I have an aunt who is more 
than 75 years old. She was 
working till a few months 
ago in a laundry for 85 cents 
an hour. The company made 
it so miserable for her she 
finally did leave her job. But 
she is a big woman with a 
lot of energy and still wants 
to work, but they wanted to 
hire younger girls. I remem- 
ber her saying that they 
won’t get the young girls to 
stand on their feet for eight 
hours a day. She now lives 
on $60 a month social secur- 
ity. Her rent alone is $40, a 
month, so you figure it. 

Like my friend at work 
said. “In this money crazy 
world you can’t even get six 
feet under unless the plot is 
paid for.” 

— A. T. 


EDITORIALS 


WORDS NOT DEEDS 


There are many words written in daily newspapers and 
spoken from official platforms about the Supreme Court 
decision outlawing segregation in the recent interstate 
commerce railroad case. 


There are thousands and thousands of words about it 
from Negro leaders. But when it comes to brutality and 
death by white Southerners against Negroes there is very 
little in print by comparison — and no concrete action. 

They seem to want people to think that all they 
need is big legal la ws passed on the books. The more 
such laws are passed, the more beatings, shootings and 
Iynchings occur in the Southern States. 


The signs in the railroad stations, marked "For White 
Only, still hang in those stations. Days after the Supreme 
Court decision on interstate commerce, Negroes were still 
looking at those signs. 


Several months ago, a Negro priest was refused ad- 
mission to worship in Louisiana with white Catholics and 
was turned away by them to show how firm they were. 
Since then, a white Catholic woman was attacked and 
beaten by three other white Catholic women for teaching 
prayers to Negro and white children in the same class 
room. The Bishop excommunicated the three women after 
the teacher brought a suit in court against them. One must 
wonder would he have taken this action without the teacher 
suing the women. 


The question now is, wonh and the Supreme Court 
legal decision versus the living life of Negroes without 
any action to protect their civil rights as humans. 


There is no other minority in this country to whom 
it could happen in this way without some intervention by 
the federal law. Where is the democracy, the civil rights, 
the freedom which is now so often talked about' so loudly? 


. . . AND MORE WORDS 


The Seventeenth and last Convention of the CIO was 
held last week. Actor Melvyn Douglas recited a very mili- 
tant poein about how tough things were 20 years ago and 
how much better they are now thanks to the struggles of 
the CIO. 


Folk-singer Joe Glazer sang a few old union songs and 
When he sang "Joe Hill,’’ Walter Reuther joined him, say- 
ing he did not have permission from Jimmy Petrillo and 
he didn’t want to intedfere with unity by upsetting some of 
the AFL boys who are touchy about questions of jurisdic- 
tion. 


FACTS ABOUT 
COMMUNISTS? 


A number of times! 

News and letters: 

has reported that the Com- 
munists are having a, 
honeymoon with Reuther 
and that both are now 
united, because of the Ge- 
neva conference, against 
wild-cat strikes. I would 
like to see someone write 
an article on this for the 
papeie and present all the 
facts. ■ 


Where I work the union 
is dominated by an anti- 
Reuther faction. They cer- 
tainly are not having any 
honeymoon with the. Com- 
munists in the plant. In 
this local situation the 
Communists seem to be in- 
terested; .in provoking wild- 
cats and, in fact, were evi- 
dently very active in a re- 
cent one directed against 
the UAW international and 
Reuther. 


Then there were a lot of speeches about stout-hearted 
workers who struggled to organize themselves. 

An old needle trades worker who took part in the bit- 
ter struggles before World War I, when 'Told of these 
speeches, said, “I know what* we did them. That doesn’t 
excuse what they’re not doing now.” 

Finally, the new AFL-CIO Convention opened in the 
armory on 34th Street and Park Avenue, New York City. 
The opening prayer was by .Cardinal Spellman who prayed 
to Christ, the Worker, to guide the industrialists not to 
regard the new unified labor body as an enemy but rather 
as the protector of their interests. 

There were many speeches. About 15 million workers 
were represented by about 3500 delegates. It was a long 
road since the armory was first established to - maintain 
order after the great strikes of the last quarter of the 19th 
century. 

When president Meany w;as reported as having been 
invited to address the National Association of Manufactur 
ers, one commentator was heard to say, “How much more 
of this maturity can we stand?” ,• 


But the issue is more 
fundamental than tempo- 
rary factional blocs in the 
union movement. NEWS 
AND LETTERS has to be 
constantly aware that at 
certain points the Commu- 
nists "play dead” in the 
unions, at other times they 
are with the union bu- 
reaucracy against the 
ranks, and at still other 
times the* Communists can 
play at being friends of the 
rank and file against the 
bureaucracy. The funda- 
mental treachery remains 
throughout in that the 
Communist tactics are mo- 
tivated by the desire to 
duplicate Russian condi- 
tions in the United States 
in the false belief that this 
will "help” the workers. 
They want nothing more 
or less than a situation 
where (1) : all property is 
in the hands of the 'state; 
(2) : the state is in the 
hands of a small, ruthless 
and "intelligent” party ; 
and (3) : where the “stu- 
pid and backward” work- 
ers will produce Hke eager 
beavers without having 
“reactionary” thoughts of 
controlling production 
themselves in a free and 
human manner. - 


Editing Committee. 
Member 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
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See Worker’s Journal, 


STRIKES, CONTRACTS 

& conditions 


Readers 


Burroughs spent a lot of 
money propagandizing how 
terrific their benefit and 
insurance plans are for the 
workers. ~ But they never 
bothered to explain that 
it’s a 50-50 proposition and 
the worker has to pay half 
for this high-priced insur- 
ance. 


I remember those dark 
days of the Depression real 
well. How could you forget 
them ? They took every bit 
of furniture in oitr house 
—for the rent. But they’ll 
never do it again! I’ll make 
sure of that! What gets 
you is the thought of how 
hard you had to work for 
what you had. And they 
just took it without a blink. 
I still get mad about it, 
when I think of it, no mat- 
ter how long ago it was! 
I don’t think people will 
ever stand for that sort of 
thing again. 

Miner’s Wife 

Fairmont, W. Va. 


Everybody’s talking about 
the problem of automation. 
Some are saying that it will 
bring depression, others 
are saying that it will cause 

? , short recession and after 
hat better prosperity than 
ever. Reuther plays with 
the question. He pretends 
to use it against the com- 
pany when he’s bargaining 
but otherwise he keeps 
away from it. 


About three or four 


years ago, 


Ford was 


planning to put automa- 
tion into one of his plants 
Here’ ’and '^vas moving 
some equipment to Cleve- 
land to make room for 
the new automation ma- 
chines. The Ford local al- 
most struck to prevent it 
when Reuther stepped in 
and said: You don’t know 
anything about automa- 
tion so don’t play around 
with things you’re ignor- 
ant about and try to pre- 
vent them. 


WORKERS AND 
POLITICS 


I haven’t heard a single 
person hi the plant talk 
about Ike’s illness except 
from the point of view of 
being worried as to what 
would happen if Nixon suc- 
ceeded to the Presidency. 
The workers fear and hate 
Nixon even' more than they 
ever disliked Joe McCar- 
thy. If, as the rumors have 
it, Ike is planning to retire 
next Spring and let Nixon 
take over the remainder of 
the Presidential term, there 
is going to be extremely 
strong sentiment in the 
plant for a Presidential 
candidate who is definitely 
linked with the labor move- 
ment. Under these circum- 
stances the workers would 
accept Adlai Stevenson less 
than they did in 1952, al- 
though they might vote 
for him just to protest 
against the Republicans. 


The way I see politit 
it’s better to change evei 
year, or at least every foi 
years. If you keep a ml 
in four years and he’s g 
ing to do anything, 
ought to have got som 
thing done by that tim 
But if he’s in for four moi 
he’s not wanting to do a* 
more. He thinks he can c 
anything he pleases and 1 
gets to beiieve he owns tl 
office. They all promt 
everything. That’s one rei 
son I like Stevenson. I 
least he didn’t promise anj 
thing. 


Retired Miner 
West Virginia 


Recently I spoke to of 
of the members of the 1< 
cal union election commii 
tee about the results of a 
election. About ten percer 
of the membership ha; 
shown up for the election 
It was evident from tali 
ing to him that union ele< 
tions Were often won an 
lost not on the basis c 
any real issues but on th 
practical basis of whic 
candidate could, get mos 
personal friends down t 
vote. 


Machinist 

Los Angeles, Cali: 


Detroit 

Auto Body Worker 


The 'leaders of the Sovie 
Union and the Unite] 
States now have the worl 
on the brink of war. Wh 
is right and who is wron 
in what they call thei 
ideologies ? I say neithe? 
The United States is sup 
posed to be fighting fo 
freedom. How can we figh 
for freedom abroad whe 
a person here at hom 
must have the right eolo 
of skin and enough mono 
in order to obtain his free 
dom, and low enough moi 
als to keep it? 


Ex-GI "7 
West Virginia 


Our world situation tc 
day is not the result o 
loss of religion, loss of cii 
ture, or loss of confidence 
The_world’s present ma 
dash toward universal su: 
cide is the result of th 
seemingly never - endin 
contest for world market 
and natural resources be 
tween the West and th 
East. It serves only to hid 
the real tensions of th 
world ,t o d a y. It is Ufa 
worrying about the bean 
when the house is burnin 
down. 


The true tensions in th 
world today can be show 
more easily in Morocco o 
Kenya; All people — not on< 
not two, not a group*' o 
many — but all of thei 
want their eminent dignitj 
and they will sorneda 
have it. 


Burrough Worker 
Detroit 


Toolmaker 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


WVU Student 
Morgantown, W. Vs 
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NEGRO AMERICANS 

'The NAACP is trying to 
take a monopoly over the 
Till case. They’re politicians 
trying to make hay over it 
but they don’t propose to 
do anything about it. If 
there’s something to be 
done, these politicians will 
leave it to the people to do 
and then they’ll try to hold 
it back and use it for them- 
selves. 

Ford Worker 
Detroit 


I wanted to give out 
copies of the paper at the 
Till protest meeting call- 
ed by the NAACP on No- 
vember 13th at the Cow 
Palace here in San Fran- 
cisco. I went to the meet- 
ing in a downpour of rain 
and found that I couldn’t 
enter the grounds with 
the paper. 

This was an order 
from the Sheriff’s office 
of San Mateo County and 
it was enforced by a 
cluster of deputies and 
police officers. Accord- 
ing to a deputy, the 
NAACP had requested 
them to keep all radical 
literature out of the area 
that belongs to the Cow 
Palace arena. 

’ ’ ' Committee Member 


San Francisco 


It was bad enough tha.t 
they got away with mur- 
der, but they admitted the 
kidnapping, and got away 
with that. How they- let 
them get away with that 
beats me. When the Fed- 
eral Government says they 
can’t step in because of 
"State’s Rights” it’s like 
saying that the South won 
the Civil War after all. 
They seceded and fought 
a war and the Union was 
supposed to have won. But 
they have as much as if 
they had seceded. If I was 
one of those big shots in 
the Government, I’d do 
everything in my power to 
keep any news like this out 
of the papers. It sure 
makes them look bad. It 
makes you wonder what 
the central government is 
for, besides collecting tax- 
es. Everybody knows that 
if it had happened to -a 
white man, or in the North, 
the Federal Government 
would step in. 

Student 

West Virginia 

• When I read about the 
new desegregation law the 
Supreme Court just passed, 
it made me almost laugh, 
to think they’d ballyhoo a- 
bout another "law” when 
they haven’t even succeed- 
ed in desegregating the 
Schools after all this time. 
It made me mad to think 


they’d try to pretend 
they’re for equal rights 
when they let them get 
away with murder in Missi- 
ssippi. Whatever they’re 
trying to pretend, they’re 
not fooling anybody. I 
didn’t hear a soul talking 
ahout the new law. Even 
when I brought the subject 
up, people just shrugged 
their shoulders. Everyone 
seems so disgusted they 
don’t even consider that it’s 
worthwhile talking about. 

Committee Member 

West Virginia 

* * * 

What’s the use of pass- 
ing another desegrega- 
tion law? They haven’t 
even got the school bill 
put into effect in the 
South yet. What’s there 
to get excited about? It 
doesn’t mean anything. 

Negro Housewife 

Osage, W. Va» ' 

* * * 

There was one restau- 
" rant in the Bun that used 
to have a sign in the win- 
dow saying that colored - 
weren’t served there. It 
Was some of the white 
guys that decided to get 
rid of it. They got some 
of their colored friends 
and all went in the place 
together. They pretended 
they were “high” — but it 
was one time they were 
all dead sober. They went 
in laughing and cutting 
up ami ordered some 
beer. When the owner 
told them he couldn’t 
serve the colored, that 
was it. They really tore 
into the place. The next 
day, the sign was out of 
the window. 

Woman Reader 

Scots Bun, W. Va. 

* * ♦ 

WOMEN 

The front page article on 
women (Oct. 26) was very 
good. Some of the things 
like international topics 
and the things that women 
in other countries are do- 
ing would add a lot to the 
paper. It would be very in- 
teresting to hear what the 
miner’s wives would dq in 
case of a strike. I’d like to 
get some of the feeling in 
the paper of the group, of 
w omen throughout the 
country who are taking a 
stand on their own loeal 
problems. 

Working Woman 

Los Angeles 

* * * . 

I’m not ashamed of my 
race — I’m proud of it. I 


wouldn’t be any other 
color, if I could. 

What makes me a little 
mad is how some try to 
liik like whites — or how 
some judge whether a 
Negro girl is attractiv by 
how Caucasian her fea- 
tures are. I was really 
tickled when I read about 
one beauty contest that ( 
was conducted among 
Negro Soldiers not too 
long ago. They sent pic- 
tures of different colored 
girls to the troops. Some 
of the gays picked color- 
ed girls with “white-look- 
ing” features and light 
skin. But one troop pick- 
ed a girl who really look- 
ed Negro — and they were 
proud of it. And I was 
proud of it, too. 

Miner’s Wife 

West Virginia 
* * •- * 

It would be interesting to 
hear about the automobile 
as a household" appliance. 
They’re all geared for wo- 
men now, colors, easy driv- 
ing and so on. 

A Friendly Man 
Los A ngeles 
* * ' * 

I’d like to read some- 
thing I could learn some- 
thing from, not just hus- 
band and wife problems. 
No matter how hard my 
husband works, we can’t 
seem to get the things we 
need to make our life 
more comfortable. Even 
When I went out to work, 
we were still only able to 
get the bills paid on time. 

Housewife 
Los Angeles 


ANY VOLUNTEERS? 

The GI students who 
wouldn’t volunteer in class 
(Oct. 26) aren’t- the only 
ones. At a meeting of some 
staff members, the depart- 
ment head (a much older 
man than the others) an- 
nounced that he couldn’t 
make some conference or 
other and would like some- 
one to go in his place. He 
asked for suggestions and 
getting hone, asked for a 
volunteer, or he’d “just 
have to . appoint some- 
body. 7 ’ One of the staff, a 
GI from World War II 
simply said, “We’ve all 
been in the Army, you 
won’t get any volunteers.” 
Students may not have 
.much in common with their 
profs, but the Army sure 
gave them one common at- 
titude! • 

WVU Student 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
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SVo/es from a {Diary 

TWO WORLDS 

EUGENE VICTOR DEBS: AMERICAN SOCIALIST 

One hundred years ago Eugene Victor Debs, who was 
to become the greatest American socialist, was born in 
Terre Haute, Indiana. He became a socialist while he was 
in prison for having led the great Pullman strike in 1894. 
As Debs put is, it was the gleam of the bayonets of the 
Federal troops called out to put down the strike for ele- 
mentary rights that transformed him from a union or- 
ganizer into a socialist: “In the gleam of every bayonet 
and the flash of every rifle the class struggle was revealed. 
The capitalist class. The working class. The class struggle.” 

The passionate belief in a new society free of all 
tyranny, capitalist exploitation and war, led him to oppose 
the holocaust of the first World War. Once again he found 
himself in prison, this time for his anti-war views. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS, ABOLITIONIST 

Eugene Victor Debs was proud of the' fact that when 
he was a young man he chaired a meeting for the Aboli- 
tionist leader, Wendell Phillips. Debs was then secretary 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and in that ca- 
pacity had invited the great orator of the Abolitionist 
movement to speak to his union. Phillips was then 70 years 
old, but still in the forefront of every social movement. Just 
as in the struggle to abolish slavery, he had felt that true 
freedom could he achieved in the South only if the freed 
men were made the basis of a new South, so now he felt 
that only labor itself, white and black, could reconstruct 
society on totally new, truly human beginnings. 

“We affirm as a fundamental principle,” read Phillips’ 
full body of faith, “that labor, the creator of wealth is en- 
titled to all it creates. 

“Affirming this, we avow ourselves willing to accept 
the final results of the operation of a principle so radical, 
— such as the overthrow of the whole profit-making sys- 
tem, the extinction of all monopolies, the abolition of pri- 
vileged classes, universal education and fraternity, perfect 
freedom of exchange, and . v . . the final obliteration of that 
foul stigma upon our so-called Christian civilization — the 
poverty of the masses.” 

THE ABOLITIONIST MOVEMENT 

The real mass organization of the population for a pro- 
found political purpose, such as the abolition of slavery, 
involves all the modern problems, including what we now 
call the problem of worker and intellectual, and what was 
then concretely the relationship between the revolts and 
movement of the slaves and the small group of talented 
journalists and speakers who headed the Abolitionist move- 
ment. 

In its own organization the relationship of white to 
Negro was not what it was outside — the principle and need 
to abolish slavery. In its own organization that relationship 
of white to Negro became a relationship, a new relation- 
ship, between human beings. For the ex-slave often became 
a leader of the Abolitionist movement hereofore led by an 
idealistic white group of intellectuals. Frederick Douglass, 
Sojourner Truth, Harriet Tubman are but a few names of 
escaped slaves who became leaders. In truth, Abolitionism 
moved from a mere idea to an organization when the white 
intellectuals surrounded themselves With the bitterly mili- 
tant ex-slaves. 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF MEN TO WOMEN 

A new relationship of men to women was also first 
worked out in that movement to abolish slavery. From Hie 
first, women were active- in the anti-slavery societies. The 
world anti-slavery movement forbade women’s participation 
and this split the movement. The American Abolitionists 
not only welcomed their participation but some of them, 
in turn, became involved in the women’s movement for their 
own rights. Frederick Douglass was among the first to come 
forward and champion the independent movement of women. 
It was he # who chaired, the first meeting of the Womett 
Suffragist Movement when the women still felt they needed 
a man to chair their meeting. 

Finally, take the question of a world outlook. William 
Lloyd Garrison, the founder and editor of the Liberator, 
from the first made the slogan of his paper, “Our country 
is the world — eur countrymen are mankind:” 

PAST AND PRESENT 

Thus every fundamental modern problemf-rrelatipnship; 
of white and Negro, aiew relations of men to. women, the* 
uniqueness and the deep-rootedness of the American problem 
and its workhwide connections — all these were first posed 
to America on the* eve of the CSvfl W*r> ? 

For Wendell Phillips Abolitionism was the movement 
in his time for a new and free society. That is what social- 
ism was for Eugene Victor Debs. Those who today praise 
Debs for his dedication and struggle in the past, actually 
besmirch him when they fail to see that the new seoiety, 
for which he fought is not past history but the future still 
striving to be born. 
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INEGRO NEWSl 


The Way 
of 

The World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

Word is getting around 
now about the Negro ques- 
tion since the NAACP is try- 
ing to hand the Negro people 
a lot of stuff about how they 
are trying to get civil rights 
and freedom for them. 

But we have found out 
that all the leaders of the 
• NAACP are well-to-do Ne- 
groes and when we take our 
problems to them this is 
what they say: Go out and 
raise the money and we will 
try to solve your problems 
for you. If you give us time 
we will try to break up all 
this discrimination. 

SCARED ERRAND BOYS 
: But they are afraid to put 
up a fight themselves, so 
they will run down to the 
Mayor of the city and see 
what he will have to say 
about our problems. And 
.then the Mayor will say: 
-You go back and tell those 
Negroes not to start a thing 
because they will disgrace 
you. 

Then the leaders run back 
to their office and are ready 
to answer your questions. 
This is what you get for an 
answer: Go home and stay 
until we can handle several 
problems like yours. We will 
call in a few days. 

That day will never come. 
But they will keep the money 
that you raise to pay for the 
..high officers and to have a 
place to sit around and gos- 
sip and say that they are 
leading the poor Negro. But 
the secret is out that the 
. NAACP “ain’t nowhere” for 
the poor Negro people. 

THE UNION’S THE SAME 

TheUAw' treats the Ne- 
gro people as bad as the 
NAACP in the way they talk 
about civil rights and about 
the kilhhg of Negfo people 
but don’t do anything about 
the words. 

It looks to me that the 
union leaders can’t get any 
help from the president of 
the union to solve the prob- 
lems of getting freedom for 
the Negro people. The presi- 
dent of the union fe trying to 
get hold of the National As- 
sociation for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People to be 
part of his organization so 
that he can be leader of the 
NAACP. But he still doesn’t 
say anything that matters 
against the Southern white 
man for killing Negro people. 

We realize that no white 
man wants the colored man 
to get in power because they 
know that we will bring free- 
dom to the black man for- 
ever. 


FREEDOM WON'T HAPPEN 
WITHOUT A STRUGGLE 


OSAGE, W. Va. — They 
pass all those new laws about 
inter-marriage and no segre- 
gation on buses and such — 
but they know when they 
pass them that they’ll never 
work. Not until there’s some 
struggle anyway. 

I don’t think they pass 
them expecting anything 
to come of them. All those 
new laws started after the 
U. S. got into trouble for 
sticking their noses into 
Europe and Asia, trying to 
tell those people how to be 
democratic. Those people 
told the U. S. to clean up 
their own house first and 
the Communists told them 
there would never be an 
end to discrimination in 
the U. S. Next thing you 
knew the U. S. started 
passing all those anti-dis- 
crimination laws. 
SEGREGATED HIGHWAY 
But a law about inter- 
racial marriages could never 
work down South, when 
things are so bad that they 


even have separate space on 
the free highways for white 
and colored. We could hardly 
believe that one ourselves, 
until we took a trip South 
this summer. In Pulaski, Vir- 
ginia, we started to pull off 
the highway into a cleared 
parking area for a rest, and 
there was a big sign “Park- 
ing for Colored.” A little 
ways up the highway was 
another sign “Parking for 
White.” 

COULDN’T BE STOPPED 
I frankly don’t see how the 
people down South can keep 
on taking it. I couldn’t, I 
know. Even if I got killed 
for it, I just couldn’t take 
it Down in Alabama, there 
were about five Negroes to 
every white, from what we 
could see. Surely they 
wouldn’t have to put up with 
it if they all just stuck to- 
gether. Nothing could stop 
them. They could stop it 
right then and there. All 
they’d have to do is start 
dishing it back. 


INDIGNANT HEART 


By Matthew Ward 



This White World 


DETROIT. — One question 
that you’re bound to have a 
fight on no matter where 'you 
are, is religion. I told my 
friend at work that I didn’t 
want to talk about it because 
it would just end up in a 
fight. But she insisted. She 
is a pretty devout Catholic. 
I used to be but no more. So 
we fought about it. 

STOJPS KILLINGS? 

She said that if it weren’t 
for the Christian 1 religion 
everybody would be killing 
each other for no reason at 
all. 

I asked her if it didn’t 
happen anyhow, religion or 
no religion, if the Second 
World War wasn’t fought for 
the money makers? I asked 
hqr about the Negro and 
Jewish people that are killed 
for just being what they are 
bom. Her answer was that 
no Jewish people are killed 
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in this country. Just in Ger- 
many and Russia. 

I asked about the Negro 
people. She said they aren’t 
killed for being colored. I 
asked her about the Till boy, 
if he wasn’t killed for being 
colored. She said no. 

BLIND AND SKEPTICAL 

I told her about an article 
I read in the papers, about 
the good Christian whites 
that couldn’t stand to have 
the laws of God preached to 
them by a Negro priest down 
in Louisiana. Here was this 
man who believes as they; 
was taught all he knows and 
thinks by the Church; de- 
voted his life to a profession 
that is supposedly one of the 
most blessed for Catholics; 
but one thing is wrong. His 
skin is dark. They would 
rather close' down the church 
than pray with him. 

I asked her to tell me 
about those “Christian” peo- 
ple. She didn’t believe it so 
I brought the article in to 
her. All she had to say was, 
“That’s how those Southern- 
ers are.” I wish some one 
would explain the difference 
to me. 


(Editor’s Note: INDIGNANT 
HEART was first published in 
1952. This serial has been spe- 
cially prepared tor NEWS St 
LETTERS. Here is the tenth 
installment.) 

The second lynching was 
of Willie. Willie used to buy 
standing timber off of Negro 
farms. He’d sell it at a mill. 
He borrowed money from 
some white people and 
couldn’t meet a payment. The 
whites threatened to whip 
him up. He was working 
near me. It was rare to see 
a Negro with a shot gun 
every day in mid summer but 
Willie said he was carrying 
it to keep from being beaten. 

One Saturday night Willie 
went to the store to pay the 
whites. Another white man 
was there and they triedj to 
whip him. He wounded two 
men slightly and was wound- 
ed himself. The report went 
out that he had broken into 
the store and wounded two 
white men. He knew the 
woods and hid in the swamp. 

Our mailbox was on the 
highway and one of us went 
for mail each day. I got the 
mail two or three days after 
Willie had hidden in the 
swamp and coming back I 
saw three or four cars speed- 
ing on the dirt road to the 
swamp. As I reached the 
road I heard shooting, like 
I’d heard many times when 
I was hunting in winter after 
birds, only it lasted longer 
than this type of hunting. A 
Negro came along and said 
they were going to hang Wil- 
lie and shoot him. I stood 
for a half hour until they 
returned with Willie in their 
car. He’d been shot every- 
where. Blood streamed. He 
was asking for help: he 
hadn’t passed. He kept call- 
ing £he name of one of the 
white men. Before he was 
shot so bad he probably saw 
the man’s face and it was 
still in his head. It didn’t 
appear to me that, he could 
recognize anyone now; Faber, 
a white man, was with them. 
He was living with a Negro 
woman and had five children 
with her. 

“We should have finished 
him there. What if he lives?” 

“If this nigger lives he’s 
better than a cat and they’re 
supposed to have nine lives.” 

They said they would take 
Willie up the road and finish 
him. They threw his body 
into the car. I felt a wave 
of humiliation and shame 
come over me. I was humili- 
ated that I was part of a 
race that could be dealt with 
like they would deal with a 
ferocious animal. Then I was 
shamed by a government. 
This happens year softer year 
and they’re helpless to do 
anything about it. I had one 


hundred and one thoughts. 
How they would stop the 
Germans but they wouldn’t 
stop a few whites from 
breaking Negroes like a few 
sticks to have fun out of 
them. As I started away it 
didn’t feel as if my feet were 
touching the ground. I was 
floating along. It was like I 
was in a cloud, a dream. 

I heard shots and met 
some Negroes, “They finished 
lynching Willie.” 

The next day I talked to 
Mary, the woman who lived 
with Faber. She said that 
Rambert .had come for Faber 
and had told him they had 
guns and ropes to lynch Wil- 
lie, She asked Faber if he 
was going. He said he had 
to go. That if he didn’t, it 
would be rough on her. The 
whites would think he was 
taking her side and come 
wipe them both out. When 
he came back he said he was 
sorry it happened. 

This put hate in pie: My 
deepest, hate was hating ev- 
ery Negro woman in the 
South who was part of the 
white man. I asked Mary 
how any Negro woman could 
live with a white man. Did 
they feel they weren’t part 
of the Negro people? 

Mary said that no one un- 
derstood. She told me th# 
when a Negro woman got 
tied up with a white man 
she couldn’t break. Only he 
could break or put her down 
when he wanted. I knew a 
Negro woman who tried to 
leave a white man. She was 
killed in Dallas County. Mary 
said that every Negro wom- 
an knows, not at first, but 
after she gets stuck with a 
white by accepting clothes 
or money, that she may be 
killed. She has sold her com- 
plete life to a white man. 
Mary said she didn’t know 
one Negro woman who ever 
got away from a, white man 
if he wanted her. Once Faber 
beat Mary all night. She ran 
away to her folks. He had 
her put in jail for stealing 
until he Could come for her. 
Mary used to sleep with 
every Negro in the place. 
She had four children for 
Faber and one for a young 
Negro. After the baby’s birth 
Faber met the young Negro 
in the road. He told him that 
the state of Tennessee was 
too small for both of them 
to live in and he was not 
planning on leaving. The Ne- 
gro left his home for eigh- 
teen years and came back 
after Faber’s death. 

(To Be Continued) 
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By Angela Terrano 
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13-Year Old Boy Horrified By Murder of 14-Year Old 


A friend told me ,a little 
story about her 14 year old 
daughter who had been 
working in a five and dime 
store for 55c an hour until 
a few days ago. She worked 
behind, the fountain with a 
girl friend. When it was not 
busy they would talk to each 
other. It seems this natural 
and human reaction dis- 
turbed the store manager no 
end until he had finally given 
them a 10-day to two-week 
suspension. 

k The only one that will 
come out of this in a bad 
way is the store manager 
I’m sure. He has probably 
been worried about it for 
weeks. The girls laughed 
about it and said there are 
■other jobs for that kind of 
money. 

YOUNG * OLD 

These places hire young 
high school girls or older 
women who can’t get other 
jobs because of their age. I 
know they treat the students 
as if they were their teach- 
I ers in school. 

j I used to work in a place 
j filing with some friends from 
my class. You weren’t sup- 
posed to talk and when you 
did they came over and asked 
what you were talking about. 
All that for 65c an hour. 


DOLLAR AN HOUR 

It wouldn’t be so bad if it 
were- just these people but I 
work with a woman who is 
33 years old and a mother 
and has been working for 
many years. When the new 
law was passed for a $1.00 
minimum wage for interstate 
commerce, she said that it 
was good. “Kids don’t need 
to make any more than $1.00 
an hour.” I asked her about 
the grown-ups that make 
just that. She said that any- 
one working for that was 
nuts and not ambitious 
enough to look for another 
job. I told her she was crazy 
and just didn’t know the 
conditions throughout the 
country. 


There’s too much discipline 
in the Scouts. With our base- 
ball club it’s much more fun. 
We can do anything we 
want. There’s no one to lead 
or to direct us, to say, “You 
do this or else!” 

I don’t like the way Boy 
Scouts hike at all. They just 
go in a big line. They eat an 
apple on a whole trip or 
something like that. You got 
to stay in line. When I go 


(Note: We are publishing 
below an article which we 
think is a most revealing in- 
dictment of the violence and 
shame of our present society 
that engulfs every young boy 
in it. 

The adult world which is 
so ready to talk about what 
it calls juvenile delinquency 
would do better to concern 
itself with the harm it is 
daily doing to sentitive young 
Iranian beings. We would 
especially like to hear adults 
comments on this article.) 

I am 13 years old. I was 
excited over the lynching of 
the Negro hoy Emmett Till 
and went to the N.A.A.C.P. 
meeting in Los Angeles on 
the murder. A colored man 
was the main speaker. He 
told the facts about the Till 
murder. I learned some 


hiking we rest when we want 
to. If you want to go up a 
mountain just to see what’s 
on the other side, or down a 
ravine, you can do that too. 
You can’t take your time in 
the Scouts. You go directly to 
a place and that’s it. 

Maybe it’s a lot of fun to 
camp out. It -probably is fun 
too, but I’d rather camp out 
with my father or with our 
baseball gang. 


things that were not in the 
newspapers. 

He told of what happened 
at the store and: about the 
following Saturday when at 
two in the morning three 
men came to Emmett Till’s 
grandfather’s house. 

Two of them were identi- 
fied later as the store owner 
and his brother* They took 
Emmett away. >, 

■» The next .morning, a Ne- 
gro hoy who lived around 
there and who was riding his 
bike to the store saw a truek 
coming in the distance, when 
j it came nearer he noticed 
that there were two white 
men in the front and in the 
back there were three Ne- 
groes, one was a boy who 
seemed to be sitting sort of 
still. A few yards after he 
passed them they turned into 
an old dirt road, the boy fol- 
lowed them out of curiosity. 
They stopped at an old de- 
serted bam and (hey all got 
out and went in. 

The Negro boy who had 
followed them heard shouts 
and screams. He got fright- 
ened and rode to a farm- 
house nearby. He knew the 
people who lived them, so he 
ran up on the porch and 
yelled for them to come out. 
When the couple who lived 
there came out he told them 


that someone was getting 
killed in the barn. The man 
went with him to see what 
was happening and on the 
way they heard more 
screams and please to stop. 
Then all of a sudden they 
didn’t hear any more shouts 
or noise, they both got 
scared and went back to the 
house. About five minutes 
later the two white men and 
the two Negro men, but not 
the boy, came out of the 
bam. They were carrying a 
canvas all wrapped up like 
something was in it. They 
put it in the back of the , 
truck and rode off. 

The trial was obviously a 
fixed trial. The evidence was 
all against the murderers. ^: 
The men who were on trial 
certainly acted calm, their 
kids were allowed to crawl 
all over them, their wives 
were kissing them and there 
were no guards around them. 

The grandfather testified 
that they were the men who 
took Emmett Till away. The 
hoy who had seen them in 
the truck identified them 
also. But still they were ac- 
quitted. 

It’s terrible to treat Ne- 
groes the way they are 
treated by some people, just 
because their skin is a dif- 
ferent color. 


BOY DOESN’S LIKE BOY SCOUTS 


f — ~ — - - - WOMEN 

iH ompii Search for a 
Netc Way: of Life 


Women Aren't Taking 
What They Used To 


t (Editor’s Note: The follow- 
ing sketch of women’s strug- 
gles in the last 15 years, is 
written to indicate the scope 
of a Women’s Page and to 
show that women’s struggles 
are not confined to the home 
” but reach into every aspect of 
modern life.) 

INTO THE FACTORY 

During World War II, 
women by the millions left 
: the kitehen for the factory. 
The physiognomy of the la- 
bor force changed very con- 
siderably and with it the .re- 
lationships in the home. This 
is by ho means a completed 
battle. The revolt of the 
y women which began during 
the war did not end with the 
end of the war. 

Quite the contrary, it has 
intensified. It is a daily, an 
hourly struggle in which the 
woman wants to establish 
new relations with her hus- 
band, with the children, with 
other women and other men. 

The mass movement into 
the factories was looked 
upon with suspicion by men 
in the same manner as the 
first movement of the Ne- 
groes into industry, before 
the CIO was regarded with 
suspicion. 

Just as the Negroes proved 
to be loyal fellow-workers so 
did the women. 

The women looked at the 
men with suspicion too. They 
wondered if the men in the 

t - 


factory would try to domi- 
nate them as their husbands, 
fathers, brothers do in the 
home. They were determined 
ithat no such thing should 
happen. 

When the women proved 
themselves, both at work and 
on the picket lines, as human 
beings with a class loyalty, 
the men loosened up suffi- 
ciently in their relations to 
note that something new had, 
appeared on the American 
scene. The men began to say 
of the women, “I didn’t know 
they had it in them.” 

BACK TO THE HOME 

But when it came to estab- 
lishing new relations in the 
home, there the men stopped* 
They didn’t know that the 
women workers would “have 
it in them” to come home and 
wish to establish new rela- 
tions there too. The woman 
was still expected to do all 
the housework and take care 
of the children and stay home 
while the men went out to 
play poker. 

The women, however, took 
their new role in production 
seriously. They had gained 
a new dignity and a new con- 
cept of what their relations 
to their fellow men and fel- 
low women should be and 
they refused to submit to the 
subordinate role which had 
been theirs in the home be- 
fore they got their factory 
jobs. 


FOR NEW RELATIONS 

So where they could not 
work out the new relations 
they took to breaking up the 
homes, even where it meant 
that the woman would be- 
come the sole support of her- 
self and of her children. 

I The politicians thought 
that all that was needed to 
; reestablish the old “stability” 
of the home was to give the 
women a few. posts in the 
government, army, business 
and to point with pride to the 
^expanding American economy 
and all the gadgets for the 
kitchen to make life easier for 
“the little woman.” 

Not so the women. They 
absolutely refused to remain 
an appendage to the men. 
They are out searching for a 
I total reorganization of socie- 
ty and that search continues. 
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A friend who read the 
story “Life in a Miner’s Fam- 
ily” (Oct. 5), about what 
life was like in the old days 
told me, “I’m Inclined to 
think things are better now 
than before. Society is more 
complex, of course, and there 
are lots of new problems. But 
from what I've heard about 
family life in the mining 
camps, it was much worse 
before than it is now. The 
men make a little more 
money now, and a lot of 
miner’s families are moving 
into town, instead of having 
to live in the mining camps 
as they used to.” 

WIFE BEATERS 

She said that it apparently 
used to be common practice 
for a 1 man to beat his wife. 
The work in the mines was 
rough, and the men came 
home rough and took it out 
on their wives. One woman 
she knew said her husband 
used to come home drunk 
and beat her. She decided it 
would take somebody with 
guts to stop it, and that she 
had the guts to try. One 
night when he was out dead, 
sleeping on the bed, she took 
a rope and tied him up good 
and tight, and then beat the 
daylights out of him. He 
never touched her again. 

I don’t think some of these 
common practices have really 
changed too much. It still is 


pretty “common” to hear 
about a man beating his wife. 

GET UP AND GO 

That goes on in big cities, 
too, I know. But m the big- 
ger cities, a lot of women 
just pick up their kids and 
leave when that ha ppens. 
They leave for lots of other 
reasons than beatings, too. 
They can get a fairly decent 
job in a factory and support 
their families themselves. 

That’s one of the biggest 
problems women down here 
are faced with! There just 
aren’t many jobs for women. 
A Woman can do housework, 
or, -waitress work, a few can 
get. jobs as salesladies or of- 
fice-workers, and for a very 
few there are two or three 
small factories to work in. 
But the average pay is from 
$20 to as high as $30 a week, 
even for those who can find 
work. 

As a whole, women every- 
where aren’t taking what 
they used to. But it’s a lot 
easier for a woman not to 
have to take it in a place 
where she can make her own. 
way, than it is in a place like 
this. 


In April, 1954, a Kikuyu 
girl was sentenced to life im- 
prisonment for having one 
bullet in her possession . If 
she Were not under 18 she 
woulld have been hanged. . 
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WHAT'S BECOME 

(Continued 

TODAY’S INSECURITY 

Ask any worker, whether 
he is in one of the highly 
organized industries or 
whether he is one of the vast 
millions of underpaid, unor- 
ganized workers and he will 
tell you that the threat of 
unemployment, of insecurity, 
of management’s fury for 
production have him pinned 
down to the job and to the 
Company’s inhuman bidding. 

Nor is this insecurity a 
Simple question of employ- 
ment or unemployment. Reu- 
ther boasts that “this is the 
first time in the history of 
human civilization where we 
have the tools of abundance 
With which to conquer pov- 
erty and hunger . . . and 
man’s other ancient enemies.” 
But the insecurity comes not 
Only from the grinding pres- 
sure of production*; it comes 
from the world crisis which 
threatens at every turn. 

Ask any worker who lived 
through the terrible Depres- 
sion and he will tell you that 
the tensions and insecurity 
today are greater than he 
experienced when 14 million 
were unemployed and fami- 
lies were starving. 

THEN AND NOW 

“Before the war,” the auto 
Worker said, “a man who ac- 
cepted overtime- was poeti- 
cally called a scab. The 
phrase, ‘What are you trying 
to do, get rich?’ was the 
Standard to show that you 
can’t and to laugh at anyone 
Who tried. The whole empha- 
sis then was to have more 
time for yourself, for things 
you cared to do.” 

“Now, they’ve even read- 
justed the credit system to 
force us to work more. Be- 
fore the war you had to put 
a third down arid pay up 
Within a year. Now, instead 
of a third down on a car, 
you pay $150 or even less. 
Many tell you to bring in 
your old car, even if you 
have to haul it down there 
and they’ll take it as down 
,i payment. Then you have one 
• to three years to pay instead 
of six months to a year. 

“They figure everything 
out to a ‘T’ and stretch that 
to make you get that car or 
home you can’t afford. They 
Will ask what kind of job you 
have, is it regular, how much 
do you pay for rent? They 


OF 8-HOUR DAY? 

from page 1) 

figure every single thing out 
and then say, ‘Well, you can 
pay $50 or $75 a month.’ 
That’s the way they’re sell- 
ing cars and that’s the way 
they are selling homes and 
that’s how everyone is in 
debt so he can’t see any way I 
out except overtime and 
more overtime. 

COMPULSORY OVERTIME 

“That’s another thing. If 
you refuse to work overtime 
too often, you’ll be looking 
for another job. First, the 
union tells you you have to 
work overtime “if the pro- 
duction is scheduled.’ Well, 
it’s ‘scheduled.’ 

“Then, the company is 
supposed to give you three 
hours notice. Sometimes they 
do. But even if they don’t, 
the steward will tell you not 
to refuse because ‘it makes 
us both look bad.’ This is 
how he figures: If you re- 
fuse . overtime, the company 
will catch you on a minor 
violation, which they can do 
anytime they want to with 
all the clauses they’ve got in 
the contract. Then when they 
call you up to the office he 
can’t defend you. So you 
better work overtime or else.” 

■ ■ 

WHAT FOR? 

A group of young workers, 
just hired by a big electron- 
ics company, were given an 
“orientation course” by man- 
agement. Management’s 
spokesman had film strips to 
illustrate his talk about how 
tough it was for workers two 
and three generations ago 
when they had to work ten 
hours a day, five and six 
days a week, Every one of 
these young workers laughed. 
They thought the whole 
thing was crazy because they 
themselves were working 
nine and ten hours a day, 
five and six days a week — 
and they had no choice in 
the matter. 

“I was surprised last 
week,” the auto worker said. 
“I had refused to work over- 
time and the chief steward, 
who used to be a good guy, 
hopped on me. He came over 
and said, ‘If you had worked 
overtime you too would have 
had this fat check.’ 

“I said, ‘What difference 
Will it make five years from 
today?’ And he said, ‘You’re 
right. All it will do will keep 
thecredit guy off a little 
long’.” 
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WORLD OUTLOOK 


LETTER FROM 
NORTH IRELAND 

A reader in North Ire- 
land has sent the following 
letter about conditions as 
he knows them : ' 

“I am sure the problems 
which affect the workers 
in the U.S.A. are compar- 
able to those affecting the 
workers of North Ireland. 

“We have one major 
problem, that of unem- 
ployment, which is al- 
most seven per cent of 
the working population. 

“The industrial position 
is in a state of uncertainty 
depending for its life on 
export. But with the influx 
of material from Japan, 
etc., it hits our industries 
especially textile. 

“I have been associated 
with the Labour movement 
for over a quarter of a 
century and despite all the 
benefits derived from the 
working class struggle, we 
find apathy and ingrati- 
tude amongst the rank and 
file. We have a long way 
to go in North Ireland to 
bring about working class 
unity in order to obtain 
control of Parliamentary 
and Local Government. 

“Sometimes when we 
consider Labour’s policy 
in Britain, we can find 
so little difference from 
the Toriei, that is, on 
Conscription, Foreign 
and Colonial Policy, War 
and atomic dangers. The 
old right wing of Labour 
is a bit Tory inclined, 
but there is ,a definite 
move towards the left to 
bring socialism in our 
time.” 

Armagh 
North Ireland 


LABOR ARISTOCRACY 

Clement Atlee, one time 
Labour Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, long time 
leader of the British La- 
bour Party, has finally re- 
tired from political life. 

He spent many years 
talking about socialism and 
working class politics. As a 
reward, no doubt, for his 
long service to labor, when 
he retired the Queen made 
him an Earl. 


TWO TRAVELLERS 

Hardly any attention was 
paid, at the time of the 
last Geneva Conference, to 
the invitation given by U 
Nu of Burma to the Rus- 
sian Government. 

At the time that every- 
one was mourning the col- 
lapse of the Geneva talks, 
U Nu openly invited the 
USSR to take part in the 


Asia- Africa talks to be 
held around spring. 

The Russians very mod- 
estly expressed their 
thanks and very piously 
suggested that perhaps 
Russia itself ought not to 
attend since they were 
really European. But, they 
were quick to add, it would 
be most fitting for some of 
“our Eastern Republic” to 
attend since they are Asian 
and know the problems of 
the area and how to solve 
them. 

Now, just a few weeks 
later, Khruschev and Bul- 
ganin are touring Asia and 
Africa, posing in their own 
name as the champion of 
colonial freedom from im- 
perialism. At the same 
time, they are representing 
their own exploited East- 
ern Republic — for example, 
Outer Mongolia — as the 
voice of Asia. 


They sell arms to Egypt, 
in return for which they 
get hard gold and good 
will. 

They promise to help 
India build a dam and 
praise state capitalism 
there as a step to social- 
ism. ■ 

They imply to Burma ( 
long considered the friend 
of the West, that should 
Burma struggle to get rid 
of British imperialism, 
there will be help. 

They are wined arid dined 
and celebrated as cham- 
pions o fthe colonial op- 
pres. Compared with the 
State Department and its 
allies in England and 
France, anybody can ap- 
pear as a champion of the 
colonial oppressed. 

Far from giving any- 
thing away, the- Russians 
are establishing a base for 
themselves from which to 
oppose the U.S. ; axis of 
state capitalism in the 
East-West struggle for to- 
tal world domination. 


A CORRECTION 

In a previous column 
(November 11), we com- 
mented on Molotov’s re- 
traction of his statement 
that Russia is only “on the 
way” to completing social- 
ism. We said that since 
1927, this same Molotov 
has been saying that social- 
ism had indeed been com- 
pleted in Russia. To be 
more accurate, Molotov 
first formally proclaimed 


socialism in Russia in 1932, 
when Stalin’s First Five 
Year Plan was completed. 


LABOR IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 

Four years ago this 
month there was a strike of 
Israel’s seamen which de- 
serves remembering. The 
General Federation of La- 
bor in Israel (the Hista- 
drut) is not only the larg- 
est trade union in the coun- 
try but also owns 16% of 
the industry in Israel. Out 
of four Israel-owned stem- 
ship companies, the Hista- 
drut owns three in joint 
collaboration with the Is- 
rael government. As can 
easily be seen by this, the 
trade union bureaucracy 
and the government bu- 
reaucracy in Israel work 
hand in hand. 

As a result, the Seamen’s 
Union — one of the many 
unions inside the Hista- 
drut — had to negotiate 
with its own trade union 
bureaucracy for a union 
contract. 

, There was no dispute 
over wages or hours, but 
the General Federation of 
Labor was concerned with 
making the Seamen’s Union 
more of a company union. 
It tried to take away from 
the Seamen the right to an 
independent hiring hall and 
the right to negotiate 
through its own elected of- 
ficials. 

This question of inde- 
pendent hiring hall is one 
that has been disputed by 
company and union on the 
waterfronts of many coun- 
tries in the world, including 
the United States. 

In the course of the 
strike, the Histadrut exec- 
utive formed a rival com- 
pany union made up of 
“volunteers” and scabs, 
most of them with no pre- 
vious maritime experience. 
All of the seaman who 
went on strike and were of 
draft age, were drafted into 
the army *by the govern- 
ment, which also owns 50% 
of these companies. Mean- 
while scabs were recruited 
to man snhips that are ac- 
tually owned by the Labor 
Federation. 

The strike of the seamen 
was finally broken by the 
combined weight of the 
trade union bureaucracy 
and the government. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By CHARLES DENBY 
Vote-Seekers vs. Human Rights 

The American people are gearing their thoughts towards 
another Presidential election which will take place in 1956. 
They will choose the man to direct the affairs of this coun- 
try and to protect the interests and right to justice of all 
people in America. 

The Negro people, especially those below the Smith 
and Wessen line, cannot believe the President who is, or 
the one who will be elected next year, has any thought of 
protecting their interests and justice. 

MURDERS BUT NO CONVICTIONS 

Practically every week or two, the news flashes a story 
Of another Negro murdered in the South. Mississippi is main- 
ly the base. As yet we have not read or heard one news 
flash where there has been a single conviction of any whites 
who commit these crimes. 

Very soon now, both the Democratic and Republican 
Party vote-seekers will be yelling to the world, to the Amer- 
ican people and to the Negroes in particular, what their 
candidate stands for along the line of civil rights and human 
justice. 

They will yell long and loud to the Negro Americans 
about their big legal victories, the Supreme Court decisions, 
but they will be as silent as a tomb about the death of those 
who were mur dered by the reactionary white South to keep 
those laws from being enforced. 

, Their actions and the continuous crimes have put many 
of the so-called Negro leaders on a spot. The South, especial- 
ly Mississippi, should have made them bow in shame where- 
ever they go trying to sell democracy. 

i Congressman Charles Diggs, of Michigan, stated in a 
radio broadcast, that at the $100 a plate dinner of the 
Democratic Party, an interview with Stevenson, Kefauver, 
Harriman and Michigan’s Governor Williams revealed that 
all except Williams had taken a reactionary position on the 
question of integration. > 

XHX)D~ CANDIDATES? BAD CANDIDATES? 

All of these are potential candidates for the Presidency. 
If Governor Williams does not run, will the Negro leaders 
try to sell the Negro people these reactionaries? They are 
still Democrats. So is the South. How far and how long can 
the labor leaders and Negro leaders stand as a wall between 
the Negroes and those brutal murders in the South? How 
long can they play with the question at the expense of hu- 
man lives? 

They are using words that this fight must be looked 
upon as the fight for all minorities. Meany says the perse- 
cution is because some people have “darker skin.” Any one 
knows the Negro people are at the bottom layer of American 
society. If or when they are fully integrated, with full free- 
dom and protection, all other minorities will reap the fruits 
of the blessing and gains of the Negro American. 

These tricky politicians are hoping they can evade the 
question, play around with it just enough to get Negro 
votes. The continuous pressing forward of the Negroes and 
the venemous back-lash of the frightful and dying South 
will not let one American forget it. 

NEGROES PAY WITH THEIR LIVES 

Negroes in the South are paying a dear price. They are 
paying on the installment plan with their lives for cash. 
No President elected seems to care enough about this to 
let the American people feel and see that law and order is 
to protect all people against tyranny. Or is it? 

How easily these labor leaders go to the Middle East 
to try to sell democracy. How easily these Negro leaders 
go to Jerusalem to try to bring peace between foreign 
people. They eome back home to be honored with a Nobel 
prize. But none of these can go, or be sent, to the South 
to say or do one thing in the interest of their own suffer- 
ing citizens and race. 


Growing Crisis in the Middle East 

At a reeent lunchtime discussion in the shop, about the Middle East, everyone took 
it for granted that whatever the outcome of the present arms race there, neitfier the 
American people, nor those behind the Iron Curtain, nor the Arabs nor Jews of the 
Middle East, would benefit. All of the power politics was seen as a question of oil, 
military bases and trouble for the workingmen throughout the world and in the Middle 

P East particularly. 
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» I just don’t understand 
| those Southern whites. 
| Every one of them that 
can afford it has to have a 
® colored cook, a colored 
| houseboy, a colored nurse 
and a colored chauffeur. 
They make sure they have 
colored all around them — 
cooking their food, clean- 
ing their homes, driving 
their cars, nursing their 
children. But while they 
| insist on having colored 
surround them, they still 
insist they don’t want them 
with them. 

* * * 

We used to laugh at old 
Bilbo. It’s a known fact 
that while hg had three 
white wives, the only worn-; 


an that gave him any chil- 
dren was a colored woman. 
He raised his three colored i 
children and educated them , 
and gave them everything. 
He wouldn’t stand for any J 
man, white or colored to . 
even look straight at his ! 
colored woman. 

He made sure that when 
he was home, he was sur- 
rounded by colored. But 
when he got to Washing- 
ton, he’d make speeches 
about wanting to whip |> 
every n — r and send them | 
back to Africa. It sure 
doesn’t make much sense. 

Miner 

West Virginia , 



Here’s a part of what’s 
going on down South. Most 
of the farmers and share- 
croppers I know made a 
terrific crop last season. 
But the shortage of labor 
— especially Negro workers 
leaving the land — left those 
crops just spoiling in the 
fields. One white farmer 
went so far as telling Ne- 
il gro families they’d share 
I half the crop if they’d 
j? gather it. The Negroes ask 
u all the whites they meet 
about desegregation in 
® schools. 

Farm Worker 
Alabama 


The Georgia Tech inci- 
dent is one of many that | 
have Southern rulers shak- 
ing in their boots. And well 
they should- for they are 
getting lonesome standing 
in the way of a force of 
millions. Old Jim Crow is 
going to be buried under a l 
sour apple tree and mil- 
lions of feet, both black 
and white, are going to 
trample on that grave. 

Printer 
West Virginia 
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The only road offered by 
the ruling groups in Israel 
and in the Arab States, is to 
divert the attention of the 
people from the real prob- 
lems by maneuvering them 
into becoming pawns in the 
struggle for power between 
the United States and Rus- 
sia. 

ARABS AND JEWS 

It is plain to anyone look- 
ing at the social structure of 
the Middle East, that the 
big landlords of the Arab 
states prey on the labor .and 
misery of the Arab peasants 
and workers. 

It is becoming increasingly 
clear, despite the propaganda 
which floods the United 
States, that Israel is not a 
workers paradise, but a 
place where the working peo- 
ple must fight for their 
rights. 

THE EARLY STRUGGLE 

For many, many years and 
particularly since Hitler’s 
time, Israel had been the 
symbol for freedom from ter- 
ror a^-murdef^f or the tor- 
tured Jews of Nazism. 

Though Hitler was the 
source of the terror, Great 
Britain was the actual enemy 
to be fought in the Middle 
East, a vital part of the Brit- 
ish colonial empire, where 
Britain oppressed millions of 
Arabs in colonial servitude. 
As a result, the early Jewish 
struggles against British im- 
perialism, in some cases ac- 
tually gained the sympathy 
of the Arab masses and, at 
the very least, tended to neu- 
tralize them in spite of occa- 
sional outbreaks of Arab- 
Jewish hostility stimulated 
by the British through the 
Arab landlords who served 
them. 

SUCCESS AND FAILURE 

In 1948, after a bitter war 
in Palestine, with the Jewish 
people fighting and defeating 
British imperialism and its 
Arab tools, a section of Pal- 
estine was made into the new 
State of Israel. The bitterness 
created by this war has been 
exploited ever since by the 
ruling landlords and military 
class in the Arab states as a 
means of diverting attention 
from the poverty and misery 
in their own countries. 

Israel’s policies strength- 
ened the landlords in their 
maneuvers, as did the fact 
that the Arab masses know 
there is an extreme right 
wing faction in Israel which, 
taking encouragement from 
official policy, presses for to- 
tal domination of the Middle 
East. 

(Continued on Back Page) 
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A DOCTOR SPEAKS 


BY M.D. 


At a meeting of a national organization of surgeons re- 
cently, very little attention was given to the subject -of 
cancer other than to the surgical technique of cancer opera- 
tions, There were papers and discussions on whether to re- 
move larger or smaller portions of a diseased organ, or the 
whole organ ; and if it is worthwhile to re-operate at regular 
intervals for a second or even a sixth search for recurrent 
cancer. v 


Gas Explosion on Continuous Miner Section 


TOLERANCE TOWARD CANCER 

There is growing a depressing awareness of the inade- 
quacy of our present treatment of certain very common 
types of cancer. This frustration has produced a sort of 
tolerance toward the decrease in an atmosphere of stagna- 
tion and waiting for someone to uncover its nature and 
cause. 


TOLERANCE TOWARD INTOLERANCE 

Not long ago, I read a newspaper article in which a 
Columnist, advising a reader on how to conduct himself when 
he meets with racial prejudice, concluded, “the completely 
tolerant person must even be tolerant of intolerance.” It 
brought to mind a meeting of the American Civil Liberties 
phion held in my town some time ago. There was discus- 
sion on whether a prominent and outspoken promoter of 
racial hatred and fascist ideas should have the right to use 
S public school assembly hall for a meeting of his followers. 
A high official of the Civil Liberties Union, made the state- 
ment that his organization would defend the fascists’ right 
to speak. 


TOTAL SOLUTION 

- I am completely intolerant of this sort of tolerance. 
There is something false in it. It assumes that there is un- 
certainty and vagueness in the minds of people about basic 
rights and wrongs. It asks a person to wait for a blow, 
rather than take action to ward off the injury. It prevents 
total solution which can come from direct action in response 
to natural feelings and emotions. 

There is no good substitute for direct action. The sit- 
down strike in a factory, which clears the air quickly of con- 
fusion and uncertainty, is the simple evidence of this 

Strange as it may seem, neither the solution to cancer, 
«©r to a satisfying work day, nor to a decent relationship of 
one person to another, will corne as pne piece. The only 
‘^pMmanent'- itolutttffi’-fr is in the constant 

movement for something better. In this everyone and 
everything is involved. , 


Experiences and Expectations 


PURSGLOVE, W. Va. — On although the mine safety ous fires on that section? 
November 30, at about 4:30 committee of #15 had not Work on other sections is 4 
a.m., a gas explosion blasted yet made their check of the bad enough, but on that one, 
through the 8 West section mine. The Osage men refused it is murder. Men working 
of Consolidation Coal Com- to go in and went back on that section have tried to 
pany mine #15, at Purs- home. get off of it, but no one will - 

glove, W. Va. This section is MEN ARE BITTER trade places with them. The 

the only one in the mine The #15 men had already men hate that section and 
using the continuous miner, decided not to work as soon that machine. 

A machine cable had blown as they heard of the explo- “THINK FOR OURSELVES” 
up. This set off the gas ac- sion, though the company One of the men said, 
cumulated at the working tried to get them to go in. “Why do we let them 

face. There were five men They milled around for a butcher us like this when 1 

working at the machine, in- while, bitterly criticizing the we know it isn’t safe! We 
eluding the boss. All were company. They all recalled know all they care about is 
severely burned about the’ incidents when they had es- coal. If we go back to the 
hands and face. Two other caped with their lives be- way it was before, letting 
men escaped the fury of the cause of unsafe conditions, them get away with any- 

blast. One was a buggy run- Often it was just luck that thing for that pound of 1 

ner who was not in the area had kept them alive. coal, we deserve what we 

of the explosion; the other Most of the criticism was get from now on. It’s only 
was a pin man who was tak- of the continuous miner and been a year and a half 
ing his dinner at the time. the practices on that section, ago that we had that big 
OSAGE MEN In the short time that the fire, now we have this. 

NOT INFORMED continuous miner has been in How hard do we have to 

Osage mine #3 and Purs- operation, about six months, be knocked before we start * 
glove #15, two of Consol’s there have been three previ- to think for ourselves?” 

mines in the area, cut into 

each other. The men of both - 

vs - Company 

hour earlier than the Purs- MORGANTOWN, W. Va. .gree burns and were doing 
glove men. — From newspaper and radio “fair” at the hospital. 

When the next shift of reports given out by the ... , , . 

#15 men arrived for work company, a person would , There not 

that Wednesday morning, think that the explosion was damage to the > mine, but .the 
they found the men of Osage hardly anything at all. Al- m f n wer ® P ] en . ty da ™ ged , 
holding an informal meeting most an everyday thing. “ me can 1 feel any !J mg ’ but 

in the shower room. The They didn>t even report j t as those men sure could. -4 

Osage men had not been in- an expi os i on . They preferred Not one of the injured men 
formed of the explosion and ca ]j a fi re . There was was recognizable. Their heads 
were justly angry. Some- g re a jj right, but that fire was were swollen to tremendous 
thing going wrong in one of exploding. proportions. Not one of them 

the mines could easily affect FICTION could see > their e y es were 

the other, but the company ElCJpuw swelled <*hnt Bandages were 1 

had not seen fit to inform The report said there was swelled shut. Bandages were \ 
7, not seen m, 10 miorm swathed around their heads 

the Osage men of the explo- no senous damage to the , , ww rnnld be i 

~; on mine and that Federal mspec- and hands. What could be J 

The Osage men were told tors had . declared 4t safe to seen of their faces was noth- T 

that Federal inspectors had work that day. As for the but puffed and burped 1 


Facts vs. Company 


MASSACHUSETTS — Many place in that city. The out- 
years ago I was an organizer come of the local situation 
for the International Ladies depended on the settlement 
Garment Workers Union. I i n the big shops. 


said the mine was safe men who were burned-well, 

enough to work that day, 'they had rst and second de- One woman went in to see 4 

’ , her brother. He had a bed 

out in the hallway and she 

■kl ■ I I Jf T* _ walked past him to ask the 

|l|0| LI KG I llllGS nurse where her brother was. 

When the nurses pointed to 

FAIRMONT, W. Va. — I. These men were all fighters him, she gave a startled cry ■ 

was talking with a miner who aiM * t° ok this spirit with them and t ears streamed down her A 

has a great deal of experi- when the y met with opera- f ace> “My own brother, and 

... tors over disputes involving T couldn’t recognize him ” 
ence in coal mimng m the ,, 1 0 rcornan z recognize mm. 

, f fu _ the men. WHAT PRICE COAL? 


recall the*organizing drive in 
Boston which brought most 


During the strike, Halpem 


Not Like Old Times 


-Of the garment industry in occupied an entire floor in a 
.that area into the I.L.G.W.U. hig Boston Hotel, from which 


The campaign was planned he . wou ld sally forth to get 
from the top by the big himself arrested in a framed- 


shots of the union with Hal- U P P ick *t line brawl for the 
pern, of the out-of-town de- benefit of the newspapers, 
partment in full charge. The He controlled the union purse 
strategy of the campaign was swings and made all settle - 
a closely guarded secret, even ments. He finally settled the 
lo those of us who were con- strike and signed contracts 
ducting the strike. with the big shops. 


State of West Virginia. He . ,, . ,, , 

M + - In contrast to his feelings Another of the men, who 

talked of the old times, the mav lose a. hand said. “Well. 


the men. 


lalKcU 01 LilC Old tlluvS, LHC TYlflV a hfUld QELICI f, Wdl 1 

, t WArp in relation to these early rep- may ! ose a pana ’ saia ’ weu ’ J 

bitter battles that were ^ one thing is for sure, it came ; 

waged against the coal oper- rese ntatives was the con- ag a slir j jr i se to no one. ! 

ators - and sometimes tempt and hostility he felt Everyone knew it was just a j 


As an organizer in a city 
20 miles north of Boston, I 
worked to organize the three 
local garment shops. On the 
day of the strike everyone 

fa the shops walked o.ut on 
strike. It was a model strike 
fa every way. The strikers 
' were solid, there were no 
strike breakers, no violence 
or any other incidents. The 
spirit in the union hall was 
very high. Food was served 
daily to the strikers, and 
when not on the picket lines, 
;the strikers organized recre- 
ation and dances at the un- 
ion hall. 


I asked him to make a set- 
tlement with the local shops 
and he replied, “They are 
not big enough to support a 
full-time business agent.” He 
ordered the local strikers to 
go back to work without a 
contract or without a union. 


7 All of the local shops be- 
; longed to contractors, who 
did work on contract for the 
big shops in Boston. There- 
fore the main struggles took 


Business agent unionism 
was a factor even in the 
early days of the birth of 
the CIO. It is part and par- 
cel of the labor bureaucracy’s 
functioning now. When I 
look at the merger of the 
AFL and CIO, which is done 
all by the tops, I can see 
why the workers are so 
skeptical of this merger. 
They see a constant reor- 
ganization of the organized 
instead of an organization 
of the unorganized, and they 
are right. 


against the state and local toward the men who operated matter of time befqre it J 

out of the District Offices to- caught up with us. 
governments— m the ea y change came with It is true, for the men have 

organizing days. He talked 1 always talked of the pres- I 

of his early Work in the * be reign Urbama . sures they are under on that * 

Southern part of the State. 35 Distri ct President. Urban- section. They would always • 

Then he had moved to Logan iak weeded out the old timers end by saying, “One of these 

and Mingo- counties where a and replaced ttem with men days ,^ at section is going to 

virtual civil war had been f compromiSe and gen _ Fortunately, the section 

whipped into white heat in P . 0 was a wet one. Had it been I 

the attempts of the miners to ,® rallack of P rmci P e. dry and had the dust been 

organize themselves. He was BIG DIFFERENCE set off, the destruction this 

. j, . . , „ , . . would have caused can only 

full of pride for the traditions a s a result of his policies, , J 

fhA Tr.inp.ra ... ... be imagined. 


that have made “““Jlthejnincrs have a deep dis- The general feeling was 
in s coim pi ym ^ 'trust for the- District repre- this: The company doesn’t 

| sentatives. It is Common to give a darn about anything 
No one became a represen- j lear a man s j,y‘ that he will hut eoal and we all know 

tative of the men by simple ^ - ' 7 ‘ ; , c it. If "any one of us is 

appointment as is so often no a e up a ispu e crazy enough to let them 
the case today. In those days, cause the Company will have g e t us in a position that we 
a man proved himself in the the District in on the dispute can get hurt, it’s no one’s 
field to be worthy of being a and “you know, what side fault but our own. The 

representative, That was why they’ll be on.” It | makes you only ones that can make 

the coal operators feared the wonder about the kind of or- that mine safe are the men. 


that mine safe are the men. 


sight of these men and avoid- ganization you have. It sure No one else can he depend- 


ed them like the plague. ! isn’t wh atit used to be.’ 


ed upon. 


.'I 



Leaders Took Unions 
from Workers 

, CHARLESTON, W Va.-~ 
The one bad thing about un- 
ions nowadays is that we’ve 
got professional union men. 
Now, I don’t mean guys who 
fight for the workers, but 
those guys who fight each 
other to see who’s going to 
stay up there in those plush 
jobs. They make good money 
and never work. I mean by 
work that they haven’t 
worked for so long with the 
other fellows, they’ve for- 
gotten that losing a day’s 
work means a loss of a day’s 
pay. They don’t have to face 
the boss every day as we do. 

They come in once a year, 
fuss with the owner and get 
US something that maybe we 
didn’t want at all. Then they 
leave, God knows where to. 
They say, “See what I got 
you.” If it wasn’t much, they 
say, “We’ll do better next 
time.” 

Every year that’s what 
they say. After they go, a 
letter comes from the Inter- 
national and says we got to 
pay more dues. With what 
the government gets in taxes, 
we haven’t got a thing, espe- 
cially not what we want. 

Those guys have a niee 
little clique and they’re a 
new class. They’re profes- 
sional labor leaders. You 
don’t even have to be a 
Worker to get up there in 
some unions. Just be a col- 
lege man or a good talker 
. and they take you in. And 
■those guys who did work 
jfrsoon forget about punch - 
Btng a clock. 

They pretend to fight for 
the rest of us, but if we don’t 
fight for what they want, 
we’re just “trouble-makers,” 
and agitators. 

The union can stay, but 
those guys gotta go. 

A Reader Asks About 

“Take-Over Strikes” 

How could a take-over 
strike be used by workers 
in American industry? I 
first heard about take-over 
strikes when someone de- 
scribed two strikes that 
took place in Japan after 
the war. In one place the 
bus drivers struck by con- 
tinuing to carry passengers 
but refusing to collect 
fares. They figured they 
would lose their pay any- 
way and this way the 
whole town was behind 
them. In another place the 
power plant workers gave 
service but cut off all elec- 
tricity to the homes of the 
bosses. 

When you think of it, 
the take-over strike idea is 
quite an advance. In the 
ordinary strike you let 
them know they can’t car- 
ry on production without 
you. In the sitdown strike 
it goes further and you 
say “Whose factory is this 
anyway?” In the take-over 
strike you show that man- 
agement needs you for pro- 
duction but you don’t need 
: them. 

Non-production Worker 
' v New York' . 


angers new worker ^wofters f mM Boss and Union on % 

LOS ANGELES — A new ° r r ] 

man where I work recently DETROIT — In spite of the come from? Some other 
had a beef with some union complete reversal by union planets?” 

officials who think they own The worker Another asked > “ wm he 

the union. Not long after wXZ ge * “4^ fOT “ 9 ' day ' s 

hiring in, he asked a commit- continue to carry on strikes work - Who figured this one 

.teeman about joing the union andstruggles against them why^re^ wTtoM about 
because in our plant you have With all the firing and ,, 


to sign up within 90 days. 


threats of firing, the com- 


„ pany and union leaders have STOPPAGE 

However, this new hire no {. g t op WO rkers . . , 

wasn’t just being forced to from rising up when they All the men m the depart- 
join the union, he wanted to fee] the co ^ p{my is going too ment quit work. The super 
belong. The committeeman far> tried to get the men back to 

just wasn’t answering any * work. He said that the third 

questions. All he said was, A stoppage occurred on man would be used for extra 

“You have to sign up within °ur job over speed-up. Every work by the foreman after 
90 days.” This made the new day or so, the company re- he had run his production of 
man angry. He decided, if “oved a worker from the 32 pieces, 
this was going to be a matter section ^jyrodwAim re- The workers did not want 
of obligation, he would wait mame d the same. that. All of them, including 

the full 90 days before sign- WHY FIGHT & ARGUE? the third man, wanted each 

ing UP ‘ When workers asked the the three to run 6T pieces. 

$30 DEDUCTION line steward why he let such JJ one had \ Q f do w + °, rk : 

... . j „ they wanted to decide that 

After he was there three things happen, he said. The ^ 00 

months he went down to the eom P an y t>as it figured out 

hall and signed up. When his on P a P e .^ u Why fight and The workers asked for a 
next check came he found ar & ue wlth them? They are written statement, signed by 
that nearly $30 had been de- * to take awa ^ the company, to this effect, 

ducted for various back union an . d ^ will still have to get They wanted the agreement 
dues and assessments. A1 _ this production out. to state the entire job set- 

though I don’t understand Finally, there were three U P> ever y s 1° 1S » 


exactly how this could hap- men left on the section. They 
pen, it seems that the amount were working side by side on 


and the amount of produc- 
tion scheduled. This they re- 


au ovvuio uiav wiv auiwum, nun, vrv/xxvxxig qiviv, wy , « , i 

was so large because he had the same operation and each rom ,, e « 


delayed joining so long. 


man turned out 67 pieces an 


The men all yelled, “With 


mail uixx uuu wui, u i uiuuuo au .. . ... , , 

hour. One day, the stewards thl f wrAten agreement we do 

not need a steward. 


He went down to the hah ~ d ^ that not need a steward ” 

as soon as possible to see if ^ wo 0 f ^he WO rkers would do n . , 

something couldn’t be done 87 pieces an hour eacll and One said. Did you no- 

about this. He has a large the third would do 32 jobs J? ey tricd 40 d, I 

family and couldn’t stand a hmir d th vide us? The company and 

that kind of deduction out of me nt thattime-study showd steward ke P* »*** ‘ No 
... ment xnat rime sxuuy snoweu . !nv . . • . 


checks he was told, “If you enough for three men. There- Y° r ’ <“Y were trying 

don’t like it here, get a job f ore , they said, the third man 4 ° mak .f 4h £. w °r ker a 
someplace else.” In words no is actually an extra or hall £2** JZ“ t 


different than a company a man , ” half production and go 

man could be expected to use, some place to sleep.’ 

this union official right at the ° ne worker yelled, “When Since the stoppage, they 
union hall showed he didn’t kave tkey started hiring half- have not come around mow 
give a dam for this new mem- people and where do they ing anyone . 


her he presumably is repre- 
senting. 

MEMBERSHIP MEETING 
WITHOUT MEMBERS 

Back in the plant, the new 
union, brother spoke about 
this to an older member of 
the local. Between them they 
decided to go to the next 
membership meeting and 
raise hell. When they got 
down to the meeting some 
days later not enough mem- 
bers were present to hold a 
meeting. Just a handful of of- 
ficials and would-be officials 
were down there out of the 
thousands who belong to the 
local. 

Despite the lack of formal 
meeting, the new man and his 
friend sounded off. It came 
out that really the union 
couldn’t have done anything 
about the deductions. Be- 
cause of a check-off agree- 
ment with the company, the 
company automatically de- 
ducts union dues and assess- 
ments. But this could have 
been simply explained at the 
beginning. 

The new man and his friend 
let the union know that with 
their attitude the officals rep- 
resented nobody and stood 
for nothing except the union 
treasury. " ; j 


RANK-AND-FILE IGNORE AFL-GIO MERGER 


[ ST. LOUIS, Mo.— I see by 
the newspapers where the 
! CIO and the AFL have 
merged into one organization. 

You would never know it 
from talk in the shop in 
which I work. It has never, 
been discussed. Such an im- 
p o r t a n t event apparently 
doesn’t strike the members 
involved as one that will 
change their lives very much. 

Feelings about the future 
of the labor movement were 
not always like this. I can 
recall back in 1937 when the 
CIO had smashed the open 
shop in this country. It had 
brought to terms the big 
companies in American in- 
dustry and was busy mop- 
ping up the smaller stuff. 

HOW IT WAS 

A group of us in one of 
the smaller shops in St. Louis 
had just organized the place 
in which we worked. There 
was some enthusiasm about 
the problems of unionism. 
The local meetings of the un- 
ion were well attended. At 
least 75 per cent of the men 
attended and the other 25 
per cent were asked the next 
day the reasons why they 
didn’t attend. , ■ I I 

P VP. ■ j _ 


Everyone was concerned 
with what was going on. If 
an organizing committee of 
another shop needed help, 
there was no trouble in get- 
ting plenty of help. If leaflets 
needed passing out, there 
were plenty of men willing 
to go and do the job. And to 
pay their carfare there and 
back and think nothing about 
it. If there was a conference 
to be held to help in organ- 
izing, there wasn't always 
the feeling that there was a 
big chunk of expense money 
in it for the delegate. There 
was business to be done. 

HOW IT IS 

In contrast to this is the 
situation where the main em- 
phasis is on the top officers 
in the union setup. They are 
the ones concerned with 
what’s going on. They’re the 
ones concerned with securing 
their positions in the new 
organization. Why they 
wouldn’t even drop their old 
names in the organization. It 
is still called the AFL and 
CIO. You can bet they won’t 
give up any of their old priv- 
ileges to further the interest 
of the members who work, 
for a living. ... 


-.itm 


Before Christmas 
After Weeks 
of Uncertainty 

LOS ANGELES.— When I ’ 
was laid-off from where I 
worked, it was almost like a 
party. Usually those things C r ", 
are very depressing — some* , 

one comes by at the last 
minute, hands you > your * ’ * 1 

check and that’s that. But at . j 
this place it was diffeemt. , 

LAY-OFF RUMORS " 

We had been hearing ru~ \ 
mors of lay-offs since we first V „ 
started — but none of them 
ever panned out, so we got ‘ 

used to the idea that we 
couldn't believe any rumor® 
until a lay-off actually hap- 
pened to us. 

' r : -■ ’ v - ' .p'. SCV p 

Finally, the first lay-off '■ / 
came. We knew it wouldn’t VjS ^ 

be long for us. We got so ; « j, 

we were expecting every day St ?1 
to be our last and hoping j 

we could at least get a full 1 
week in. v 

LAY-OFFS 

The day arrived. Fifteen 
minutes before quitting time, p x* 
my girl friend and I were-pfSpXijf 
told we were laid-off and to p 'r . 'fi 
report to the personnel office- , 

to pick up our checks. When 
we got there, we were the 
first ones. For a while ^ 

thought we were going to be |§p '■ 

the only ones. But soon girls , ’ 
started coming in by oneq,\ ' ^ ; * 
twos and threes. As they "i 

all their friends and the girls ;; . , ‘ 
they were hired in with, it. '' 
beiiuhe almost vlike a reutdo?- - * % ’ , S 

Everyone was saying to. ev- '? 
eryone else, “You too?” , / 

We stood around in groups, - 
joking and comparing how ;.■$> < 
long we’d been there. Finally - K' 

1 the personnel manager got - l 
up to make the “painful an-, 1 jf - 

nouncement.” ‘ " 

He said, “Well, I guess , 

you all know why you’re all'*:' ,’ ■ 
here . . .” t ^ , . *- . 

One of the girls yelled out; Mk 
“Are we going to get ' 
raise?” 'J 

It broke us all up. I suL- M l ‘ ! 7 
miss those girls. , 

— L.M. $ 


Nut Head Says- 







“So what if Chrysler ha 'fffp 
some Christmas Jayrofe%”a 
That don’t affect the 
eral prosperity. It’s 
to be laid off just befora 
Christmas, but they wereu 
probably goldbricks any^' . 
way.” ' , . f 




The Political Side-Show In America 


Since the heart attack of the President, the Repub- 
lican Party is making a spectacle of itself. The public is 
treated to pictures on television of the President in hospi- 
tals, getting on and off planes, traveling about, tending 
his farm, receiving gifts and well wishes. Always followed 
about by a group of Republican politicans, most of whom 
are trying to take his place as candidates for the post. The 
“Party” is trying to keep them from declaring their open 
candidacy and thus exposing their bankrupt policies. 


The illness of the President makes such good news- 
paper copy that some Republican leaders feel they need 
make no announcements until mid-March. 


The people are supposed to be so concerned that they 
will patiently wait until the spring. The public is concerned, 
but not with the president’s illness or with the Republican 
policies. They are concerned with the incompetency, the 
callous and cynical attitudes of the administration of the 
richest country in the world at the height of its so-called 
prosperity. 

The working class is deeply discontented with their 
lot. An all-invading sense of uncertainty, of insecurity, of 
instability, fills their minds. Their pay checks fail to cover 
their living costs and they are deeply in debt. Their condi- 
tions of work grow worse. They have complete lack of faith 
in their union leadership. They live in a world of unending 
time-pa yments, facing an unknown future about which they 
, have nothing to say. This too, during the most prosperous 
jperiod in American history. 

The crisis in agriculture in the United States, where 
there is an over-abundance, as in the agricultural crisis in 
the rest of the world, where there is scarcity, underlines the 
inability of world capitalism to solve any of the problems 
which beset the world. 

The possibilities of war have been heightened by the 
Khruschev-Bulganin tour of India and the East. Their saber- 
rattling statements and the inept responses of Secretary 
of State Dulles have done little to restore a calm atmos- 
phere. 

These two contending forces of State Capitalism will con- 
tinue with their cold war, carried on by propaganda and 
i cash outlays in every comer of the globe until the stale- 
l v , Spate is broken by the force of arms. It is this, rather than 
Washington side-show, that deeply concerns the people, 
j The crisis of the administration is total and covers 
pvery sphere of its activity. 


FOR A MEW WAY OF LIFE 



STRIKES , CONTRACTS 
& CONDITIONS 


There is a new politics struggling to emerge. It is not 
the politics of deals and back-room maneuvers. Its platform 
is as grand as it is simple: a new way of life. 

The essence of the newness is that the American work- 
ing class has adopted a new from of the class struggle. 
Picket lines, wages and hours, union bureaucrats and even 
the union meetings do not command the lively interest of 
the workers that they held in the past. 


From the stories that we get every day from the shops, 
we can see a new form of struggle emerging. It never 
seems to be carried to its complete end, yet its existence is 
continuous. 


Each scrap with the boss, each manifestation of dis- 
content with things as they are, all tend to smash down 
the old and help the new emerge. This is the struggle to 
Establish here and now a new culture, a workers culture. 


You were right about 
contracts (Dec. 9). The 
worker doesn’t have a single 
right under the new con- 
tract. Everything is com- 
pletely in the hands of the 
company. Nothing is in the 
hands of the union let 
alone the workers. For a 
few years, the union used 
to write the contract in 
such a way that you could 
not see this so clearly. 
Now it’s very plain even in 
rapid reading. 


Dodge Worker 
Hamtramck, Mich. 


There’ve been plenty of 
wildcats in auto since the 
last contract. The reason 
there weren’t even more is 
that everything is so cen- 
tralized now. The local isn’t 
allowed to air its own 
grievances. All grievances 
have to be handled by the 
International which doesn’t 
handle any. 

GM Worker 
Detroit 


If those bureaucrats who 
just merged the AFL and 
CIO were as interested in 
their workers as they are 
in themselves, it would be 
a darn good thing. They 
are just interested in 
power, that’s all. I don’t 
guess the merger will af- 
fect us. 


Reader 

Charleston, W. Va. 


A superintendent said 
the reason so many supers 
and foremen get heart at- 
tacks is because of the 
pressure of production and 
the long hours. The com- 
pany is rough on them and 
the workers are rough on 
them. Then he said, “Not 
really heart attacks, just a 
nervous condition around 
the heart.” 


Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 


From earliest time man has chosen various forms 
to express his feelings, the ideas that motivate his life 
and express his desires. The cave man scratched these 

• things on his cave wall with stone implements; later, 
Others expressed themselves in their architecture. The 
middle ages found feudal lords gathering around them- 
selves artisans, craftsmen and artists to give expression 
to their idea of culture. Today things are different. If 

• ' we fail to recognize that difference then it will be im- 

possible to give expression to it. 

Culture for the American worker does not necessarily 
mean attending lectures, visiting museums, reading or writ- 
ing books. For him it is a way of life; his relations with his 
’fellow humans on the job; his relations with his neighbors; 
the kind of house he lives in; what he does in his spare time; 
the things he likes or dislikes. 

We know the vital force of our society to be the work- 
ing class. We must' observe the forms that this class uses 

• in expressing itself. In the shop it may be marked by an 

Aggressive attitude toward the boss, by the attitude of the 
worker toward his machine, the men around him. His activ- 
ities outside the shop afe a vital part of the same. This 
Is the expression of the things he feels, his own attempt 
to build for himself and his family the kind of life he wants 
to lead. * 

’ > • Here is to be found the struggle for a new polities, a 
new way of life. 


OVERTIME 


Some guys who have 
been working a lot of over- 
time were speaking about 
it the other day. One swing 
shift worker said some- 
thing that really hit home. 
He said, “On weekend 
nights I come home two 
and three o’clock in the 
morning after working a 
ten-hour shift. I’m all beat 
and just have enough en- 
ergy to shuffle in the door, 
Yet all around me, in the 
homes of my neighbors 
who only work 40 hours a 
week and have their eve- 
nings and weekends free, 
the lights are all on and 
they’re enjoying them- 
selves. Those guys don’t 
make the money 1 do but 
they are having a nicer 
life.” 

I Auto Worker 

Los Angeles 


Readers 


Every day I hear work- 
ers say, “If we could get 
this week’s pay (the one 
you worked overtime) for 
regular work, we never 
would work overtime.” 


Ford Worker 
Detroit 


Pressures are so great 
that any enjoying yourself 
ends up in nothing but 
drinking. 

Buick Worker 
Flint, Mich. 


PROSPEROUS 

AMERICA 


There’s another thing 
about ears and credit that 
I don’t think European 
workers know because I do 
not think they know rack- 
eteering like we do in this 
country. Take gambling, 
especially numbers, that 
has become part of every- 
one’s life struggle to make 
ends meet. It is true of all 
working people, but espe- 
cially so of Negroes. The 
odds are against you, but 
the stake is so large — 500 
to 1 — for a penny you 
might get $5 and since one 
worker once in a while 
actually getsjj i that, then 
that keeps the racket go- 
ing and the people are rob- 
bed every day. 


Negro Worker 
Detroit 


It’s a surprise to a lot 
of people, how some work- 
ing people have to live. 
They put the price of a 
shoeshine up from 15c to 
a quarter down here not 
too long ago. A lot of peo- 
ple were complaining about 
it. But one shoeshine ex- 
plained that they just 
couldn’t make a living on 
what they had been get- 
ting. He said that when 
they were paying 15c, the 
shoeshine got a nickel and 
the proprietor got the 
dime. Now when you pay a 
quarter, the shoeshine still 
only gets a dime and the 
proprietor gets the rest. 

I suppose that’s the real 
“free enterprise” system 
working. To think that the 
man who does the labor 
gets such a small part of 
the price. And the man 
who does nothing gets the 
most. That’s the way it is 
with all the Working men. 
The ones Who sweat and do 
the Work get the short end 
and the one who stands 
and watches you work gets 
the gravy. 


Miner, 1 

Fairmont, W. Va. 


NEGRO AMERICANS 


That Sugar Bowl busi- 
ness was a disgrace. They 
may talk about Negroes 
being “trashy” and ignor- 
ant-— but . t.hOy . can’t find 
any excuse fjrr this thing. 

Here was a ibby who waSs 


trying to get his education 
and better himself and 
they refuse to let him come 
down and play a game. If 
Negroes are Americana, 
they have the right to be 
treated like Americans. 
They treat foreign colors 
and races better than ou$ 
own Negroes. 

I’ve heard other whites 
say, “Give them an inch 
and they’ll take a mile.” 
Why shouldn’t they take 
all they can get? They 
know that if they don’t try 
to get that mile, they 
won’t get anything! I’d do 
the same. 


New Reader, < 

Morgantown, W. Va* 


This incident exposed 
clearly that segregation is 
the business of Southern 
State governments. Here, 
the Georgia State Governor 
was opposed by 2,000 stu| 
dents who had the sym- 
pathies of millions. The in- 
cident showed clearly that 
the State intends to en- 
force the division of the: 
races whether anyone likes 


it or not. 


Reader 

West Virginia 


It seems to me that the 
fuss about the Sugar BowL 
game was a little bit on 
early electioneering, as AM 
as the Governor wont.Bqj 
was elected on a program 
of strict segregation and: 
he was just making sure 
that he would get elected 
again. Those speeches were^ 
actually his next election 
speeches. 

The students who rioted 
wouldn’t be voting for him, 
it’s true — but their parents, 


are the ones that count in. 


the elections. A lot of 
those students will have 
something waiting for j 
them when they get home. 
It shows that it’s not the 
younger elements — it’s the, 
older ones that keep the, 

segregation going. 

Miner 

Fairmont, W. Va. 


The desegregation laws, 
the Supreme Court passes ! 
are a joke. They have so , 
many technicalities attach- 
ed to everything that they 
don’t mean anything. A 
should be very specific. If 
they really Wanted a . de- 
segregation law, they couldl 
do it in three sentences or 
so. With ho quibbling, and 
no technicalities. They, 
could say in so many words 
that free and equal does 
not mean the same but j 
separate. The new one they 
just passed reminded mb 
that elections are coming 
up next year. It’s just an- 
other vote-catcher as far as 
I can see. But it’s not seri- 
ous — it doesn’t mean a 
thing. 

Ex-GI 

West Virginia i ■' 









They have an FEP law 
in New York but that 
r doesn’t stop discrimination. 
It only gives them an ex- 
ease to ignore it. One sum- 
mer recently, I called the 
new York NAACP and 
asked them where a Negro 
could go to enjoy his vaca- 
tion. They said, “Go any- 
where. There’s no discrimi- 
nation here. We have a law 
against it.” I told them to 
quit giving me that phony 
talk and just to tell me 
where they went when 
they wanted a vacation. 
That's when they admitted 
that if I really wanted a 
vacation I had better check 
on the resorts advertised in 
the “Amsterdam News,” 
that’s what they do. 

Disgusted 
New York 
* *- * 

Things like that Till 
lynching can be stopped. 
But it will take people in 
forces to stop it. If a whole 
force of people went down 
there and started dishing 
it back to those whites, it 
wouldn’t take long to get 
^ this whole mess straighten- 
ed out. 

Some people say that 
those whites down in Mis- 
sissippi are on the cultural 
level of savages and you 
just can’t deal with them 
like they are civilized peo- 
[ pie. But those people are 
S living in what is supposed 
j to he a civilized country, 
h so the only way to deal 
j with them is as if they 

t- were civilized. 

What gets you is that 
they pick on little kids. 
The Till case isn’t the only 
j one. After the Till case, a 
[ 12-year-old child was killed 

in that same state of Mis- 
- ’ sissippi. 

I know a lot of times 
i when Fr a Sring down a 

j street s&iJe '•little white 

I kids will make a remark or 

L do something that would 

ordinarily burn me up. I 
l don’t even look back at 

them. If I took it seriously, 
I might do something that 
1 I know I’d regret. They’re 

only kids; why pick on 
^ them? 

Those Negroes down 
South would rise up and 
fight, if they just had a 
leader, I think. What keeps 
them down is how, they’ve 
been treated. They have 
^ learned the hard way over 

years of experience that 
they have no human pro- 
tection under the law. It 
if: wMI naturally take a lot to 
get them moving, but when 
ttey do start, it will take 
a lot more to get them 
stopped. 

Northern Negro i 

'"•if; . ' v . \ • Jfc' .. !. ~ 

The FEP law has gone 
into effect in Michigan but 
not another thing has been 
. said since. It’s the same 
story again. 

, • : Auto ; {Worker . 

. ... . Detroit 


I heard that Mrs. Brad- 
ley, Emmett Till’s mother, 
is angry at the NAACP. 
They convinced her not to 
address “unauthorized” 
meetings and she was will- 
ing to go along with them. 
But then they quibbled 
with her on expenses for a 
California trip for them 
and they subjected her to 
a vicious attack. Now she’s 
threatening to expose the 
NAACP’s exploitation of 
her son’s murder. What are 
they doing with all the 
money they collected? 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The North isn’t desegre- 
gated either. There are 
about 5,000 workers in my 
plant but I’ve never seen 
more than one or two Ne- 
groes in any department. 
Except the clean up crew 
at night is about 50-50. 

Electrical Worker 

Detroit 
* * • 

YOUTH 

In my shop the youth 
question is as burning as 
working condition. If we’re 
not talking about the 
speed-up or the union sell- 
out, we’re talking about 
the youth. 

Auto Body Worker 

Detroit 
* * • 

Kids today are different 
from when we were chil- 
dren. I’m even afraid to 
heat mine when they need 
it for fear they might call 
the law on me. You can’t 
control them and you can’t 
help them. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 
* * * 

Many adults try to com- 
pare kids today with how 
we were raised. They don’t 
see the changes that have 
happened in the world. 
These kids have problems 
we never knew about. I 
had a rough time when I 
was a kid. We were very 
poor, but I didn’t have 
anything to worry about 
from the point of view of 
problems as far as society 
was concerned. 

50-Year Old 
Detroit 
* * ... * 

My father came to visit 
me a short time ago. We 
had not seen each other for 
two years. For the first 
time in 27 years we talked 
like two human beings just 
discovering each other’s 
brains. He told ine with 
much feeling all about his 
boyhood, about his father, 
things I had never known 
nor had any idea of asking 
about. He was there, he is 
there, he’ll always be 
there, but I never really 
knew him. 

Grown Daughter , 
Los Angeles 


TheBoy Scouts are run 
just like an army. When 
you first come in everyone 
bosses you around. It’s no 
fun. (Dec. 9). I know a 
kid who’s in the Boy 
Scouts now. He got into 
trouble with one of the 
kids there and that kid 
became assistant patrol 
leader — the top brass and 
the supervisor. Since the 
patrol leader had a grudge 
against my friend, other 
kids have been sort of pri- 
vileged in the troop while 
he is just where he started 
out, 

Adolescent 
Los Angeles 

• * * 

In Detroit, I understand, 
the school children are for- 
bidden to take school books 
home to study unless the 
parent signs a statement 
accepting financial respon- 
sibility for any books lost 
or defaced. 

Professional 

Detroit 


WOMEN 

Divorce is becoming a 
problem in Britain and 
there are many unhappy 
marriages. Equal pay has 
not yet been reached and 
there area great many 
painted-faced, artificial and 
empty-head gold diggers 
and who are only concern- 
ed with man trapping. So 
you can well imagine the 
results. 

V. T., Southport 
England 
* * * 

Different kinds of men 
have different kinds of 
opinions on all ideas, reli- 
gion, philosophy, etc. The 
differences in thinking Of, 
say a miner and a paintejr, 
are very great. Each ana- 
lyses events differently. 
The Woman’s Page has to 
show the specifically 
“woman’s viewpoint” on all 
subjects. We have to find 
these conversations and 
bring them to the paper. A 
woman would have atti- 
tudes that would be differ- 
ent from any worker’s on 
Ike’s illness, on the slave 
labor camps in Russia, on 
living conditions and every- 
thing else.” 

A Worker 
Los Angeles 
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SVofes 

TWO WORLDS 

THE GREAT DIVIDE BETWEEN THINKING & DOING 
I have just completed a cross country tour during which, 

I spoke to very different kinds of audiences: I 

One miner put it this way: “There Is a time for pray- , 
Jng. We do that on Sundays. There is a time for acting. | 
We took matters in our hands during the Depression, 
building up our union and seeing that our families did not 
starve. There is a time for thinking. The time is now. 
What I want to know is: how and when will the working 
man — all working men — have such confidence in their 
own abilities to make a better world that they will not let 
others do their thinking for them.” 

That miner felt that the union wasn’t much better thart 
the company nowadays. The reason for this is that the rank 
and file had let “others” — the leadership— -do their thinking 
and write their contracts for them. He pointed out that the 
change the worker had brought about through his activity 
had somehow turned into its opposite. The miners would 
elect some one to represent them in negotiations with man- 
agement. Then the first thing anyone knew was that their 
representative became a labor bureaucrat who turned up ini 
the District Office, not to fight with the workers against th© 
company but to order the workers to produce more. This 
miner wanted to know : what made the miners stick together 
in 1943 and tell the senators that if they were so interested ini 
production, they could dig the coal themselves, yet no on© 
tells the same thing to the labor leadership today. 

“The working man has a mind of his own,” concluded 
the miner, “so why let others do his thinking for him? 

If only there was no division between thinking and doing.” . 
THE MOVEMENT FROM PRACTICE TO THEORY I 
I was thinking how far we had moved from the birth 
of modern socialism which had pronounced: “The philoso- 
phers have interpreted the world in various ways; the pointy 
however, is to change it.” < 

The miner said the change the workers brought about 
had “turned into its opposite.” He wanted to make rare, 
before any more changes were brought about, that there 
be “no division between thinking and doing.” He wanted 
to know how to bring about a unity of theory and practice 
from the start. } 

Naturally I had no answer, ready-made or otherwise* ; 

I did tell him that his very desire for a total outlook 
tained the answer. It was a sign of the maturity of thi 
that he was dissatisfied with piecemeal answers, whether 
these concern the pay check or the union organization. 

The very fact that there was this movement from prac- 
tice to theory imparted an urgency to a new unity of theory, 
and practice. I had only one historical example to point to 
show that the movement from theory to practice had also 
dealt with this problem. It was what Lenin did at the out- 
break of the first World War. I called it the great divide 
| in Marxism. 

THE GREAT DIVIDE IN MARXISM 

The holocaust of the first World War had shattered 
everything, including the very working class organization; 
which was built up to oppose the imperialist war. The 
name of the organization was the Second International and$ ; 
though it was millions strong, it folded like a house of cards* 

Its leadership was Marxist and that was supposed to stand 
for the unity of the world working class, but each of the 
national organizations voted to send armies to shoot the, 
other. Thus, the greatest of the parties, The German Social * 
Democracy, voted war credits to the Kaiser and forgot all it | 
taught others about class solidarity. ; 

This transformation of a Marxist organization into its 
opposite was a much greater shock to Lenin than the fact, 
that, say, the elected representatives of the miners turned 
into labor bureaucrats. It was not enough to say the Second i 
International betrayed Marxism. As Lenin put it later: N© 
one has yet invented a “sincereometer” to measure one’s 
sincerity. The matter had to be proved objectively, in real 
life. Lenin began by examining what in his: own way of ? • 
thinking had blinded him to the inevitable betrayal. For 
that he went back to study the philosophic: foundations of - 
Marxism. >, v 

' Although, since then, the first workers state has;, hi - r 
turn, become transformed into the greatest tyranny oh : ^ 
earth, I concluded, we have a lot to leam from the way; 
Lenin met the crisis of his time in the Philosophic Note- > 
books. ' ■ :■/ 
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LENIN’S PHILOSOPHIC NOTEBOOKS 

NEWS & LETTERS has had translated and mimeo- 
graphed the most important extracts from his Notebook#,! 
(See ad on page 1.) I want to urge everyone of our readers 
to grapple with them. It is not that there is in them any, 
ready-made answers to the problems of the day. Just as 
there is no assured success to practice, so there is no royal 
road to knowledge. Nothing is ever gained by man except 
through labor and struggle and patience. For him who has; 
that patience and grapples with these Notebooks, all 
of new vistas will unfold* 
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j SAN FRANCISCO— In a con- end to the Mississippi rule- 
versation about the murder by-murder-law. 


What Is The NAACP Doing Now? 


of Emmett Till, one of my 


By Ethel Dunbar 
The old time way of dis- 
crimination against the Ne- 
gro people will never be for- 
gotten among the Southern 
white people and some part 
of the North. They are still 
saying that Negroes should 
stay in their place. 

WHERE IS OUR PLACE ? 


! friends said : 


That put me to thinking : 
Where is our place? Is it for 
us to stay in the back of ev- 
erything and let the white 
man lead us to some chain 
gang to be hanged? Or to 
some alley to be shot down 
and killed like they do dogs? 


“We Negroes are lynched 
every day in the South. Not 
directly to death, but in a 
million ways; in the eyes of 
the whites, in the way they 
talk to us, or avoid us. In 
Texas we had to figure out 
ways and means to survive — 
to toughen our skins so we 
didn’t see the fear and hate 
directed at us. Many colored 
people back home get their 
biggest kicks when they can 
outwit the whites at their 
own game.” 


People stood jammed to 
the walls, sat on the stairs, 
hung over the bannisters, 
very patient. 


Oh, or if we must be on 
the front line to help fight 
and win these wars for the 
American white man, when 
the war is over when can 
the black and white soldiers 
come -home and find a place 
to rest and be at ease? 
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Then our place is here 
in America where those 
fought and gave their lives 
to have a place for us to 
live a free life when the 
battle is won. 


But no matter how tough 
some skins have become, the 
murder of this 14-year-old 
boy reached deep into their 
hearts. At the meeting in San 
Francisco, about 2,000 people 
tried to get into a hall long 
enough for half. When the 
hall was filled up the doors 
were closed, but no one went 
home. Hundreds of Negroes 
and about 50 white people 
milled about on the street. 
Everyone was talking, look- 
ing for a solution among 
themselves that would put an 


The speakers moaned on 
and the crowd got restless at 
the wishy - washy speeches. 
. . veryone was waiting for an 
idea, or plan of action to be 
presented, but there were 
none. One man wanted to 
know: “Why don’t the city 
officials organize a real meet- 
ing and let Mississippi know 
that the whole city is against 
their kind of law?” Another 
man said to me, “I’m a peace- 
ful man, but in Mississippi 
some will have to die in order 
for the others to live. It is 
about time they got a dose 
of their own medicine and 
the same kind of trial.” 


Some colored teachers 
have been discharged from 
their jobs in the South be- 
cause they were members of 
the NAACP and because they 
were for integration in the 
schools there. 

The NAACP in the North 
has collected hundreds and 
thousands of dollars as a re- 
sult of the Till lynching. 
They pleaded with people to 
send money to them; that 
other organizations only 
wanted to exploit the case. 
The NAACP has the money. 
The Till boy and now, his 
case, are dead. Was the 
NAACP afraid that other 
groups or orga nizations 


would have exposed them? 

There are many 
cases every day involving 
justice to Negroes. The] 
should use the money fcs 
such as the firing of colore; 
teachers, the continuation o: 
shooting and murdering No 
groes in the South. 


There are n a t i o n a 11 j 
known people on the nationa 
executive board of th< 
NAACP, national labor lead 
ers among them. Some o} 
them have not uttered on* 
word. Those who hav< 
spoken have limited them; 
selves to a few short wo 
and nothing else. 


INDIGNANT HEART 


By Matthew Ward 


When one of the speakers 
said, “We will carry this 
fight to the people” he got 
such applause that he imme- 
diately soft-pedaled his tone. 
The living protest of the liv- 
ing, against the brutality and 
unnecessary dead, was too 
strong for these politicians’ 
purpose. 


(Editor’s Note: INDIGNANT 
HEART was first published In 
1952. This serial has been spe- 
cially prepared for NEWS & 
LETTERS. Here is the elev- 
enth installment.) 


This While Woild 
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It is true that the black 
race has a hard way to go 
tfepough life, here in this so- 
eaaied ; good America. They 
fought arid begged for free- 
dom and - peace so that the 
black race Plight live. But 
the poor old Negroes who 
fought and died here and 
gave their lives so that young 
ones might live, they still 
have nowhere to lay their 
heads. 


WHY SO HARD? 


That still leaves me think- 
ing: What makes the black 
race so hard to run? When 
other races of people can 
come to America and live in 
peace without anything said 
or done to them. 


But I wish I could live 
long enough to see some- 
thing good that would hap- 
pen in favor of the black 
man. It made me angry 
when I read about the new 
desegregation law the Su- 
preme Court passed about 
having civil rights In all 
schools. But the big poli- 
ticians wiH do nothing 
about it but just leave it 
up to the people who op- 
pose and talk about new 
laws that are coming up. 


NEW YORK— I want to 
tell you something that has 
happened to me right here 
in New York to show you the 
Till case is by no- means 
limited to Mississippi. The 
tensions are everywhere. 

A couple of weeks ago I 
was on a Broadway bus go- 
ing down town. I happened 
to sit in the last seat, next 
to a Negro woman. A white 
Southerner came on, rather 
tipsy, and stumbled over my 
feet trying to get the seat 
next to me. He turned to the 
Negro woman and said, 
“Why don’t you N. . . .s keep 
your place?” 

I jumped up and said, 
“First of all you stepped on 
my feet, not this lady's. Sec- 
ondly, this is the North and 
we don’t stand for such lan- 
guage.” 

He got back at me : “You 
must be a dirty Jew to come 
to the defense of a N. . . . .r.” 


blocks. So did the Negro wo- 
man. I even turned on her, 
“Don’t you thank me. I didn’t 
do it for you. I just think 
scum like that man . . .” 


She interrupted m e, “I 
didn’t get off to thank you. 
I saw how upset you were 
and guessed you were getting 
off before you really needed 
to. I thought I’d walk along.” 

I was so relieved I began 
to cry. 


■ — Needle Trades Worker 


We will never get any- 
where with our so-called big 
leaders if we common work- 
ing people don’t do some- 
thing ourselves. 


By that time everyone was 
looking. I was just burning 
up and shouted, “Look, this 
pie in my hand cost me a 
dollar and I can’t afford it, 
but it will go straight into 
your face if you don’t get off 
the bus this minute.” 


DETROIT — At work, some 
of us were talking about the 
murders down South. Some 
of the white people have real- 
ly been hit— they’re scared of 
a race riot. One of the white 
fellows on the line was talk- 
ing about “the hillbillies 
down there” as though that 
excuses him up here. 

(hie fellow said, “Those 
hillbillies are really tough. 
They know they can get 
away with it. They really 
keep you Negroes in line 
down there.” 


MY WIFE, CHRISTINE 

My wife, Christine, comes 
from my neighborhood. Here 
she tells of her early life. 

I was born in Rainsville. 
My parents were farmers. I 
have six brothers and four 
sisters all living now. Dad 
owned two hundred and eigh- 
ty acres. My grandfather left 
one hundred and fifty acres 
to my father. My grand- 
fateher was a fanner and had 
his own gin mill for awhile, 
his own peanut thresher and 
hay baler, and hi^ own stock.- 
He had three sons and my 
daddy. Two sons went to the 
city; they didn’t want any- 
thing to do with the farm. 
Another son had a black- 
smith shop, and my father 
saw about the farm. My 
father grew everything that 
could be raised. He had eight 
people working for him. He’d 
make, in a good year, twenty- 
five or thirty bales of cotton. 
I worked right in the field 
and I didn’t let anybody beat 
me. I was fast at all the 


before my cousin, who wai 
white. His daughter Millie' 
fell in love with him. Garc 
fired the man. He said h< 
couldn’t stand white peopk 
riding over his land. He gal 
a Negro to beat up the ridin 
boss. Miss Millie, Mr. Gard\ 
daughter, went with my cou- 
sin after that. If his people 
were hungry she would slip 
him hams and meat. Mrs 
Gard knew about my cousin 


But Mr. Gard didn’t know; 
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The bus driver, a white 
man, stopped the bus. He 
came over to the man and 
said, “Here’s your 15c Now 
get off.” As the man was get- 
ting off, someone said, “We 
all have our little Mississip- 
pi.” 


Another one said some- 
thing about Negroes getting 
too aggressive in Detroit. His 
attitude was, “I ain’t tough 
enough to keep you in line 
but they’re doing it for me.” 


LETTERS 




I was so upset by this ex- 
perience and nervous and 
mad that I got off in « few 


I yelled at him, “You’re the 
one who should be complain- 
ing along with me. They’re 
making the whole white race 
look bad.” I didn’t Oven have 
one white fellow on the line 
to agree, with me. 4 

7 l —Auto Worker 


work. I didn’t start in the 
field as early as some, but 
waited until I was twelve. I 
went to the County Training 
School and finished the 
twelfth grade. I had to do 
the same work as the rest but 
we were close to the school 
and that’s why I got to go for 
so long. 

The white man next to my 
father’s place was Mr. Gard. 
He had thirty or forty people 
working his place. Mr Gard 
didn’t like white men. He 
didn’t even like his brother- 
in-law. He said he didn’t 
want him to pass his door, 
and that’s the highway. The 
only white person he liked 
was his sister’s third boy. 
The state was going to throw 
up a highway through his 
place and he went to court 
and said he hated white peo- 
ple. They slapped him down. 
He wanted to put a gate 
across the highway but they 
wouldn’t let him. They had 
stopped owners from doing 
that when I was a girl. 

Mr. Gard had a riding .boss. 


No other white people knew 
Miss Millie was real hateful 
she was prejudiced against 
all colored people but thii 
one Negro. But her mothei 
was friendly. 

Gard was going with tw> 
colored women. He would 
catch them ih the field lat< 
in the evening. He wouldn’i 
be with them in a house. Oi 
the farms, the white men had 
the most relations with cols 
ored women. In the city, if s 
white man stayed with a col- 
ored woman, and he wasn't 
known or friendly to colored 
the Negroes would kill him oi 
burn him out of the place. 

Mr. Gard called my f athei 
a “biggety-nigger,” He saic 
if my father’s cows ever gol 
in his pasture he was going 
to kill every one. My fathei 
fixed the pasture so our cowj 
couldn’t go out. Mr. Gard’: 
cows came to our place bui 
my father didn’t kill them 
Gard just hated ray father. I 
a white man can’t work yoi 
like a dog, like slavery time 
he hates you. He didn't hat* 
grandpa. Grandpa Always 
kinda talked to him. M] 
father wouldn’t have any 
thing to do or say to Gard 
The two biggest families wer< 
the Welchs and the Donald 
sons. We were Welchs. TW 
Welchs owned their owi 
homes. The Donaldsons wen 
mostly on Mr. Gard’s plaa 
renting. Mr. Gard couk 
stand the Donaldsons but hi 
didn’t like the Welch folk. : 
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Working For Independence 


By Angela Terrano 


I went to see the picture 
Rebel Without A Cause,” 
earring James Dean. It’s 
bpposed to deal with the 
jouth problem. The kids in 
are mostly from middle 
[ass and wealthy families, 
diich I guess means that as 
ir as material things go 
bey should not have any 
roblems. But they do. 

From the name of the pic- 
ture to the last scene, they 
re saying that there is no 
eason for youth to act the 
lay they do. And because of 
his they can’t place the 
outh in the picture in a real 
nd complete world. Instead, 
hey shut them into a part 
f the world. The tension is 
letween the parents and 
heir kids. Even that is not 
eal: The girl is confused be- 
ause her father won’t let 
ter kiss him any more; 
ames Dean is trying to 
hake a man out of his fa- 
per who’s pushed around by 
iis mother. 

1 The social workers in Juve- 
nile Court supposedly under- 
stand the youth because they 
San stand apart from both 
the youth and the parents 
told are able to see what a 
teess the adults are making. 
SVhat a difference from real 
life. ■ ... 

IN REAL LIFE 

I watched Juvenile Court 
a few weeks ago on TV. A 
|6-year-oId was brought up 
for a traffic violation such 
Sis many adults commit. The 
father and the judge were 


together against the boy. The 
father asked that his son’s 
license be revoked. I wish 
he could have seen the look 

his son gave him. 

The judge said the boy’s 
attitude was one that leads 
youth on the road to juve- 
nile delinquency. Therefore 
he ordered the boy to Juve- 
nile Hall for two weeks for 
clinical observation. The kid 
couldn’t do a thing. He asked 
if he couldn’t come back to- 
morrow. The judge told him 
no, he wants to send him to 
the clinic to see what makes 
him tick. All this for a traf- 
fic violation! At 16 this kid 
is told he is a menace to 
society. He doesn’t have to 
go around asking for an an- 
swer as to why he does what 
he does, as Dean does in the 
picture. 

“Rebel Without A Cause” 
doesn’t take place in a real 
world, a world with nations 
and wars. It is as if these 
youth sprang up over night 
out of nothing. When these 
kids go on their “chicken 
ride” all you can say is that 
they’re nuts and they say as 
much about themselves. 
COMPARED TO 
“WILD ONE” 

I don’t think that “Rebel 
Without A Cause” comes 
near Marlon Brando in “The 
Wild One,” in which Brando 
portrays the leader of a mo- 
torcycle club that takes over 
a town. He came closest to 
the youth on TV: Silent, but 
yet you knew what he felt 




YOUTH 


and could see the tension 
and hatred in him against 
these people who run society. 

Although they didn’t speak 
of Communism or Fascism or 
Capitalism in “T!ne Wild 
One,” you knew the types of 
people. And you knew they 
came from our modern world. 
The violence wasn’t only in 
the youth but in the self- 
righteous adults. 

The man- that ran the town 
was the man that controlled 
the money and business. He 
is the one that gets the 
adults together and beats 
Brando up. Brando comes 
back with his silence. These 
types do what they want to 
do, they don’t listen to any- 
one let alone to a youth. 

You knew that vigilante 
squad that was formed in 
“The Wild One” to keep “law 
and order” could just as well 
have been these “Citizen 
Councils” that are banding 
together to keep the “white 
way of life” in the South. 


Youth The World Over 

By Robert Ellery 


ENGLAND 

The British Labour Party, 
in its annual conference, 
voted to dissolve its youth 
organization, the Labor 
League of Youth. Their de- 
sire is to absorb the mem- 
bership into the ranks of the 
party. Some hope the new 
blood will offer some kind of 
solution to the old politics. 
We suggest this action is an 
excellent way of drowning 
the organized dissenting opin- 
ion of the youth in the 
“calmer seas” of the British 
Labour Party. 

This activity seems to have 
no meaning to the rebellious 
Spivs and Teddy-boys who 
seem as “anti-social” as ever. 
* • * 

DOWN UNDER 

New Zealand is b e i n g 
[plagued by youth who hang 
around milk-bars listening to 
juke-box music. There are 


A 14- Year-Old Writes To Governor 

Dear Sir: 

I think a great injustice has been done in the case 
of the colored boy. Emmett Till and the two men who 
were accused of kidnapping and killing him. I believe 
with all the evidence pointing to the guilt of these two 
men, they should not have been acquitted of both 
charges. 

The law says for every wrong there is a right and 
I believe that the finger of God and law will come hack 
and see the great wrong they did. 

I believe, as an American, that all man no matter 
color, race, or creed are created equal. 

Yours, 

J. G. 


those that travel in motor- 
mades of' motorcycles, dis- 
rupting traffic and behaving 
much like the youth por- 
trayed in “The Wild One.” 
Their dress is that Edward- 
ian look. 

Australians are meeting 
the same, problems with their 
youth. Young people travel 
in gangs. The males are 
called “Bodgies” and ' the 
girls, “Widges.” They dress 
distinctively to set them- 
selves apart from the rest of 

the community. 

• • • 

RUSSIA 

From all quarters come re- 
ports of youth defying au- 
thority for no apparent rea- 
sons. 

The garb and activity of 
outcast youth has filtered 
through the Iron Curtain. 
Some Russian youth have 
been reported copying the 
British Teddy-boy dress. This 
fashion is apparently learned 
by Moscow youth from Rus- 
sian humor magazines which 
lampooning the style. 

The Soviet press reflects 
the serious problem that 
youth crime, or “hooligan- 
ism,” has become to the au- 
thorities. Their groping for 
solutions sounds strangely 
familiar to these American 
ears. Cries of “Bring the 
criminal code up to date,” 
and “Stiffer penalties should . 
be meted put to youthful of- 
fenders,” sound the same on 
either side of the Iron Cur- 
tain. . v 


A Reader Writes About Toys 
In the Modern World 


Scarcely able to contain 
►-their holiday spirits, the 
editors of Time jubilantly 
present, in the December 
12th issue, an industrial 
tycoon named Marx, whose 
monkey business produces 
t some 10 per cent of all the 
toys sold in the United 
States today. 

“Marx considers toys 
f one qf the higher forms of 
; E human ingenuity, and 
' thinks a lot of the world’s 
problems can be solved 
through them. ‘Apart from 
being good business,’ he 
intones, ‘it’s important to 
•; buy Children a lot of toys. 

’ When you keep a child 
Supplied with toys, it gives 
him security, like an Indian 
woman gives her child by 
carrying him on her back. 
Toys give children love and 
^ attention synthetically’.” 

i" 

In direct opposition to 
Lou Marx, who wants to 
substitute a mechanical toy 
for a mother’s warmth and 
love, stands Karl Marx, 
* who challenged a system 
in which things become 
more important than the 
people who labor to pro- 
duce them— It is exactly 


this division between the 
fruits of labor and the 
process of labor that has 
alienated human beings 
from their own creations 
and made work the enemy 
of play. 

Popular pediatrician Ben- 
jamin Spock, states that a 
child’s play is serious busi- 
ness. Play is nature’s way 
of developing simultaneous- 
ly the mind and the body 
of the child. It is only 
when the adult world ex- 
ploits the human needs of 
the child and the accumu- 
lation of toys become the 
child’s goal, that the toys 
themselves become the en- 
emy of his development. 

Toys, used as Lou Mhrx 
would have them, as sub- 
stitutes for the “real 
thing,” are the child’s early 
initiation into a world of 
incomplete personalities and 
artificial values. The unity 
between work and play, 
which comes so naturally 
to th echild, is shattered 
later by the perverse re- 
quirements of our system 
of formal education and 
finally by the inhuman split 
between Man and his labor 
on the job. 


W O 

Housewife Needs 
Variety and Contact 
With Others 

There is a lot of truth in 
the idea that working out 
develops you more than stay- 
ing in the home all the time. 
I can see a lot of difference 
in myself in just the little 
while I’ve been working in 
the grocery store my hus- 
band just started. 

You learn a lot just being 
with other people. If you 
only stand and listen and 
watch and work with others, 
you learn a lot. When you’re 
confined in your own four 
walls you can almost feel 
yourself getting dull. 

There are many women 
who can’t get out. Television 
has meant a big change for 
housewives who are stuck at 
home. 

When I was stuck at home 
all the time, I used to look 
forward to certain programs. 
I’d never miss them. Arlene 
Francis’ program was one 
that meant a lot to me. You 
learned about a lot of things 
you could never know about 
otherwise. You could even 
learn a lot of household hints 
and new ideas for your home. 
But it wasn’t just one thing. 
It brought a variety into 
your life and that’s just 
what a house wife needs so 
badly. 


Gadgets Don’t Take the 
Place of People 


LOS ANGELES.— So often 
I’ve heard a man say, “I 
don’t know why you women 
complain so much about 
housework. Why, you can 
clean a house in about two 
hours. And then you have all 
day as your own boss. If you 
don’t want to do something 
one. day you don’t have to. 
You have all kinds of appli- 
ances. Women these days are 
just soft.” 

I don’t think there could 
be a more narrow view. For 
one thing unless it’s just a 
“straightening - up . day.” it 
takes more than two hours 
to maintain a house. 

I think you can own every 
appliance in the world, have 
all the fancy waxes and 
cleaning agents, be your own 
boss, cut your housework 
down to fifteen minutes and 
still be miserable if this is 
all you have to look forward 
to thinking about every day 
in your life. 

SHARE EXPERIENCES 

A friend of mine said, “I 
want to share more experi- 
ences with my husband. I 
don’t want to look upon him 
as a source of entertainment, 
but I know we have a lot 
more in common than we 
seem to have the time to find 


jout about. I don’t want to 
lead an aimless life — just 
cleaning the house to clean 
the house. I want to feel the 
freedom to go out and learn 
things and do things. Maybe 
I’d want to even go to school 
again. I want him to under- 
stand that I need this. I 
want my family to be con- 
cerned about one another.” 

I just can’t see any new- 
fangled contraption or the 
best time schedule in the 
world substitute for the hu- 
man relationships that this 
| woman is trying so hard to 
attain. 
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(Continued from page 1) 


However, the present ten- 
sions among the Arab States 
themselves, are proof that 
the key to the Middle Eastern 
crisis is not primarily in Ar- 
ab-Israel rivalry, but in the 
cold war for world domina- 
tion. This is the framework 
in which the working people 
of the Middle East live today. 


There are no easy an- 
swers. If the working peo- 
ple of the Middle East want 
a better way of life they 
are going to have to do it 
themselves. They are their 
own most reliable allies. 
But just as in the United 
States and Russia, they are 
finding that right within 
their own organizations is 
a bureaucracy which is one 
of the greatest barriers to 
a solution of the problems. 


JEWISH WORKERS 


IN ISRAEL 


One major element in the 
solution of the crisis is the 
role of the Jewish working 
class in Israel. Ninety per 
cent of the workers belong to 
trade unions. Three quarters 
of them are in the Histadrut, 
the Israel general federation 
of labor. Considering the size 
of the country, it is the lar- 
be found. It controls Israel 
gest voluntary trade union to 
politics and represents the 
power of the majority party 
in the government. Victor 
Reuther has called the His- 
tadrut ‘ ‘The world’s most 
successful trade union.” 


THE UNION 


BUREAUCRACY 

The leadership of the His- 
tadrut, though it pretends to 
be socialist, is also the big- 
gest barrier to cooperation 
between the Arab and Jewish 
-workers and thus helps to 
Strengthen the position of 
corrupt Arab landlords. 

In the earlier period of 
Struggle against British im- 
perialism, many, in the Jew- 
ish movement, were actively 
encouraging closer coopera- 
tion with the Arab masses. 
When the State was organ- 
ized in 1948, the leadership 
of the Histadrut systemati- 
cally excluded the Arab 
workers with the result that 
every single boat load of ref- 
ugees raised the question : 
“Are you for or against 
Arabs?” The struggle was 
transformed from an effort 
to build a new society to one 
of intense nationalism. 

Those who stood for full 
Arab - Jewish cooperation 
found it impossible to func- 
tion and the labor bureau- 
cracy, though it called 
itself socialist, ended by in- 
troducing state capitalism. 


ARAB WORKERS IN 


ISRAEL 


Until recently, Arab work- 
ers were not permitted to be- 
long to the Histadrut itself. 
They were organized in a 
special Arab section, in Jim- 
Crow locals, where they could 
not exercise influence on the 
policies of the Histadrut. For 
years the Histadrut leader- 
ship has advocated a policy 
of 100 per cent Jewish labor, 
a campaign to buy only Jew- 
ish products and the complete 


exclusion of the Arab worker 
from the Jewish economy. 
Since the Histadrut is not 
only a labor union but also 
owns 16 per cent of the busi- 
ness enterprises in Israel, it 
has appeared to the Arab 
workers not as the represen- 
tative of labor but as an em- 
ployer. 


Not only have the policies 
of the Histadrut been a bar- 
rier to Jewish- Arab coopera- 
tion but, just as in the Ameri- 
can trade union movement, 
the bureaucracy has tramp- 
led upon the rights of the 
rank and file of its own mem- 
bership. As a result there 
have been wild-cat strikes 
and unemployment demon- 
strations against the leader- 
ship of the Histadrut. (See 
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WILDCATS IN ISRAEL 


At one time, for example, 
10,000 workers in Tel Aviv 
paraded and demonstrated 
against a government pro- 
posed cut in the cost of liv- 
ing allowance that is added 
to the workers wages. The 
majority of the Histadrut ex- 
cutives, tied in as it is with 
the majority party in the 
government, voted to pass 
out leaflets among the work- 
ers telling them not to dem- 
onstrate. In the shops, His- 
tadrut representatives sup- 
ported the employers’ threats 
to fire workers who took part 
in the demonstration. 


The demonstration took 
place despite these threats. 
It was very peaceful and the 
police who were standing by 
did not interfere. Neverthe- 
less, on the day after the 
demonstration, Solel-Boneh, a 
business controlled by the 
Histadrut, laid off several 
dozen workers who had dem- 
onstrated. The Tel Aviv 
workers then went out in 
what amounted to a general 
strike until the dismissal 
orders were rescinded by the 
Histadrut. To the Jewish 
workers, as to the Arab 
workers, Histadrut plays the 
role of an employer. 


This rank and file, so 
rebellious against the eco- 
nomic policies of its Gen- 
eral Federation of Labor, 
are also against the anti- 
Arab policies of the His- 
tadrut. It is to them and 
not the Histadrut bureau- 
cracy, that one must look 
for the future. 


(For information on labor 
in the Arab States, See 
WORLD OUTLOOK.) 
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LABOR IN THE ARAB 


STATES , 


It is very difficult to get 
a picture of Arab labor in 
the Arab states because 
their organizations are so 
new. For example, the first 
real strike of labor in Saudi 
Arabia seems to have taken 
place only two years ago. 
In all the Arab States 
encircling Israel, there are 
only about a quarter of a 
million workers organized 
in trade unions, out of a 
total population of more 
than 44 million. 


Despite this, the strikes 
and demonstrations of this 
new force in world politics 
have been vigorous and re- 
markable. In the Arab un- 
ions, also, there seems to 
be a bureaucracy made up 
of Arab liberals who are 
mainly concerned with po- 
litical and economic power 
for themselves. This situa- 
tion can only result in the 
rank and file of Arab labor 
also forming their own de- 
mands and creating new 
forms of organization and 
leadership. 


AUTOMATION— 
RUSSIAN VS AMERICAN 


Television audiences were 
treated the other night to 
a picture of automation on 
a Russian production line. 
The commentatqr tried to 
laugh it off by saying how 


hard Russian banquets 
were on the American 
stomach. The American 
State Department is run- 
ning wild with rumors (un- 
confirmed) about how spies 
run off with our most 
closely guarded secrets. 


The truth is that Ameri- 
can engineers, technicians 
and industrialists have just 
returned from a trip 
through Russian produc- 
tion lines and factories and 
they are astonished at the 
degree to which automa- 
tion has been established 
in Russia. They report that 
production lines, which 
they have seen, are on a 
par with those in the Unit- 
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ed States, which were set 
up for car production only 
a few months ago. Any 
American production ex- 
pert will tell you that these 
things are planned years 
in advance. Any question 
of syping in this case is 
obviously impossible. 

Such observations, com- 
ing from leading American 
industrialists, not Red fel- 
low-travelers, can mean 
only one thing : It certainly 
explodes the myth that 
Russia is incapable of cre- 
ating new techniques, of 
inventing new machinery 
or of making the fullest 
possible use of the techni- 
cal know-how it has ac- 
quired through its own ef- 
forts to exploit labor to 
the fullest possible extent. 

The secrecy which sur- 
rounds the latest im- 
provements in American 
scientific technique is a 
secrecy which prevents 
the fullest development 
of this country and does 
not in the slightest hold 
back the development of 
the ideas of other coun- 
tries. 


When this secrecy is 
added to the security sys- 
tem’s terror, you can see 
why America is beginning 
to slip behind and not lead 
the world in technical de- 
velopment. 


So far as the workers 
are concerned the one 
problem that stands out as 
the effect of automation 
is unemployment. This is 
what also preoccupies the 
British workers. But the 
labor bureaucracy, includ- 
ing its Bevanite left wing, 
are blind to the fact that 
that same effect of autom- 
ation would be true' also 
in Russia. They criticize 


American automation and ’ 
then go paying the trip of 
a shop steward to watch 
Russian automation at 
work. At a recent confer- 
ence of shop stewards they 
heard, without any criti- J 
cism, the report of Russian 
automation. 


When Russia first ex- 
ploded the hydrogen bomb, 
many workers were glad, : 
though fearful, not because 
they have any use for Rus- 
sia, but because it would 
serve to stop the Ameri- 
can imperialists from run- , 
ning wild with the bomb. 1 
They think that with both 
powers in possession, there 
is less chance of either of 
them using it. 

With automation, it is 
another question. Both 
have it, both use it. Here 
their enemy is a common 
one, the workers of both 
countries. 


CONVERSATION 
IN DETROIT 


Joe: Have you heard about 
the big lay-offs coming up 
next month ? j 


Sam: No. They keep talk- 
ing about prosperity and the 
next thing you hear about is 
a lay-off. 


Joe: Well, you know the 
Guaranteed Annual Wage i| 
to go into effect next June, 
Before that time, the com 1 ! 
pany will have as many 
workers hitting the bricks as 
possible. 

Sam: I heard on TV thal 
the stock market took a dip 
I first thought that was the 
reason for the lay-offs, bul 
I guess you are right. 

Joe: The company is firing 
like mad. They want to gel 
as many workers out as pos< 
sible before the Annual Wage 
goes into effect. 


A WORKER IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


Many thanks for your valuable paper. I feel we 
need such a paper in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
to allow the workers a Forum to express their views 
freely. Every success to your paper. 


Armagh 
N. Ireland 
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